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ABSTRACT 

Focusing on the development of students* writing 
skills and on the instructional techniques used to promote those 
skills, this report relates the findings of the second phase of the 
National Study of Writing in the Secondary School. In addition to 
further analysis of data collected during the first phase of the 
study, the report provides descriptions of two new undertakings — a 
study of textbooks in a variety of subject areas and case studies of 
the writing development of lb students over a 16-month period. 
Chapter one provides an overview of the entire study, while chapter 
two concentrates on the textbook analysis and the case studies. 
Chapter three deals specifically with the writing activities found in 
the textbooks, and chapter four provides a detailed examination of 
the students involved in the case studies. Chapters five and six 
examine the writing of the students closely, focusing on the 
organizational patterns they are mastering. Chapters seven and eight 
concentrate on the varying approaches the students took to their 
writing tasks, as reflected in their conversations with researchers 
and in their drafts. Chapters nine and ten address both the link 
between the problems students have in writing and the extent of their 
knowledge about the topics they deal with and the role of writing as 
an aid to learning in the content areas. The final chapter suggests a 
framework and direction for reforming the teaching of writing. 
(Appendixes contain instruments used in the study.) (JL) 
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Chapter 1 



Overview 
Arthur N. Applebee 



Introduction 

Learning to write is a complex and ongoing process* It 
begins early, with a child's first scribbles on the nearest 
table or wall, and continues (at least for the academically 
inclined) through the dissertation and beyond. For most of 
us, writing remains a difficult process, avoided at some 
length, and enjoyed most (if at all) only in the completion. 

The present volume examines a cross section of the 
process of learning to write, concentrating on the high 
school years, grades nine through twelve. These are the 
years during which students begin to learn the specialized 
registers of a variety of academic disciplines, from the 
intricacies of literary criticism to the abstractions of 
geometry. These are also years during which most students 
begin to undertake new and more complicated tasks in their 
writing, moving beyond initial strategies for reporting and 
summarizing to more complex techniques of analysis and argu- 
ment. 

The National Study of Writing in the Secondary School, 
supported for three and a half years by grants from the 
National Institute of Education, has sought to describe in 
detail the problems students face in learning to write 
during these years, as well as the instruction that they 
currently receive. In turn, we hope this account will 
provide a basis for sensible reform of the secondary school 
curriculum. 



The Current fitatfi fl£ Writing Instructions Xh& ElCSt Phase 
pf the National Study 

The first phase of the National Study (reported in 
Applebee, 1981) explored the writing instruction and writing 
experiences provided in various high school subject areas. 
Project staff members spent a full academic year in an 
intensive study of writing experiences in two high schools 
in the midwest. We focussed on ninth and eleventh grade 
classes, in all subject areas (including academic courses 
such as English and math, and nonacademic courses such as 
physical education and home economics). The case studies 
were designed to examine the variation in writing 
experiences across grade levels, subject areas, ability 
levels, and school settings; as a result the two schools 
were selected to be as different from one another as 
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possible, rather than to illustrate "typical* practice. One 
was a small, highly selective, academically-oriented school 
associated with a major midwestern university; the other was 
a large, urban high school serving a diverse student 
population with courses ranging from advanced placement to 
classes for the educable mentally handicapped. Some 85 
percent of the teachers at the selected grade levels agreed 
to let us study their classes, 68 teachers in all. During 
the course of the year, we observed some 13,293 minutes of 
classroom instruction, interviewed the teachers, and 
interviewed their pupils. 

During the spring of the case study year, we designed a 
national questionnaire survey to place the results from our 
two case study schools in a more generalizable context. For 
the survey, we constructed a stratified random sample of 
some 200 schools, and solicited the principals 9 hulp in 
identifying "good, experienced" teachers in 6 consent areas: 
English, foreign languages, social science, science, 
mathematics, and business education. Each of these teachers 
was in turn asked to report on writing and related 
activities for a single class (chosen randomly by project 
staff from the teacher •s current teaching assignments), and 
to provide samples of student writing from a recent 
assignment completed by the target class. 

Results from the case study schools and the national 
survey provide a good overview of the present state of 
writing instruction (see Applebee [1981] for a detailed 
presentation of results). In general, there was widespread 
agreement among teachers in our samples that writing 
activities should have an important place in a variety of 
subject areas, not just in the English class. At the same 
time, however, there was equally widespread confusion about 
the roles that writing might play in the curriculum, and 
about the implications of one or another approach for the 
skills that students would learn. 

It has become a commonplace to say that in order to 
learn to write better, students should be asked to write 
more often. In one sense, our results support this notion. 
We found that students were spending only about 3 percent of 
their school time— in class or for homework—on writing of 
paragraph length or longer. On the other hand, students 
were engaged in a variety of related activities that 
involved writing but not composing t f ill-in-the-blank 
exercises, worksheets requiring only short responses, 
translation from one language to another, and the like. 

Even in those contexts where students were being asked 
to write at some length, the writing often served merely as 
a vehicle to test knowledge of specific content, with the 
teacher functioning primarily in the role of examiner. 
Although this is a traditional and legitimate use of writing 



in school contexts, its relationship to the development of 
writing skills must be at best tenuous. In our studies, we 
have found that the teacher as examiner can be a very 
undemanding audience, one willing to interpret what the 
student meant to say* Teachers are able to do this because 
they already know what should have been said, and are 
looking for hints that at least some of the desired material 
is present. When the appropriate "evidence" is presented, 
the teacher rather than the student may end up constructing 
the "argument" that holds the essay together. 

Partly because of this, we found an imbalance in the 
kinds of instruction and practice that students were 
receiving. Although a high proportion of class time in all 
subject areas emphasized writing skills at the word and 
sentence levels, students were seldom asked to employ these 
skills at greater length—rarely even to construct a 
paragraph, let alone an essay or longer report. Indeed, 
most school activities had separated the problems of 
constructing coherent arguments and explanations from those 
of remembering subject-area information and concepts. 
Teachers were taking over the difficulties inherent in using 
language appropriate to a subject area— including much of 
the specialized vocabulary and rules of procedure embedded 
in the text— leaving the student only the task of 
mechanically "slotting in" missing information. 

This "slotting in" took two forms. In the most 
obvious, "writing tasks" were restricted to the relatively 
mechanical activities mentioned earlierfe-fill-in-the-blank 
exercises, multiple-choice responses, direct translation 
from one language to another, and the like. Less obviously, 
even when students were given "essay" tasks, the essays were 
treated as tests of previous learning. The task for the 
students was one of repeating information that had already 
been organized by the teacher or textbook, rather than of 
extending and integrating new learning for themselves. 

This emphasis on writing to evaluate previous learning 
had many direct instructional consequences. Prewriting 
activities were minimal, usually no more than an explanation 
of the "topic" and instructions as to length and form; help 
during the writing task was rarely provided; and reactions 
to completed work focussed on "accuracy" and "correctness" 
rather than on the development of ideas. 

Such approaches are, however, reasonable when the body 
of relevant information has been presented and synthesized 
through lectures and textbooks. In such a situation (if the 
students have done their work) it should be enough simply to 
state an essay topic. The topic will cue the relevant 
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information , which students will repeat back from memory. 
If the information has been well-learned, the performance 
will be routine, "writing" should pose little problem, and 
the teacher's role can be a minimal one. 

in looking at samples of student writing gathered from 
our national sample, the topic in fact proved to be a good 
index to this view of the use of writing. In many cases, 
students were asked to write on topics that were in a real 
sense impossible; the following example is one of our 
favorites, but it is typical of many that we observedt 

Western Europe on the eve of Reformation was a 
civilization going through great changes. In a well- 
written essay describe the political, economic, social, 
and cultural changes Europe was going through at the 
time of the Reformation. (23 points) 

—ninth grade Social Studies 

Books could be written in response to such a question; it 
becomes a possible topic for school writing only because it 
serves to index bodies of previously presented information. 

Such tasks are highly efficient for some purposes, but 
the knowledge required can remain isolated and detached. 
There is little need for the student to relate new 
information to other aspects of his or her experience, nor 
even to integrate the various learnings that have taken 
place within a particular subject area. Though helping 
students toward such an integration may be one of the most 
important reasons for asking students to write at all, it is 
a resource that is widely neglected. 



Exploring Contexts £o£ teaming Wrifcgt Ihfi Blftllttfc 

Volume 

Our initial studies provided a rich portrait of the 
state of writing instruction, by focussing on teachers and 
classrooms as a whole. In the second phase of our work, 
reported in this volume, we have shifted our focus toward 
the development of individual students' writing skills, and 
h^ve begun to examine more directly the changes that occur 
when teachers emphasize writing as a tool for exploring new 
ideas rather than as a way to test previous learning. We 
believe that such a shift in emphasis, though sometimes 
difficult to achieve, will be a necessary part of any 
meaningful reform of the secondary school curriculum. 

In addition to further analysis of data gathered during 
the national survey and the school studies, we have gathered 
several additional sets of data. The following chapter 
describes two of these in detail: a study of textbooks in a 
variety of secondary school subject areas; and a 



longitudinal study of the writing development of 15 students 
over a 16 nonth period* It also describes our analysis of 
student writing in terms of the audience addressed and the 
function or use the writing serves. Chapter 3 reports the 
results from our study of the writing activities suggested 
in popular textbooks. Chapter 4 introduces the case study 
students and the writing they undertook during the 16 months 
we were working with them. Chapters 5 and 6 examine this 
writing in more detailr focussing on the organisational 
patterns students are mastering.. Chapters 7 and 8 
concentrate on the varying approaches our students took to 
their writing tasks, first as reported in their meetings 
with us, then as reflected in the evolution of their drafts. 
Chapters 9 and 10 address two special issues t the link 
between the problems students have in their writing. and the 
extent of their knowledge about the topic they are dealing 
withy and the role of writing as an aid to learning in 
content area classrooms. The final chapter, rather than 
repeating the findings of earlier sections, suggests a 
framework and direction for reforming the teaching of 
writing in the secondary school years. 
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Chapter 2 

Exploring Contexts for Learning to Write: The Present Study 

Arthur N. Applebee 



Introduction 

The studies reported in this volume build upon the work 
summarized in the previous chapter* Data-gathering began in 
October 1980 , continuing through May 1982* This chapter 
describes general procedures for the textbook study, for the 
longitudinal study of writing development, and for analyzing 
writing across all strands of data; special analyses and 
results will be presented in the chapters which follow* 



Textbook Studies 

Sample Selection 

Teachers surveyed as part of the National Study of 
Writing in the Secondary School (Applebee, 1981) were asked 
whether they regularly used a textbook in the classes being 
studied, and if so, which textbooks were used* Some 91 
percent of the teachers responding reported regularly using 
textbooks; each provided us with one or more specific 
titles* Responses were compiled to generate a list of the 3 
most popular textbooks in each subject area, at each of the 
grade levels surveyed (ninth and eleventh) . Because English 
classes regularly used two textbooks, separate lists were 
compiled for literature and composition texts. For foreign 
language texts, we focussed on Spanish, because it is the 
most widely taught foreign language (Osterdorf, 1975). As a 
check on our results, education editors at two large 
publishers of secondary school textbooks were asked to list 
the textbooks they believed to be most widely used, in each 
of the target subject areas (composition/grammar, 
literature, Spanish, social science, science, mathematics, 
and business education). 

The editors* reports verified the survey results, 
leaving us with a target sample containing 42 textbooks, 3 
each in 7 subject areas at 2 grade levels. Publishers of 
the texts were asked to provide review copies for our 
analyses, and most did so. Six texts not provided by the 
publisher were purchased to complete the sample. Because 
many of the textbooks were part of a larger program, we 
asked publishers to send us copies of any supplementary 
materials and teachers manuals designed for use with the 
target text. Separate manuals were available for 25 of the 
texts in our sample; supplementary texts or workbooks were 
available for 20. Table 2.1 summarizes the final sample of 
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Table 2.1. Textbook Sample 



Number Analyzed Years Since: 
Supple- 

Main Teacher 9 8 mentary First Edition 

Text Manual Materials Edition Studied 



Grade: 


9 


11 


9 


11 


9 


11 






Composition/ 
Grammar 


3 


3 


2 


3 


1 


2 


13.3 


2.7 


Literature 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


8.7 


1.0 


Foreign 
Language 


3 


3 


0 


0 


2 


1 


10.8 


1.5 


Social 
Science 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


7.2 


2.3 


Science 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


0 


7.6 


3.8 


Hath 


3 


3 


3 


2 


0 


0 


11.0 


1.7 


Business 


3 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 


11.0 


1.2 


Totals: 


21 


21 


12 


13 


11 


9 


9.9 


2.0 



material , including the average number of years since 
publication. 



Analyses 

The textbook sample was used for two main purposes. In 
one set of analyses , reported in detail in chapter 3, we 
examined the kinds of writing activities provided for 
students to complete. In a second set of analyses , 
presented in chapter 5, we treated textbook writing as a 
major model of expert writing provided to students in 
various disciplines. 



Longitudinal Studies of Writing Development 
Sample Selection 

A second strand of data came from a series of case 
studies of the development of writing skills in individual 
students over a 16 month period (Karch 1981-June 1982). 
Because our primary interest in this strand was in tracing 
patterns of growth (rather than in documenting failures -in 
instruction) , we selected the students from a single 
academically-oriented high school with a strong English 
department , stable and well-trained staff , and supportive 
community. This school was located in the San Francisco bay 
area. 

Students were selected for the study on the basis of 
recommendations from the English department and from the 
director of English as a Second Language. Students were 
initially categorized by grade level (ninth, eleventh), 
success as a writer (teachers 9 nominations: more 
successful, less successful, English as a second language), 
and sex. 

At the beginning of the case-study period, prospective 
participants met individually with project staff to discuss 
the study. Those who met the selection criteria were asked 
to sign a permission form expressing their willingness to 
participate; similar permission letters were obtained from 
their parents. 

The initial briefing sessions were followed by 
background interviews with 21 students chosen to participate 
in the study; these interviews dealt with writing history, 
current courses, and general attitudes toward writing (see 
appendix 1 for a copy of the interview schedule). Three of 
the initial group of students withdrew and were replaced 
with two additional students during the first seven weeks of 
the study. Of the 20 students remaining at the beginning of 
the next academic year, 15 continued to participate 
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throughout the 16 month period* Table 2.2 summarizes the 
distribution of students in the final sample, as well as 
those who withdrew before the end of the 16 months. 



Case Study Procedures 

The success of the case studies depended upon 
establishing a comfortable relationship between each student 
and the research team* To foster this, each student worked 
directly with one team member , with a second team member 
serving as a backup when scheduling became difficult. This 
worked well, in spite of some shifts that were necessary 
because of changes in research staff or in students 9 
schedules. 

Participating students were asked to save all writing 
of at least paragraph length, and to share it with project 
staff. Each student was given a special file space at the 
school, and was encouraged to leave all papers in that file 
at the end of each school day. Project staff members 
checked the files regularly and photocopied all writing, 
returning the originals to the students. Students were also 
encouraged to share with us any papers which they had saved 
from earlier years. 

All interview sessions were tape recorded, to allow 
later amplif ication of notes taken during the sessions, 
Pollowup interviews were scheduled every two weeks with each 
student, to discuss current writing and to insure that 
completed writing was being shared through the student 
files, (Some students waited until these meetings to bring 
in their papers; others preferred the daily school file; we 
concentrated on collecting as complete a sample as possible, 
using whichever procedure worked best for a particular 
student,) 

Each interview session began with a series of standard 
questions about ongoing writing projects, followed by 
probing about particular assignments. In general, we tried 
to discuss one piece of completed writing in detail at each 
session, and to inventory the full range of activities 
currently underway. In choosing specific assignments to 
discuss in detail, we focussed on major assignments rather 
than brief pieces, whenever a choice was available. Even 
with this focus, 64 percent of the assignments we discussed 
at greater length were expected to be completed within one 
day (usually, within one class period). 

The interview sessions provided us with a check on the 
comprehensiveness of our sample of the students 9 writing. 
Overall, wc collected 84.5 percent of the school writing of 
paragraph length or better completed by our students during 
the sase study period. We also collected 90.1 percent of 
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Taole 2.2. The Case Study Students 



The Fifteen 
Case Study 
Students 

Bill 
Jan 

Michael 

Margery 

Lynn 

Mark 

Terri . 

Donna 

Blaine 

Emily 

Sandy 

Sherri 

Li 

Tai 

Larry 



Category 
of Writer 



More successful 
Less successful 
BSL (Chinese: 
More successful 
BSL (Chinese) 
Less successful 
Less successful 
More successful 
Less successful 
Less successful 
More successful 
More successful 
BSL (Chinese) 
BSL (Chinese) 
Less successful 



Beginning 
Grade Level 

9 
9 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
9 
11 
11 
9 
9 
11 
9 



Months 
in Study 

16 
13 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
13 



Students Who 
Withdrew in 
Second Year 

Maria 

Rosa 

Wayne 

Randy 

Sam 



BSL (Spanish) 
BSL (Spanish) 
More successful 
Less successful 
More successful 



9 
9 
11 
11 
9 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Students Who 
Withdrew in 
First Year 

Barry 

Fred 

Jerry 



Less successful 
More successful 
More successful 



9 
11 
9 



2 
3 
1 
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the self-sponsored writing which they discussed with us, 
though it is likely that some self-sponsored writing 
activities (e.g., letters and diaries) were not reported to 
us. In general, the students were most likely to remember 
to share writing from contexts in which they wrote 
regularly. Thus collection rates were highest for English 
and social science classes (85 and 86 percent, respectively) 
and lowest in mathematics and foreign languages (67 and 75 
percent, respectively). 

Collection rates were essentially identical for the 
three groups of students: 82.2 percent for the better 
writers, 84.0 percent for the weaker writers, and 86.0 
percent for the students for whom English was a second 
language. 



Analysis of Interview Data 

Data from the case studies were synthesized in a 
variety of ways. At the end of each interview, researchers 
prepared a summary of student comments and of issues that 
had arisen; these provided a first synthesis of the data, as 
well as a reminder of topics to pursue at the next meeting. 
At the end of t^e. .first academic year (after approximately 3 
months of data collection) , the results from the biweekly 
interviews were combined with those from the background 
interview in a series of "portraits* of the 20 students then 
in the study. These portraits provided a reference point 
for the work in the second year of the study, during which 
they were elaborated and expanded. A final "portrait," 
confirming or revising the initial commentary, was completed 
at the end of the second year. 

In addition to these qualitative syntheses, tallies of 
current writing activities were kept throughout the study, 
to provide estimates of the amount of writing actually being 
completed and of the completeness of our sample of student 
writing. A coding of all topics discussed in the biweekly 
interviews was also completed at the end of the study, 
during a final review of the tapes from the sessions. This 
coding was organized around a number of general areas of 
discussion, allowing us to look first at the topics that 
were discussed most frequently (e.g., the composing process, 
marking and evaluation, the nature of the assignment), and 
then, within each topic, at the particular comments the 
students had made. 



Topics Discussed 

The final coding of the tape recorded biweekly 
interviews was based on 294 separate discussions of 
individual papers or of the writing process "in general." 
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The specific topics addressed in each interview reflected a 
mixture of our concerns as a research team, and the 
students 1 concerns as they shared their writing with us* 
Table 2,3 summarizes the most frequent topics of discussion, 
separately for the more successful writers, the less 
successful writers, and the students for whom English was 
their second language* In general, there were few 
differences in the topics discussed with the three groups of 
students (though as we will see in later chapters, their 
comments on most topics differed considerably) . 



Case Study Statistics 

Our case study data are characterized by relatively 
large numbers of observations for relatively small numbers 
of students* To insure that group results are 
representative of the full group of case study students, 
rather than biased toward those who talked or wrote the 
most, the data presented throughout this report represent 
means across students, rather than across observations* 
Thus to arrive at the estimates in table 2*3, we first 
calculated the percent of each individual student's 
discussions that touched on each of the topics, and then 
averaged these percents across the 15 students* (The 
difference between this calculation and simply averaging 
across the 294 interviews turned out to be small; in table 
2.3, the alternative calculation would change the reported 
values by no more than three percentage points*) 



Analyzing Writing Activities 

School writing activities differ along many different 
dimensions. Some activities are relatively informal, 
involving notes or observations written down primarily for 
the student's own later use* Others are more formal, 
requiring adherence to the conventions of the 5-paragraph 
theme, the science laboratory report, or the analysis of a 
literary text. Some require polished "first draft" writing 
(often as a test of what has been learned); others allow 
extensive drafting and revising. Some are perfunctory; some 
playful; some demanding; some involved. 

Throughout the work reported in this volume, we have 
classified writing samples and writing activities along two 
dimensions that seem fundamental: 1) the audience to whom 
the student has decided to write, and 2) the function or 
purpose that gives the piece its shape and direction (e.g., 
as story or report). The development of both scoring 
systems is presented in detail in Applebee (1981) . The 
sections that follow provide a brief overview of the major 
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Table 2.3. Topics Discussed Most Frequently During Interview 



Total 



Topic 

Writing process 81.4 

Knowledge base 72.7 

Choice of topic 66.9 

Time for writing 58.3 

Preparation before 

writing 58.6 

Audience 51.3 

Interest in 

assignment 51.0 

Writing problems 44.8 

Nature of 

revisions 39.9 

Teacher's response 

to the paper 33.1 

N of interviews 294 

N of students 15 



Percent of Discussions 

Better Poorer ESL 
Writers Writers Students 



66.8 


71.8 


89.0 


77.0 


68.3 


73.8 


66.6 


66.7 


67.4 


67.4 


58.1 


47.4 


60.9 


50.3 


68.1 


51.2 


37.9 


71.3 


61.9 


48.3 


41.5 


48.4 


32.2 


59.4 


40.2 


31.8 


51.5 


39.4 


19.1 


46.2 


97 
5 


116 
6 


81 
4 
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distinctions, as well as a summary of the modifications that 
we made in order to increase the reliability of the analyses 
and to extend their scope to include assignments as well as 
completed writing samples. 



Audience 

Audience is a complex concept , involving considerations 
of genre, content, tone, style, and previous experience with 
the topic. The system which we chose to use is a relatively 
simple one that focusses on the relationship which the 
writer assumes to exist between writer and reader. Four 
categories were distinguished: 

1. Self. Writing that is meant primarily for the 
writer's own use. Common forms include personal 
journals and diaries, lists and notes of things to do, 
and problem solving notes or jottings used to react to 
or explore new problems or ideas. 

2. Teacher: as part of an instructional dialogue. 
Writing directed toward the teacher, as part of an 
ongoing instructional dialogue rather than as a test of 
skills already learned. Such writing is usually 
embedded in the context of a particular instructional 
sequence and assumes that the teacher will respond with 
help in solving the problem, or with reactions to the 
ideas expressed. 

3. Teacher: in the role of examiner. Writing used to 
demonstrate learning of information or skills. The 
writer assumes that the main response will be an 
evaluation of performance. Usually, the writer assumes 
that there is one correct answer to give or form to 
follow, and that the major task is to provide that 
answer or follow that form. 

4. Wider audience. The writer assumes that he or she 
has something to say that is of interest to others. 
With younger students, this often takes the form of 
writing addressed to a specific person or group (e.g., 
a letter to a friend; a story to be shared with 
classmates). With older students, it may take the form 
of writing to a more general, unknown other (e.g., the 
readership of a particular magazine) and usually 
involves the assumption of expertise in a particular 
subject or genre (e.g., in storytelling). 



In the present series of studies, we found that the 
original audience categories (Applebee, 1981) extended 
directly to our analyses of textbook assignments as well as 
to the new writing samples we collected. We did, however, 
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introduce a number of refinements and elaborations of coding 
instructions , to reduce ambiguity and improve inter rater 
reliablity. The final version of our coding instructions 
are included in appendix. ?\ Modifications include further 
rules for distinguishing % teacher-as-examiner from teacher- 
as-trusted adult; elaboration of the rules for coding 
letters , where there is a tension between an explicit 
audience (the addressee) and the implicit teacher-as- 
audience; additional emphasis upon the need to ignore 
writing quality in coding audience (to reduce a tendency to 
rate better writing "up" the scale toward wider audience, 
and poorer papers "down" the scale). 

All analyses of audience were based on ratings by two 
independent raters , with a third rating to reconcile 
disagreements. Textbook assignments were scored in one 
series of scoring sessions; student. writing samples from all 
of the various strands of our work were scored in another 
series. Interrater reliabilities for audience ranged from 

•97 for the 15,279 textbook samples to .92 for analyses of 
1,519 student writing samples. These compare with interrater 
agreement of .71 for the earlier ratings (Applebee, 1981). 



Function 

The analysis of writing function distinguished among 
four general uses of writing, each with a variety of 
subcategories. 

1. Writing without composing. Tasks which require 
written responses but that do not require the writer to 
organize text segments of paragraph length. Such tasks 
range from multiple-choice and f ill-in-the-blank 
exercises to extensive translations from one language 
to another (where the original text provides the 
overall organization, allowing the student to focus on 
sentence-level problems) • 

2. Informational writing. Writing which focusses on 
the sharing of information or opinions with others. 
This includes the wide variety. of forms of expository 
writing, ranging from simple reports about specific 
events to highly abstract, theoretical arguments. It 
also includes writing where the attempt to persuade 
overrides all other purposes (as in advertisements or 
propaganda), and regulative writing (e.g., laws or 
school rules). 

3. Personal writing. Writing that is embedded within a 
context of shared, familiar concerns. The audience for 
such writing is usually the self or a very close 
friend; the function is to explore new ideas and 
experiences simply to sort them out, rather than to 
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make a specific point* "Gossip* in spoken language 
illustrates the general category; in school writing , 
this use occurs mostly in journals or "learning logs" 
where new ideas are explored for the writer's own 
benefit* 

4* Imaginative writing* Writing within any of the 
various literary genres* 



Figure 2*1 summarizes the full set of function 
categories and subcategories* As with. the audience 
categories , the scoring system was refined to increase 
interrater agreement* Specific changes included rewriting 
the rules for coding personal writing to make it clear that 
personal experience can be the basis for writing in ftny of 
the function categories; emphasizing that long pieces 
should be coded to reflect the highest level of abstraction , 
rather than the level that may make up the bulk of the 
supporting detail; pointing out that comparisons among 
different procedures should be coded as analysis (unlike 
descriptions of a procedure, which are coded as summary); 
elaboration of the rules for coding business letters to more 
fully specify the function category for common types of 
letters; modification of the instructions to reduce the 
tendency to rate better-written papers "up" the scale of 
abstraction and poorer papers "down" the scale* The revised 
coding manual is included as appendix 3* 

Procedures for coding function were identical to those 
for coding audience* Each sample was rated by two raters 
working independently; disagreements were reconciled by a 
third rater* Interrater reliabilities for the present study 
ranged from .82 for the textbook samples to .94 for the 
student writing samples. This compares with a reliability 
of .67 obtained in analyses using the earlier version of the 
coding system (Applebee, 1981). 



Special Studies 

In addition to textbook analyses and the case studies 
of individual students (both of which extended across the 
full project period), two' special studies were also 
undertaken. One of these, reported in chapter 9, explored 
the relationships between students 1 knowledge of the topic 
being written about and the quality of the writing that they 
produced. The other , reported in chapter 10, explored the 
interactions among patterns of instruction, student 
attitudes, and the writing process in two content-area 
classrooms where the teachers were making a special effort 
to emphasize writing activities as an aid to learning of 
content area material. 
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Figure 2*1* Uses of School Writing 

Writing without composing (mechanical uses of writing) 
Multiple-choice exercises* 

Fill-in-the-blank exercises (answered with less than a 
sentence) * 

Short-answer exercises (brief , one or two sentences per 

question) * 
Hath calculations* 

Transcription from written material (copying)* 

Transcription from oral sourcs (dictation) * 

Translation* 

Other mechanical uses* 

Informational uses of writing 
Note-taking* 

Record* of on-going experience* (This is what is 
happening*) 

Report* Retrospective account of particular events or 
series of events* (This is what happened*) 

Summary* Generalised narrative or description of a re- 
current pattern of events or steps in a procedure* 
(This is what happens; this is the way it is done*) 

Analysis* Generalization and classification related to a 
situation* problem, or theme* with logical or hierar- 
chical relationships among generalisations implicit or 
explicit* 

Theory* Building and defending at a theoretical level* 

including implicit or explicit recognition that there 
are alternative perspectives* Hypotheses and deduc- 
tions from them* 

Persuasive or regulative uses of writing* (Any instances 
in which the attempt to convince overrides other func- 
tions or in which rules are given and compliance as- 
sumed*) 

Other informational uses* 

Personal uses of writing 

Journal or diary writing* for own use* 

Personal letters or notes* where main purpose is "keeping 

in touch*" 
Other personal uses* 

Imaginative uses of writing 
Stories* 
Poems * 

Play scripts* 

Other imaginative uses* 

Any other uses of writing 
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Chapter 3 

writing Activities in High School Textbooks: 
An Analysis of Audience and Function 

Arthur N. Applebee 



Introduction 

whenever educators have looked directly at instruction , 
they have found that textbooks play a shaping role* The 
National Survey and Assessment of Instructional Materials 
conducted by EPIE during the 1974-76 school years, for 
example , found that some 65 percent of class time in math, 
science, social studies, and reading was spent using print 
materials, for the most part textbooks and their 
accompanying exercise books (EPIE, no date). Similarly, the 
National Survey of Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies 
Education (Helgeson, Blosser, and Howe, 1977* Suydam and 
Osborne, 1977; Weiss, 1978; Wiley and Race, 1977) found that 
above grade 3 all but a few classes were using published 
textbooks as a basis for their programs, and in the majority 
of cases only one such text series. In our own national 
sampling of secondary school teachers, 91 percent reported 
regularly using a textbook with the class we were studying. 

Most analyses of textbooks have been concerned with the 
sequencing and selection of subject-area knowledge, rather 
than with the kinds of tasks that students are asked to do 
in conjunction with their reading (e.g., Zimet et al., 1971; 
Yost, 1973). This has been true even within the field of 
English, where studies of literature anthologies and 
language texts have concentrated on the material included 
and its relationship to contemporary scholarship. (See 
Applebee [1974] for discussion of the major studies in t is 
area.) Yet though the results of such studies are 
interesting and important, they ignore the role of the 
textbook as a source of activities to be completed as well 
as of specific content to be covered. 

The analyses discussed in this chapter grew out of a 
concern with such activities. As we saw briefly in chapter 
1, our earlier studies of classroom instruction found that 
assignments in most classrooms were narrow in scope and 
limited in the kinds of skills that students were expected 
to develop. In particular, most assignments seemed to serve 
an assessment function, testing whether students had learned 
new material rather than helping them extend and elaborate 
upon new learning. Taking "writing" in a broad sense, a 
high proportion of the writing activities involved writing 
without composing; that is, the exercise material provided 
the structure for the text as a whole, and students were 
left to fill in missing information (e.g., in short-answer 
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or aultiple-choice for matt). 



Analysts 

To study the extent to which textbooks reflected 
siailar eaphases, we analysed tht assignments and activitiss 
suggested in ouc saapla of popular textbooks. As ve saw in 
chaptac 2, this saaplt included the 3 oost popular ninth and 
eleventh grade texts in 7 subject areas. Though a nuaber of 
the texts had gone through several editions , the group 
averaged 2.0 years since publication of the aost recent 
edition (taking 1980 as the base year). 

To allow within- as well as between-text comparisons, 
two staff members separately divided each book into 8 
segaents of equal length. Segment boundaries were then 
adjusted to the nearest natural break in the text (e.g.* a 
unit or chapter boundary). Agreement between raters was 
hight they agreed exactly on segment boundaries for 92.4 
percent of the segments, with an overall rate of 
disagreeaent of 0.8 pages/segaent. Disagreeaents were 
reconciled by a third rater. The first, third, sixth, and 
eighth segaents of each textbook were selected for detailed 
analysis * allowing us to examine differences in activities 
over time, as well as any differences between material in 
the middle of the course and the activities that are used to 
introduce or conclude a year of study. 

To provide comparable units of analysis across 
disparate texts, scoring focussed on whole exercises, where 
an exercise was defined as a set of related items that would 
ordinarily be assigned and completed as a set. Thus an 
essay writing task together with any lead-in activities 
would be scored as a single exercise; so would a set of 15 
practice sentences following a lesson on identifying nouns 
and verbs. 

In all, we analysed 90,485 individual iteas 
representing 15,279 separate exercises distributed through 
13,561 pages of textbook material* 



Scoring Categories 

Each exercise was scored for the intended audience and 
function of any writing that would be produced, using the 
coding - systems described in chapter 2, Interrater 
agreement was .97 for audience and .82 for function. In 
addition to audience and function, 3 other sets of scores 
were recordedt 

Recommended/optional: whether the exercise was 
directed at all students using the text, or marked (in the 
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text or the teacher's manual) as optional or supplementary* 
(Interrater agreement ■ .99.) 

Writing explicit/implicit: whether the exercise 
explicitly required a written response , or could be used as 
a ■study" or discussion topic at the teacher's discretion* 
(Interrater agreement ■ .94.) 

Number of separate items comprising the exercise. 
(Interrater agreement • #99*) 



Scoring Procedures 

Ten raters not otherwise involved in the study were 
trained to score the textbook exercises. Before the rating 
began , the entire corpus was segmented as outlined above, 
and the resulting text segments put into random order. 
Scoring involved: 1) identifying and numbering exercises 
consecutively as they occurred in the text segment being 
analyzed; exercises which did not call for any written 
response were omitted at this stage (e.g., assignments of 
the form "reread pages 17-47" or "choose a partner and 
discuss the significance of President Jackson's decision"); 
2) scoring each exercise for audience, function, 
explicit/implicit, recommended/optional, and number of 
items* The randomized set of text segments included a 
subsample that were scored twice for reliability estimates. 

Exercise scores were cumulated within text segments to 
yield average scores per text segment for statistical 
analyses* Because the textbooks varied in length and number 
of exercises, scores were also calculated as a percent of 
the total number of exercises within each text segment. For 
ease of interpretation, unless otherwise noted tabled means 
are estimates of totals for each textbook as a whole. 

Multivariate repeated measures analyses of variance 
were used to estimate main effects and interactions for 
grade level, subject area, and segment-within-text. Linear 
contrasts were used to test differences between categories 
within each factor. 



general Characteristics q£ the Te*fcbooks 

Table 3.1 summarizes the number of pages/text, 
exercises/text, exercises/page, items/exercise and 
items/page for the textbooks studied. In general, textbooks 
in literature and the social sciences tended to be' longer 
than those in the other subject areas, devoting much of that 
length to presenting material for the students to read. 
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Table 3.1. Characteristics of Popular Textbooks 

Textbook Means 

Exercises/ Items/ Items/ 
Pages Exercises Page Exercise Page 



Composition/ 






0.80 


12.6 


9.8 


Grammar 


508.3 


383.7 


Literature 


760.3 


828.3 


1.13 


1.7 


1.8 


Foreign 










8.8 


. Language 


325.0 


323.7 


1.01 


8.9 


Social Science 


712.3 


850.0 


1.19 


2.2 


2.6 


Science 


482.7 


407.3 


1.04 


4.9 


3.8 


Math 


560.7 


462.3 


0.83 


13.7 


11.2 


Business 


423.7 


536.3 


1.46 


5.4 


5.9 



N - 42 texts 
Significant Multivariate Effects 

Subject Area: F(24;88) « 7.35, p < .001 
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Textbooks for composition/grammar courses , foreign 
languages , and math, on the other hand, emphasized highly 
structured student activities , producing high ratios of 
items/exercise «*nd items/page* 

Measures of the number of exercises/page of text 
produced erratic results, because of the radically different 
formats in the subject areas examined* In literature 
textbooks, for example, a reading selection is typically 
followed by a list of discussion or essay questions, each 
requiring extensive student response (and hence each 
categorized as a separate exercise); this pattern elevates 
the exercise/page ratio, even though the majority of 
textbook pages contain no exercises at all* In a typical 
mathematics text, on the other hand, exercises are 
interspersed throughout a unit; each exercise typically 
consists of a number of related items, however, and often 
extends over one or more pages* This pattern tends to 
decrease the exercises/page ratio, even though the majority 
of pages may in fact contain exercise material* 

A multivariate analysis of variance indicated a 
significant effect for subject area but not for grade level 
or for grade level x subject area interactions for the 
measures displayed in table 3*1* 



2XB£& at Writing Tasks 

The analyses of the uses of writing suggested by the 
various texts allow us to address two questions: 1) the 
balance between activities which require students to create 
extended texts and those which allow a more limited written 
respons' and 2) the nature of the extended writing that is 
require 

Tao-e 3*2 summarizes the mean number of restricted and 
extended exercises for each subject area* Restricted 
writing activities play a large role in each of the subject 
areas examined, providing a base of from 286 to 454 
exercises/text* The variation between subject areas in the 
number of restricted exercises is relatively small compared 
with the variation in the number of extended writing 
activities that are also suggested* Means for extended 
writing activities range from a low of 8 in the mathematics 
texts studied to a high of 555 in the social science texts* 
This variation in turn means that the total number of 
exercises per text varies widely too* Figure 3*1 graphs the 
data from table 3*2, highlighting the extent to which 
extended writing activities seem to build upon a base of 
more restricted work in each of the subject areas .examined* 
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Table 3.2. Textbook Exercises Requiring Restricted or 
Extended Writing 

M*an Humbsr of Exercises 



Restricted 
Writing 



Extended 
Writing 



Composition/Grammar 337.0 46.7 

Literature 286.0 542.3 

Foreign Language 308.0 15.7 

Social Science 295.0 555.0 

Science 349.0 58.3 

Math 454. 0 i 8.3 

Business 452.0 84.3 

N - 42 texts 
Significant Multivariate Effects 

Subject Area: F(12;54) - 8.62, p < .001 
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Figure 3.1. Frequency of Restricted and of Extended Writing Activities 




In the multivariate analysis of these data, there was a 
significant main effect for subject area; effects for grade 
level 9 text segment , and interactions were not significant* 
Univariate analyses indicated that the multivariate subject 
area effect was due largely to the variation in extended 
writing activities; the differences among subject areas in 
the number of restricted activities were not statistically 
significant* 

Table 3*3 provides a further breakdown of extended 
writing activities* here expressed as a percent of total 
activities* In this analysis* subject area differences are 
again highly significant* and there is a small but 
significant effect for the subject area by text segment 
interaction* These data are displayed in figure 3*2* 

If we examine the results in figure 3*2* it is clear 
that literature and social science textbooks place a 
similarly high emphasis on extended writing activities; 
science and business education texts contain a moderate 
proportion of such exercises; and foreign language and 
mathematics texts place almost no emphasis on extended 
writing* Composition/grammar texts display an erratic 
pattern* with almost no extended writing activities in the 
early segments of these texts but considerably more emphasis 
on such activities later in the course* This reflects the 
still common pattern of beginning with word and sentence 
level skills and building from them toward longer units of 
writing* 



Types of Restricted Writing 

Table 3*4 summarizes the kinds of restricted writing 
activities favored by the subject areas studied* Across 
subject areas $ the short answer exercise (requiring anywhere 
from a phrase to a two-sent< nee response) is the most 
frequent , though there are subject-area differences in 
overall patterns of usage* Simple copying exercises play an 
important role in business education texts* where they 
provide practice in typing and clerical activities; math and 
science texts* as one would expect* include many activities 
requiring mathematical calculations* Surprisingly* 
relatively few of the foreign language activities involve 
direct translation from one language to another; the 
emphasis instead is divided between manipulation of 
constructions within the language and responding to 
comprehension questions or conversational drill* 
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Table 3.3. Percent of Textbook Exercises Requiring 
Extended Writing 

Text Segment Overall 



Compos it ion/ 
Grammar 


1 
3.3 


3 

13.5 


6 

26.8 


8 
6.7 


11.7 


Literature 


70.9 


56.3 


62.1 


83.2 


65.5 


Foreign Language 


2.1 


4.3 


5.7 


5.7 


4.6 


Social Science 


54.3 


68.3 


66.0 


70.0 


65.0 


Math 


4.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


Science 


17.0 


18.9 


13.2 


17.1 


16.6 


Business 


15.4 


12.0 


19.9 


12.0 


14.8 



N - 42 texts 

Significant Multivariate Effects 

Subject Area: F (6; 28) - 50.11, p < .001 

Text Segment x Subject Area: F (18; 84) - 1.89, p < .05 
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Figure 3.2. Percent of Extended Writing Activities 
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Table 3.4. Types of Restricted writing Activities 

Mean Number of Exercises 
Math 

Pill Cal- Record- Trans- 

Multiple in the Short cula- ing Copy- Dicta- la- 
Choice Blank Answer tion Data ing tion tion Other 



Composition/ 
Grammar 


29.2 


13.7 


64.2 


0.0 


0.0 


7.3 


1.6 


10.7 


42.3 


Literature 


5.3 


1.2 


129.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


1.3 


4.8 


Foreign 
Language 


9.2 


17.2 


58.7 


0.3 


0.0 


5.0 


0.5 


9.7 


53.5 


Social 
Science 


2.2 


0.8 


130.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


13.8 


Science 


9.3 


8.0 


79.7 


44.3 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


24.7 


Math 


2.1 


5.2 


11.3 


175.8 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


30.0 


Business 


4.5 


0.3 


58.5 


26.5 


0.8 


91.3 


0.5 


0.0 


43.2 
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Types of Extended Writing 

Table 3.5 examines the nature of the extended writing 
activities provided by textbooks in different subject areas. 
Informational uses of writing dominate in all subject areas* 
with significantly higher numbers of exercises being 
provided by literature * social science * and science texts. 
Pew personal writing activities are suggested in any of the 
texts* though composition/grammar books place significantly 
more emphasis on personal writing than do texts in the other 
subject areas examined. When they do occur* these 
assignments ask either for a letter to a close friend* or^ 
for a journal or diary writing activity. ^ 

Imaginative writing activities occur significantly more 
often in literature anthologies than in any of the other 
texts examined* though they are rare in all subject areas. 
In the context of the anthology* such assignments are either 
very abrupt* with little development* or very analytical* 
asking students to examine the workings of a selection very 
closely* and then to imitate either its content or form. 
The following examples illustrate these two versionst 

Write your own blues song. 

--ninth grade literature 

Study the feachnigu»« HcCullers used to build suspense/ 
especially in the early part of the story. Then try 
writing the first few paragraphs of a suspense story. 
It is important to set a mood of tension and to give 
hints that fofhadow the events to come. But do not 
disclose these developments directly. 

—ninth grade literature 

Students might try writing an update of this story* in 
which a person sells his soul to the devil for money or 
some other reward. In this update they should use 
modern settings* characters* situations* and symbols. 
But the theme of the story should remain the same. 

—eleventh grade American 
literature 

Again* grade level effects and interactions were not 
significant for the analyses in table 3.5. 

Table 3.6 provides a more detailed analysis of the 
kinds of informational writing required in different 
subjects at different grade levels. The simplest sorts of 
informational writing tasks— those requiring only 
notetaking* recording* or reporting on a particular 
experience— are not heavily represented in any of the 
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Table 3.5. Types of Extended writing Activities 

Mean Number of Exercises 
Informational Personal Imaginative 



Grades 


9 


11 


9 


11 


9 


11 


Composition/ 
Grammar 


36.7 


41.3 


8.0 


A A 

4.0 


A A 

2.0 


1.3 


Literature 


488.7 


556.0 


2.0 


3.3 


21.3 


13.3 


Poreign 
Language 


6.0 


24.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


Social 
Science 


464.7 


633.3 


1.3 


0.0 


4.7 


6.0 


Science 


80.0 


36.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hath 


1.3 


15.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


132.7 


34.7 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 



N ■ 42 texts 

Significant Multivariate Effects 

Subject Area: P (18/74) ■ 7.44, p < .001 
Timet P (9)20) « 2.50, p < .05 
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Taole 3*6* Types of Informational Writing 

Mean Number of Exercises 



Sum- 
Grade Notes Record Report mary Analysis Theory 



Composition/ 9 


1-3 


0,0 


IS. 3 


7.3 


10.7 


0.0 


Grammar 


11 


2.0 


0.0 


9.3 


9.3 


14.0 


0.0 


Literature 


9 


0.7 


1.3 


14.7 


39.3 


432.0 


0.0 




11 


0.7 


0.0 


6.0 


78.7 


462.7 


8.0 


Foreign 


9 


0.0 


0.7 


2.7 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Language 


11 


0.0 


2.0 


0.7 


14.7 


6.7 


0.0 


Social 


9 


1.3 


0.0 


4.7 


276.7 


178.7 


0»7 


Science 


11 


0.7 


0.0 


16.7 


240.7 


372.7 


2.7 


Science 


9 


8.0 


10.7 


2.0 


56.0 


3.3 


0.0 




11 


O.C 


0.0 


1.3 


27.3 


8.0 


0.0 


Hath 


9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 




11 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


14.0 


Business 


9 


0.0 


0.7 


11.3 


61.3 


59.3 


0.0 




11 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


22.0 


8.7 


0.0 



N ■ 42 texts 

Significant Multivariate Effects (combined variables) 
Subject Area: F (18,74) ■ 9.31, p < .001 
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subject areas. Science ttxts ineludt a few notetaking and 
rtcording activities, usually in tba context of out of class 
obstructions. Although laboratory work and observations 
play a aajor rolt in seitnetr most of tht writing involved 
is highly structured, requiring only a few words or pctaaea 
rathar than txttndtd writing. Tba following activity is 
typical of many that laad to short rtsponstss 

Obtain a potato , a piaca of braadr a banana , a carrot , 
and somt tinctura of iodina. Place a small piaca of 
food in a dish. Put a drop of iodina on tach. Racord 
your obstrvations. Iodina is ustd to tast for tha 
prtstnct of starch. Which of thasa foods contains 
starch? Try this tast on othar foods. 

—ninth grada physical scianca 

Though this is a vary simplt activity , tha format in which 
it is presented continues as tha work grows mora 
complicated. Rathar than connected text, such activities 
tend to produce lists of activities or results in the 
chronological order in which they occurred. 

Reports on particular events require somewhat more 
structure than notes or recordings of ongoing activities , 
but again these are rarely suggested in the textbooks we 
analyzed. They are somewhat more likely to occur in English 
textbooks , usually in the context of writing about personal 
experiences or, sometimes , a newspaper report. The examples 
below illustrate both types of activity* 

Activity 12. In activity 5 you collected facts for a 
news story and in Activity 9 you wrote the lead. 
Complete the story. Be sure you arrange the details in 
order of decreasing importance. Check your story for 
accuracy and editorializing. Apply the cut-off test. 
Perhaps your teacher will submit the best stories to 
the school paper. 

—ninth grade composition 

Have you ever been in a situation (in a poor 
neighborhood , a foreign country , a hospital ward) in 
which you felt guilty or embarrassed by your own 
comparative wealth or health? Describe the situation 
and your feelings in a brief composition, (eleventh 

—eleventh grade American 
literature 

Summary writing tasks are the first type of 
informational tasks to be heavily represented in the 
anthologies. The social science texts suggested an average 
of 259 such exercises in the course of a year's work, while 
literature and business education texts averaged 59 and 42 
per year, respectively. In social science texts, such 
questions focussed on students' knowledge of particular 
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figures oc events* at in tbt following selections fcoa a 
varitty of ninth gradt world history textai 

Describe a apecific intarnational problem with which 
aach of tbaaa Praaidants waa involvadt Harry S. 
Truman, John F. Kennedy, Richard H. Nixon. 

How did Stalin auppraaa oppoaition to hia regime? 

Summarise tha chief raaults of tha Ruaao-Japanaaa War. 

How did aadiaval universities originata? 



Such quaationa ara typically statad quita briefly, and 
ralativaly briaf raaponaaa ara axpactad froa tha atudanta. 
As writing taeke, thay ara raally asking for auaaariaa of 
auaaariaat tha inforaation haa baan prasantad diractly in 
tha pracading text, and it ia thara that tha atudanta ara 
axpactad to look for tha answers. 

In litaratura texta, auaaacy writing uaually 
racapitulataa ona or anothar important incident, thtma , or 
character, aa in tha following aaaignaantt 

writa a briaf akatch of Dr. Mortiaar's charactar. 

—ninth grada litaratura 

In buainaaa aducation texta, auaaary writing 
aaaignaanta uaually focua on buainaaa practicaa or 
procedures, aa in tha following quaation froa a unit on 
aaving monayt 

Explain what happana to your aonay whan you dapoait it 
in a aavinga account with a bank. 

—ninth grada ganaral buainaaa 

Tha othar type of inforaational writing that ia haavily 
repreaented in tha taxtbook aaaignaanta ia tha analytic 
essay, in ita varioua forma. Litaratura axarciaaa at both 
grada levels ara doainatad by analytic tasks; aoaa of thaaa 
raflact tha faailiar exarclaa in taxtual analyaia* but 
othars focua on auch topica aa tha aotivationa and 
davalopaant of tha charactar a. Tha axampla which follows ia 
drawn froa a "unit raviaw's 

The pasaage from innocence to experience that ia 
associated with maturing ia treated in aeveral of the 
3tories in this unit. Suppose you are the main 
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character in one of these stories* Write to another 
character in that story and analyze how the experience 
you went through has matured you* What were you like 
before the experience? After? How do you define 
maturity? 

—ninth grade literature 

In many of the anthologies , detailed textual analysis is 
relegated to short-answer discussion questions immediately 
following each selection, while longer writing tasks are 
used to address broader issues* The two questions below 
come from the beginning and end of a sequence following 
Stephen Crane's short story, "An Episode of War": 

What devices does Crane use to bring his scenes to 
life? 

Reread the discussion of realism and naturalism in the 
Unit Background* What elements of each school of 
writing are displayed in the subject matter, theme, and 
techniques of this story? In what way is its view of 
life naturalistic? Explain your opinion in a brief 
composition, quoting examples from the story. 

—eleventh grade American 
literature 

Social science texts also require a considerable amount of 
analytic writing, increasingly so in grade eleven* Like the 
summary writing assignments we have already seen, however, 
these tend to be based very directly on material that has 
just been presented in the text, as in the following 
examples: 

In what ways did Summerian civilization compare with 
that of Egypt? In what ways did it differ? 

— ninth grade world history 

What are the chief weaknesses of the United Nations? 
Can they be eliminated? Explain* 

— eleventh grade American 
history 

Compare what Jesus taught about war with what Mohammed 
taught about it. How is it that, although Jesus and 
Mohammed differed in their views, their followers in 
the Christian Cruscdes and in the Islamic wars of 
expansion engaged in essentially the same methods to 
spread their faith? 

— ninth grade world history 

All of these questions were based directly on material 
presented in the textbook, but occasionally a more ambitious 
analysis is proposed. The following question followed a 15- 
page unit on the history of the English speaking world 
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between 1770 and 1911: 



Prepare a class report on the revolutions of 1848 in 
Europe* Investigate the causes , events , and results of 
the various revolutions that occurred throughout 
Europe. Consult the following readings: [here followed 
a list of 5 sources], 

— ninth grade world history 

A few further points are worth noting about the results 
in table 3,6, Science and business education texts are 
dominated by summary writing activities , though as we have 
already seen the overall levels of extended writing 
activities are low in both subjects. Mathematics texts, 
though suggesting few extended writing activities, are the 
only set where the emphasis is on theoretical writing, with 
a sharp increase between grades nine and eleven* 
Composition/grammar texts require singularly few writing 
activities for a course that emphasizes written language 
skills; such activities as are suggested are spread 
relatively evenly among reporting , summarizing, and 
analyzing tasks. 

Because frequencies are so low for some of the 
categories in table 3,6, tests of significance were based on 
three combined variables: exercises requiring at least 
report-level writing, exercises requiring summary writing, 
and exercises requiring analytic or theoretical writing. 
Overall, only subject area effects were significant. 



Audience 

The textbook exercises were also analyzed in terms of 
the relationship assumed between writer and reader. Table 
3.7 displays the results by subject area and grade level. 
Although there are minor variations, the predominant 
audience for student work is the teacher in the role of 
examiner. Only the literature textbooks consistently have 
even 10 percent of their exercises as part of an 
instructional dialogue; no more than 1 percent of the 
exercises in any of the texts provide for a wider audience 
for student work. The emphasis on teacher -as-examiner is so 
consistent across textbooks that none of the overall 
differences between subject areas, grade levels, or text 
segments were statistically significant. At the level of 
individual variables, however, the proportion of 
teacher/learner dialogue was significantly higher in the 
literature texts than in the other subject areas (p < .05). 
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Table 3.7. Audiences for Textbook Exercises 

Mean Percent of Exercises 
Grade Self Dialogue Examiner Wider 



Composition/ 


9 


2.0 


2.1 


94.9 


1 A 

1.0 


Grammar 


11 


1.0 


1.3 


96.0 


1.7 


Literature 


9 


0.1 


12.4 


87#3 


A 1 

0*1 




11 


0.4 


11.0 


88.4 


A O 

0.2 


Foreign 


9 






99.5 


0.5 


Language 


11 


10.8 


0.6 


88.6 


0.0 


Social 


9 


0.3 


2.3 


96.4 


1.0 


Science 


11 


3.1 


0.1 


95.2 


1.6 


Science 


9 


4.3 


8.1 


87.4 


0.2 




11 


1.3 


0.5 


97.1 


1.1 


Hath 


9 


' 5.0 


1.6 


93.4 


0.0 




11 


4.8 


5.2 


90.0 


0.0 


Business 


9 


2.2 


9.9 


86.8 


1.1 




11 


3.4 


5.0 


91.6 


0.0 



N - 42 texts 
Significant Multivariate Effects: None 
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These exercises often occurred in contexts asking for 
students personal response to literary selections , as in the 
following assignment , drawn from the teacher's manual for a 
ninth grade text: 

You will probably want to conclude with an impression 
of the joyful assurance in Psalm 96* Ask students why 
peace of mind would be gained by one who truly believes 
in lines 28-29: 

He shall judge the world with righteousness , 

And the people with His truth* 
Ask students to choose another Psalm and write an 
analysis-reaction , first telling what the Psalm says 
and then briefly describing their personal response* 

Such an assignment at least invites a dialogue, even if it 
does not insure that the focus won't fall on the accuracy of 
■telling what the Psalm says* 9 

The data in table 3*7 are based on all exercises in the 
textbooks studied; it is possible that significant 
variations in the audiences for extended writing activities 
are being obscured by patterns in the more restricted 
writing activities* To examine this further, table 3*8 
summarizes the percent of activities directed to the 
teacher-as-examiner for the four major use-of -writing 
categories* 

Comparing categories, restricted writing is slightly 
more likely to be directed to the teacher-as-examiner than 
is extended writing, though the difference is relatively 
small (9.8 percent). Within the categories of extended 
writing, activities are slightly more likely to move out of 
the examiner role in literature, social science, science, 
and business classes. (Percents based on fewer than 5 items 
are omitted from the table.) Overall, however, the pattern 
remains one of using writing assignments, of whatever type, 
to test what students have learned. 



Curriculum Options Tnfluencino Writing Activities 

Textbook activities often provide options in the way 
the activities will be used. These options in turn may 
affect the balance of activities that students undertake in 
a particular textbook. Two such options were examined in the 
present analyses: whether the exercises were recommended 
for all students (versus intended for a particular ability 
level or for supplementary work), and whether writing was 
explicitly required to complete the task (versus exercises 
that could be assigned "for study" or "for discussion" at 
the teacher's option). 
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Table 3.8. Teacher-as-Examiner in Textbook Exercises 

Mean Percent of Exercises 



Without 
Composing 



Composition/Grammar 97.2 



Informa- 
tional 



Personal Imaginative 



94.8 
84.2 
98.5 
76.2 
83.1 



Literature 92.9 84.2 - 88.0 

Foreign Language 99.6 
Social Science 96.5 
Science 93.3 
Math 89.2 
Business 93.7 77.4 

N » 42 texts 
Significant Multivariate Effects 

Restricted vs. Extended: F(l;24) « 4.89, p < .04 
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Tablt 3*9 contrasts the extent to which extended 
writing activities as opposed to those involving more 
limited writing are likely to be recommended for all 
students* In general , the restricted writing activities are 
likely to be recommended for everyone , while the emphasis on 
longer writing activities varies with subject area* 
Literature and social science texts (which include the 
largest number of extended writing exercises) also usually 
expect these activities to be undertaken by all students* 
Composition/grammar textbooks , though containing fewer 
extended writing exercises than either social science or 
literature texts, similarly expect all students to complete 
those they do suggest* Math texts , which include few 
extended writing activities to begin with, are more likely 
to designate such activities as "supplementary" or "for 
further study*" 

Table 3*10 presents a similar breakdown of data for the 
percent of exercises that explicitly require a written 
response* Here there are very large differences between 
subject areas that extend across both types of items* In 
general, history and literature texts are more likely to 
provide "study" or "discuss" options, while composition/ 
grammar, mathematics, and business education texts are more 
likely to explicitly require a written response to both 
restricted and extended jwtiting exercises* The slight 
overall difference between restricted and extended exercises 
in the proportion requiring a written response is not 
statistically significant* 



Accompanying Materials 

Teachers manuals and supplementary materials 
accompanying each of the main texts were also analyzed, in 
order to detect any major deviations from the patterns of 
emphasis emerging from the main analyses* With the 
exceptions noted below, few deviations were found; for the 
most part the analyses of teachers manuals and supplementary 
materials simply confirmed the patterns we have already 
discussed* 

Uses of Writing 

We had anticipated that teachers manuals might contain 
a higher proportion of extended writing activities, since 
such activities might require class discussion or other 
teacher-led introduction* In general, however, the 
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Table 3.9. Percent of Exorcises Recommended for All 
Students 

Mean Percent 



Restricted Extended 

Compos it ion/Grammar 92.5 97 • 3 

Literature 100.0 99.8 

Foreign Language 98.1 95.3 

Social Science 99.7 97.9 

Science 97.6 86.8 

Math 81.8 32.1 

Business 96.7 92.5 

Overall 95.2 88.4 
N - 42 texts 
Significant Multivariate Effects 



Subject Area: F(12;46) - 3.72, p < .001 
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Table 3.10. Percent of Exercise* Explicitly Requiring Writing 





Mean 


Ptrctnt 




Restricted 


Extended 


Compos it ion/Granaar 


64.8 


59.8 


Literature 


20.1 


9.8 


rorexgn i*anguege 


# 


35 a 


Social Science 


3.9 


7.4 


Science 


33.5 


18.7 


Math 


67.0 


50.0 


Bu»int»» 


50.6 


64.2 


Overall 


37.8 


33.5 



N - 42 texts 



Significant Multivariate Effects 

Subject Areat P(12;46) - 2.60, p < .01 
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percentage of activities requiring extended writing in the 
teachers manual paralleled tht percentage in tht student 
texts (table 3.11). The one exception was science. 
Although few additional activities were suggested by the 
average teachers manual in science (an average of 18/manual 
for our sample) across science texts a mean of 48 percent of 
the activities that xtIA suggested here involved extended 
writing. 

Supplementary student materials were if anything more 
limited than the main texts. Even in literature and social 
science supplementary materials* the percentage of 
activities requiring extended writing was relatively low. 



Audience 

As was true for the texts they accompanied, the 
teachers manuals in our sample emphasized exercises intended 
to test students' learning of new skills or concepts (table 
3.12). The one exception was again for science, which 
included more experience-based activities including note- 
taking or observational records (where students are the only 
audience for the writing) or writing as part of a teacher- 
learner dialogue. 

Supplementary student materials remained overwhelmingly 
examination-oriented, in most cases taking a drill-and- 
practice format. 



Conclusions 

The writing experiences provided in high school 
textbooks are narrow and limiting, whether one examines the 
role of the activity within the learning process or the kind 
of writing task the student is being asked to undertake. To 
an overwhelming extent, in all of the subject areas and at 
all of the grade levels studied, the primary audience for 
student writing was the teacher in the role of the examiner. 
Although our earlier studies of classroom instruction had 
led us to question such a one-sided emphasis, in retrospect 
it seems clear that teachers were abandoning or revising 
textbook activities in order to provide even a minimal level 
of other contexts for writing. 

The types of activities suggested were also limited. 
Textbooks in all subject areas seemed to be constructed 
around a base of exercises that required only minimal 
writing— f ill-in-the-blank exercises, short answer 
responses, and the like. Some subject areas— literature and 
the social sciences in particular— supplemented this base of 
restricted activity with more extensive writing tasks. 
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Taole 3.11. Extended writing in Accompanying Material 

Mean Percent of Exercises 



Coapos it ion/Granaar 

Literacure 

Foreign Language 

Social Science 

Science 

Hath 

Susiness 

Nuiaoe? of texts 



Teachers' ilanual 
9.2 
41.7 

65.5 
48.4 

1.1 

9.5 
25 



Supplementary 
18.4 
34.0 

0.0 
13.1 

2.1 

4.4 

20 
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Table 3.12. Teacber-as -Examiner in Accompanying Materials 

Ntan Percent of Exercises 
Teachers' Manual Supplementary 
Restricted Extended Restricted Extended 



Composition/ 
Grammar 

Literature 

Foreign 
Language 



Science 
Math 

Business 



91.7 
93.9 



Social Science 72.8 



33.3 
97.0 
85.4 



86.2 
79.5 

67.3 
66.7 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 

93.8 
98.3 
71.7 



95.9 
100.0 

97.7 
68.8 



N - 25 



88.0 72.7 
N - 20 
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Others, including the grammar and composition series, 
offered few if any suggestions for more extended tasks. 

When writing activities were suggested, the various 
subject areas examined showed characteristic preferences. 
Overall, analytic writing tasks were most prevalent, but 
summary tasks were important in the social sciences, and 
report writing had a place in science classes. Personal and 
imaginative writing, however, had almost no place in any of 
the textbook assignments. 

The limited range of audience and function in textbook 
writing assignments is disappointing but not surprising. It 
may be almost inevitable, given the role of the standard 
textbook as a synthesis and presentation of what is known 
about a particular field of study. In Barnes' (1976) 
terminology, the underlying philosophy is one of 
transmission rather than interpretation of knowledge; and in 
such a context, writing serves appropriately within a rather 
narrow band of functions. 

Although school tasks may seem to place students in a 
relatively passive role, the students find their own ways to 
extend their skills and knowledge within the contexts 
provided for them. These ways are rarely passive, nor are 
the lines of growth as orderly and linear as a transmission 
model of teaching might imply. In the remaining chapters of 
this book, we will explore in more detail how students 
function within the contexts provided to them for learning 
to write. 
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Chapter 4 
The Students and Their Writing 
Arthur N. Applebee 



Introduction 

Results from the case study analyses , examined with 
respect to a variety of special issues in chapters 5 through 
8, are based on our work with sons 20 students (15 by the 
end of the 16 months of study) • This chapter will focus on 
the kinds of writing experiences which these students had at 
school and at hone, comparing them ooth with each other and 
with the results ootained in earlier phases of the study. 
The final half of the chapter will portray 3 of the students 
in more detail* to give a sense of the individuality that 
underlies the results in other chapters. 



Xhk Writing SfcUdSHtl 12ft 

One concern that has run throughout our studies has 
oeen to explore the nature and frequency of the writing 
experiences of high school students. In our earlier studies 
of classrooms , as well as in the textbook analyses reported 
in the previous chapter, we were able to describe general 
emphases across grades and subject areas. In contrast, the 
data from our longitudinal studies allowed us to explore how 
these general emphases worked themselves out in the 
cumulative experience of individual students. 

The best estimate of the amount of writing completed oy 
each student comes from the interview data. Prom this, we 
were able to follow each piece through from initial 
assignment to completion, whether or not the paper was 
returned oy the teacher, "lost," or hidden in embarrassment. 
Table 4.1 summarizes the average amount of writing completed 
by each student, over a full academic year. (To provide the 
most accurate estimates, taole 4.1 is based on the 15 
students who remained in the study throughout year 2; any 
distortions due to unevenness in the pattern of assignments 
(e.g, term papers due at the end of a grading period) thus 
even out) • 

On the average, the 15 students completed 31.4 pieces 
of writing for their various classes during 1 academic year, 
and another 2.2 pieces of writing on their own at home. 
English classes were clearly the focus of writing activity, 
with English papers representing some 44 percent of the 
sample of schooi writing. At the same time, it is important 
to note that on the average less than half of a student's 
writing assignments were completed for English; the majority 
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Taole 4.1. Writing Completed During One Academic Year: 
Cast Study Students 



Htan Number of Papers per Student 



scnooi sponsored 


All 


ueccer 


Poorer 




English 


13.8 


13.2 


14.3 


16.0 


Foreign language 


0 ft 






o a 


Social Science 


8.8 


6.0 


11.7 


0.8 


Science 


6.7 


5.4 


5.3 


10.2 


Mathematics 


0.6 


0.2 


0.5 


1.3 


Other School 


0.7 


0.0 


0.2 


0.3 


Total School 


31.4 


25.2 


33.3 


36.5 


Self Sponsored 


2.2 


1.8 


2.0 


2.8 


Number of students 


15 


5 


6 


4 
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of writing experiences were in other subject areas. In 
turn, we must expect that these experiences in other subject 
areas must have had much to do with both the skills our 
students developed and the attitudes they took away. Social 
science (with 9 papers/year) and science (with 7) placed 
particular emphasis on student writing* 

Variations in the amount of writing completed are also 
interesting. The data in table 4.1 indicate that the poorer 
writers completed slightly more papers than the better 
writers r and that the English as a second language students 
completed the most separate assignments* If we separate the 
students by grade level r a similar pattern emerges; the 
tenth graders completed an average of 42.3 papers; the 
seniors an average of 24.2. (Both patterns are probaoly a 
function of an inverse relationship between frequency and 
length of assignment r with the older students and the better 
writers writing less frequently r but at greater length.) 
The averages obscure some sizeable variations within each 
group r however. Among the tenth graders r for example r Li 
(with 58 papers) completed 1.8 times as many assignments as 
Snerri (with 32) . Among the twelfth graders the range was 
even greater; Emily and Tai (with 48 papers each) completed 
2.8 times as many assignments as Sandy (with 17). From our 
work with these students r the vast range in amount of 
writing completed seemed more a function of their varying 
strategies for avoiding the work they were given than of the 
patterns of their teachers' assignments. 



Types Qt Writing Activity 

The significance of simple reports of the number of 
writing tasks completed in a particular time span is 
impossiole to evaluate. We need to know more about the 
tasks before v/e can determine whether students are being 
asked to write too much r too little, or in appropriate ways. 
To begin to examine these questions r we can look at the 
variety of tasks represented in the writing collected from 
our students. As we saw in chapter 2 r the samples collected 
re p resen t about 85 percent of the writing that they reported 
completing , with our highest collection rates for those 
subject areas in wnich they wrote most often. 



Audience 

Taole 4.2 summarizes the audiences addressed in the 
work of the case study students. Overall r the teacher-as- 
examiner was by far the most frequent audience for school 
writing. Percentages of such writing ranged from a low of 
54 percent for social science papers to a high of 98 percent 
for science writing. Opportunities to write for oneself (as 
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Table 4. 2. Audience for Case Study Writing Samples 







Mean 


Percent 


of Papers 






Total 
Papers 


Self 


Teacher 
Dialogue Examiner 


Wider 


School Sponsored 










English 


263 


4.0 


20.8 


66.9 


8.3 


Social Science 


146 


5.8 


24.4 


63.7 


6.2 


Science 


89 


0.9 


0.9 


98.2 


0.0 


Other 


52 


5.7 


17.0 


72.2 


5.0 


Self-sponsored 


53 


4.1 


20.1 


7.9 


68.0 


Overall 


603 


4.2 


18.9 


65.7 


11.2 



N » 15 students 
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in journals or exploratory writing) were relatively limited 
(about 4 percent over all for school sponsored writing) , as 
were papers which addressed a wider audience (6 percent over 
all)* On the other hand, student writing within a teacher- 
learner dialogue, in which teachers take on a more 
supportive role, was more substantially represented . Such 
papers represented some 21 percent of the writing collected 
from English classes, and 24 percent of the writing from 
social studies. 

Students 1 out of school writing, however, showed a 
dramatically different pattern • Some 68 percent of those 
papers managed to address a wider audience; only 8 percent 
read as though the student were still writing to the 
teacher-as-examiner . 

When the audience for student writing is examined 
separately for the three groups of students, some clear 
differences in patterns of experience emerge (table 4*3). 
In general, oetter writers rarely had opportunities to write 
for themselves or as part of a teacher-learner dialogue. 
Rather, most of their work was directed to the teacher as 
examiner. Poorer writers and ESL students, on the other 
hand, had greater access to a teacher-learner dialogue, 
though their work was still dominated by examiner audiences. 

Table 4.4 looks separately at the audiences addressed 
by the two age groups in our sample, dividing them by their 
initial achievement in writing* Looked at in this way, the 
eleventh and twelfth grade writers in the sample showed some 
movement away from examiner audiences in comparison with the 
comparable group of ninth and tenth graders, though this 
represented a different sort of shift for each of the 
achievement groups. For the better writers, the decrease in 
papers addressed to teacher-as-examiner resulted from an 
increase in the proportion of their papers that assumed a 
wider audience of interested readers (21 percent in the 
older sample) , which in turn reflected their developing 
competence in tackling informative writing tasks. For the 
poorer writers, a somewhat smaller decrease in teacher-as- 
examiner in the older sample reflected an increase in the 
proportion of journal activities, with self as audience. 
Finally, for the ESL students a decrease in teacher-as- 
examiner reflected in part an increase in papers that v/ere 
part of a teacher-learner dialogue, and in part an increase 
in papers addressed to a wider audience. 
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Taole 4.3, Audience for School Writing by 
Grade Level and Achievement 

Mean Percent of Papers 

Self Teacher Wider 

Total Dialogue Examiner 

Papers 

Grades 

9-10 292 1.7 17.3 74.1 7.0 

11-12 256 5.7 19.9 60.7 13.8 



Achievement 



Better 


157 


1.4 


8.3 


75.2 


15.1 


Poorer 


230 


6.9 


23.8 


59.1 


10.2 


ESL 


163 


3.0 


23.5 


65.4 


8.2 



Total 550 4.2 18.9 65.7 11.2 

N * 15 students 
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Table 4.4. Audiences for School Writing: Interaction of 
Grade Level and Achievement 



Better Writers 

Grades 9-10 

11-12 

Poorer Writers 

Grades 9-10 

11-12 

ESL Students 

Grades 9-10 

11-12 

N * 15 students 



Self 

0.9 
1.7 

2.2 
10.4 

1.8 
3.4 



Mean Percent of Papers 

Teacher 
Dialogue Examiner 



6.4 
9.6 

24.9 
23.0 

16.1 
26.0 



86.1 
68.0 

63.4 
55.9 

82.1 
59.8 



Wider 

6.7 
20.7 

9.5 
10.7 

0.0 
10.9 



52^ 53 



Function 



If tfte audiences for school writing were dominated by 
the teacher in the role of examiner , its functions were 
dominated by informational tasks (table 4.5). Overall, 
informational writing represented 89 percent of the school 
tasks collected from our case study students; it ranged 
from 84 percent of the writing in English to 100 percent of 
that from science classes. 

Papers from two subject areas, English and social 
science, showed somewhat more diversity. In social science, 
for example, 10 percent of the writing was coded as 
personal, while in English some 10 percent represented 
imaginative writing (primarily stories and poems) • 

Table 4.6 provides a further breakdown of the kinds of 
informational writing tasks completed for various subject 
areas. As the table makes clear, the bulk of student 
writing fell within a rather narrow range of functions. 
Approximately 88 percent of the school writing reflected 
either generalized summary or analytic writing. The balance 
between these two shifts from subject area to subject area; 
samples from English were 12 percent summary, 78 percent 
analysis compared with science with 46 percent summary, 37 
percent analysis. Still it is clear that the functions which 
help motivate and shape student writing were characterized 
more oy their similarities than their differences. 

Out-of -school writing again showed a different pattern. 
Some 39 percent of the writing students undertook on their 
own was imaginative in function (table 4.5), and another 5 
percent was personal (primarily journals but including some 
letters to close friends). Though informational writing 
done out of school continued to be dominated by summary and 
analysis, the papers collected also reflected some 
reporting, theorizing, and persuasive tasks (table 4.6). 

If we look separately at the kinds of school-sponsored 
writing tasks undertaken by our three samples of students, 
some differences in their experiences emerge (tables 4.7). 
The poorer writers in our sample wrote more extensively in 
the personal and imaginative modes than did the better 
writers or tne ESL students. Overall, these modes accounted 
for some 22 percent of their writing, compared with only 4 
percent for the better writers and 2 percent for the ESL 
students. 
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Taole 4.5. Function for Case Study Writing Samples 

Mean Percent of Papers 



Infornia- Imagina- 

Total tional Personal tive 
Papers 

School sponsored 

English 263 84.4 5.2 10.4 

Social Science 146 88.4 9.80 1.8 

Science 89 100.0 0.0 0.0 

Other 52 96.2 3.8 0.0 

Self -sponsored 53 56.4 4.8 38.9 

Overall 603 85.9 5.6 8.5 
N » 15 students 



Taole 4*6* Types of Informational Writing 

Mean Percent cf Papers 
School Sponsored 





English 


Social 
Science 


Science 


Other 


Self 
Sponsored 


All 


Notes 


1.0 


3.5 


4.6 


4.0 


0.0 


2.1 


Record 


0.9 


2.0 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


Report 


3.9 


0.7 


10.6 


15.9 


10.2 


5.6 


Summary 


12.2 


28.6 


46.6 


28.8 


14.8 


22.3 


Analysis 


78.3 


63.1 


37.1 


51.3 


57.9 


65.4 


Theory 


3.3 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


5.2 


2.0 


Persuasive 0.5 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 


11.9 


1.2 


Total 
papers 


217 


123 


89 


51 


27 


507 



N ■ 15 students 
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Taole 



Function of School writing by Grade Level 
and Achievement 

Mean Percent of Papers 

Total Informational Personal Imaginative 
Papers 



Grades 
9-10 
11-12 



292 
256 



91.2 
86.5 



2.4 
7.8 



6.4 
5.7 



Achievement 

Better 
Writers 

Poorer 
Writers 

BSL 

Students 



157 

230 



163 

All 550 
N * 15 students 



95.9 

78.1 

98.0 
88.4 



1.9 

10.8 

1.0 
5.7 



2.3 
11.1 

1.0 
5.9 
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Table 4*8 takes the analysis further, showing the types 
of writing tasks completed by the two different age groups 
within each achievement group. For both the better writers 
and the ESL students f school writing narrov/ed even more 
sharply around analytic writing tasks in the eleventh and 
twelfth grade* For the poorer writers, on the other hand, 
the pattern was quite different; the proportion of analytic 
writing which they were expected to attempt was only about 
half that of the other two groups, while assignments devoted 
to other kinds of tasks (in particular, imaginative and 
personal writing) increased to some 30 percent. 



Information Needed for the writing Task 

If student writing is meant to convey information, the 
source of tnat information is of interest* Table 4.9 
presents a simple analysis of source, contrasting tasks 
answered from information drawn from a teacher or text with 
those in which students could draw upon their own experience 
or reactions to the material* (Since some assignments 
integrate new material with students 1 experience or 
reactions while others point them toward other sources, 
totals can be greater or less than 100 percent*) 

The majority of the writing tasks completed by our 
sample were based on information drawn from teacher or text* 
English assignments were slightly less likely to draw on 
such syntheses of information, but even for those papers the 
percentage was high (€7 percent)* In most of the school 
writing tasks we discussed with our case study students, 
opportunities to use personal experience as the basis for 
writing were limited. (When they did occur, they were 
usually part of personal or imaginative writing tasks, 
rather than of informational ones.) Not surprisingly, 
writing produced outside of school drew much more heavily on 
personal experience, and only occasionally on information 
from other sources* 

Table 4*9 also summarizes differences in the sources of 
information drawn upon by our three groups of students. 
These again reflect differences in the amount of personal 
and imaginative writing completed by these groups: for the 
better writers and ESL students, a higher proportion of the 
tasks were based on information from teacher or textbook (79 
and 72 percent for the two groups, respectively). Poorer 
writers, meanwhile, drew primarily on personal experience 
for some 40 percent of their school writing. 
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Taole 4.8. Functions of School Writing: Interaction of 
Grade Level and Achievement 

Mean Percent of Papers 

Record/ Other 

Report Summary Analysis Theory Writing 

Better Writers 

Grades 9-10 7.5 25.4 61.9 0.9 4.3 

11-12 1.5 10.5 80.2 3.3 4.0 

Poorer Writers 

Grades 9-10 14.3 33.0 35.4 0.6 16.7 

11-12 3.3 20.6 44.0 2.1 29.9 

ESL Students 

Grades 9-10 10.7 32.1 55.4 0.0 1.8 

11-12 8.8 5.9 80.6 0.9 3.7 

N » 15 students 




Table 4.9. Knowledge Drawn Upon in Writing 

Mean Percent of Papers 



Personal Teacher or 

Papers Experience Text 
Discussed 

School Sponsored 

English 118 32.6 67.4 

Social Science 39 12.5 81.1 

Other School 39 26.0 77.1 

Total School 196 27.3 71.5 

Self Sponsored 14 86.2 18.5 

Achievement 

Better Writers 66 22.1 79.0 

Poorer Writers 74 40.4 54.5 

ESL Students 56 29.3 71.9 

N ■ 15 students 




The Case Studies in Context 



In chapter 2, we pointed out that the ease study 
students were selected to allow us to scudy tne development 
of writing skills within as favorable a context as 
possible— a good school with a well-developed program in 
writing , and an overall academic orientation. Even with 
these advantages, however, it is clear that the writing 
experiences of the case study students shared many of the 
same emphases we have found in our earlier studies of 
schools and programs in general. 

The most important features which the work of our case 
study students shared with the national samples were 1) the 
empnasis on teacher as examiner in their writing for all 
subjects, and 2) the concentration on informational writing 
tasks, particularly those requiring summary or analysis. In 
the national sample, 55 percent of the papers had been 
directed to the teacher as examiner, and 12 percent had been 
addressed to a wider audience. As with the case study 
students, papers addressed to a teacher as part of an 
instructional dialogue were most common in English and 
social science, and less common in science and other subject 
areas (Applebee, 1981; p. 49). Results for function in the 
national sample were similarly close to those from the case 
studies, with some 39 percent of the samples representing 
analytic writing and another 23 percent representing summary 
tasks. Again, English and social science classes showed 
somewhat more variety than the other subject areas 
(Applebee, 1981; p. 37). 

Where the case study students may differ most from the 
results from the national samples is in the frequency of 
their writing experiences, and in the amount of systematic 
instruction >hat accompanied their writing, particularly in 
their English classes. (We will examine the nature of that 
instruction in chapters 7 and 10.) 



Profiles of Three Students. 

We will turn now to a more detailed introduction to 
three of our case study students. Rather than "typical" of 
the students in our sample, the profiles are intended to 
provide a sense of the uniqueness and individuality of the 
students with whom we worked closely. Donna, the subject of 
the first profile, was a highly successful eleventh grader 
at the time our study began; Mar! , who we will meet in the 
second profile, was also an eleventh grader, but his 
academic work was at best a bothersome intrusion on the rest 
of his life; Jan, introduced in the third profile, began the 
study as a ninth grader struggling to accommodate herself to 
a new school and new tasks. 
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All three profiles art based on analyses prepared by 
the team members who worked most closely with each student. 



Donna 

Donna joined the study during her eleventh grade year 
and continued until she graduated. Friendly and self 
confident, she was almost a textbook example of a successful 
high school student. During her senior year, for example, 
her activities included taking three advanced placement 
courses, composing music, painting, drawing, writing poetry 
and short stories, learning foreign languages for fun, 
working part time for an architect, running on the track 
team, serving as an advisor for a church youth group, and 
participating in our longitudinal study of her experiences 
as a writer. Donna's self-confidence and articulateness made 
her in some ways an ideal subject for a writing study. She 
freely provided explanations of what she thought about her 
writing, and of how she went about doing it. 



Writing Processes 

Donna's writing divided into three major types, each of 
which she approached differently. For her English classes, 
most of her writing was expository, usually involving 
critical essays on literary works. For social science 
classes, her writing was usually based directly on 
information presented in her texts or reference books; this 
typically recuired summarization of previously presented 
material, with little integration or exploration on her 
part. Donna also wrote stories and poems, either at home in 
her spare time or during a boring class to fill the time. 

Donna wrote her school papers directly at a typewriter, 
after gathering whatever information she felt she might 
need. Her English papers, with their emphasis on analytic 
writing, were usually revised substantially, though she 
focussed her efforts on the first paragraphs. Everything 
revolved around her choice of a thesis statement and its 
amplification in the opening paragraph: 

The beginning is most important to me. If it's not 
right it is almost impossible to get anything else. 
The thesis is in the first paragraph and then (when the 
first paragraph is written) I have the paper outlined. 
I need a paragraph to prove each point made in the 
thesis. 

Because this paragraph played such an important role, it was 
sometimes rewritten as many as 10 times before she felt 
comfortaole with it. Her concerns as she revised v/ere to 
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get the thesis "right" and to "be concise" in her language. 

The rest of a paper would expand on and illustrate the 
points she nad made in her opening. To get material for the 
uody of the paper , Donna would spend considerable time 
"looking through the book for good quotes that fit the 
topic." She was very skillful at weaving these 
illustrations into her discussion. 

Most of her writing for other subjects involved summary 
rather than analysis. She described this type of writing 
as, 

Where I don't have to think. I just read the book and 
it's already tnere. I just kind of paraphrase it and 
write it down. ... I read it all and then I write it 
out. It's so much easier (than writing for English 
class). There isn't a main idea in paragraphs. It 
just kind of f ...I figure f well f it's long enough f I'll 
make another paragraph. 

Elaborating on this distinction f she added f 

In English class f you can't just take the 
information right out of a book f so it takes a lot more 
to organize it. And also when you're writing for 
English class , each paragraph has to have its own 
little meaning f and a conclusion f thesis. But in (a 
social science essay) f you never have thesis 's or 
anything like that. 

Donna considered this kind of writing easier f since she 
didn't have to worry so much about it. She also made fewer 
revisions in her social scionce drafts. When she did 
revise f she again focussed on the beginning of the paper f 
"putting in nice sentences" to "make it sound better." 

In her writing at horoe f Donna was more likely to throw 
off the constraints of exposition and to experiment with 
poetry and short stories. This writing was done "for fun," 
and sometimes directly parodied work she had been doing in 
her English classes. Most such pieces were written quickly 
and few were revised. During her junior year f her English 
teacher encouraged students to turn in unassigned writing 
* but Donna did this with only one of her poems. The teacher 
suggested some revisions , which Donna incorporated along 
with a few more of her own. But revision was the exception 
rather than the rule in her imaginative writing. Donna 
snared this writing with her family and friends , 
occasionally puolishing a piece in the school literary 
magazine. 
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Writing Instruction 



The instruction that shaped Donna 1 s writing took place 
so long ago that she could not remember it. Yet the 
effects of earlier instruction were completely ingrained* 
She knew exactly what should go into a thesis paragraph. 
She knew that simple sentences were boring , complex ones 
•nice." She knew that word choice should not be haphazard 
and spent a good deal of time choosing the "best sounding" 
words. She knew that writing more than one draft was 
important. 

During both years that we worked with her, Donna 1 s 
teachers took such knowledge for granted. Their assignments 
consisted simply of a topic, due date, and length of paper* 
Donna felt that this was enough: "Everyone knows how to do 
it so they don't have to tell you anything*" She did 
rememoer being taught about topic sentences and paragraph 
structure while in junior high school, and about the "funnel 
paragraph" at the beginning of high school* (The first 
sentence is a broad statement, the second one narrower, the 
third states your thesis, the last is a mini-conclusion.) 
Her teachers 1 comments on her work usually emphasized 
logical argument and development of the thesis* Rarely, an 
alternative wording might be suggested* Donna knew that to 
get good grades you must use "concise, descriptive words but 
not run on and on. Your points must relate to the thesis." 

Donna was extremely grade conscious, and would 
sacrifice her tine and personal interests to get a better 
grade on an assignment. She preferred to play it safe 
rather than to experiment with either form or content: 
"Even though a lot of it I might not believe myself, as long' 
as the teacher does, that's what counts." 



Audiences 

Donna nearly always wrote by herself, sharing it later 
with her mother and a group of friends she met for lunch. 
Her mother's help was most likely to be enlisted when she 
was having a problem with a school assignment; they would 
discuss idea3 for the paper and her mother would usually 
suggest she "let it rest" for a while. The lunch group 
often shared unassigned writing, which Donna felt was "more 
interesting" than their school work. In general, the circle 
of friends served to sanction completed work rather than to 
critique it; "that's good" was the typical, and expected, 
reaction. 
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Conclusion 



For Donna, writing was important as a means to an end. 
The end might oe a good grade or an amusing poem, but 
writing was not important to her as an activity in itself. 
She wrote fluently and without any major problems. She also 
knew what her teachers were looking for, and wrote to those 
concerns to insure she would get a good grade. At the same 
time, her writing developed little during these last two 
years of her high school career. She rested comfortably 
within the structures she knew well, avoiding new formats or 
new approaches. The one area of her writing where she was 
willing to experiment — her poetry — she treated casually and 
playfully, never using it to do more than entertain herself 
and her friends for a passing moment. 



Mark 

Mark, like Donna, was an articulate and self-confident 
student who participated in the study during both his junior 
and senior years. Although a reasonably hard-working 
student, Mark was not particularly interested in his ..school 
subjects, concentrating most of his time and energy on 
tennis. He played for the school team, spent much of hir 
out-of-school time training or coaching, and spent the 
summer after his senior year touring Asia as part of a 
travelling tennis clinic. Though he was conscientious about 
completing his writing assignments, Mark invested far less 
time and energy in them than he put into his tennis playing. 

As a writer, Mark was struggling to overcome what he 
viewed as a weak background in writing skills. Raised on a 
farm in the east oefore moving to California for his last 
two years of high school, he was not accustomed to the high 
academic standards at his new school. Contrasting the two 
experiences, he noted tnat "Before, you could just write a 
short paragraph, a couple of sentences, and you didn't have 
to give examples or anything. You could get away with a lot 
less writing." Compared with his classmates, Mark felt he 
had much to learn about writing. In addition to matters of 
grammar and punctuation, Mark was working during these two 
years to master the intricacies of exposition, including 
topic sentences, paragraph structures, and appropriate 
conclusions. His approaches to writing tasks reflected his 
growing awareness of these conventions, as well as his 
concerns with grammar and punctuation. 



Instruction 

Mark was placed in remedial Englisn, and his teachers 
provided quite a oit of instruction about how to structure 
an essay. During his senior year, for example, the teacher 
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began by providing students with a topic , thesis statement, 
and outline replete with supporting details for each essay. 
As the year progressed , she gradually removed these 
supports , so that by the end of the course students were 
providing their own details and organization. The writing 
component of the class was organized as a workshop, so that 
the teacner was available to provide help when it was 
needed. 

Mark wrote very little for his other courses, and when 
he did so relied upon the opening/body/conclusion structure 
that he had learned in English. His experiences outside of 
English were similar to those that we have seen Donna 
reporting: the class would be given a topic and a due date, 
and little other guidance. The. topics were more likely to 
draw on his personal experiences, however, as in a report on 
family expenses for his Family Life class during his senior 
year. One of his best papers was an interview about 
Communism, for his eleventh grade Government class • Here he 
was able to interview a friend who, as a professional tennis 
player, had travelled in Red China. 



Writing Processes 

Typically, Mark began his writing assignments by 
sitting down, looking through his book, and thinking about 
what to write. When a thesis and an outline had been 
provided, he focussed on those parts of his textbook that 
dealt with the points in the outline. As he put it, "She 
has us exemplifying every little thing, so it gets really 
hard." Even when he had been told what to write about, Mark 
had trouole keeping to the outline. In an essay on BrAttfi 
Hfitt Hoxld, for example, he was to support the thesis that 
the novel uses three types of comic effect: wit, satire, 
and irony. Although the teacher's outline included examples 
of each type of effect, Mark never got beyond his discussion, 
of wit; nor did he manage to provide a conclusion. 

Mark's approach to more open-ended writing changed 
during his senior year, in response to his experience with 
this structure. As a junior, he followed a loose 
opening/oody/conclusion structure emphasized by his English 
teacher. Rather than planning in advance, he moved through 
his writing point by point — thinking of one idea and writing 
it down, thinking of another, and so on. This approach 
worked reasonably well when he could organize his writing as 
a narrative, but for more analytic tasks he often found 
himself in trouole. 

As a senior, his first priority became to create a 
thesis statement and accompanying outline. As he explained, 
•I've always had problems in writing, 'cause I f d jump back 
and forth to and from different points. So what I do now is 
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make a little order of how it (the essay) is going to go and 
I work from that. It makes it more organized, flows it 
together more*" He was not so enthusiastic about working 
from his teacher 1 s outlines, however: "It cramped my 
writing style* . .. Instead of trying to think what you 1 re 
thinking, you had to try to think v/hat she was thinking." 

Mark spent relatively little time on his assigned 
writing, usually between one and two hours per essay. Once 
he had his thesis and outline, he would try co keep to them. 
The goal, as he explained it toward the end of his senior 
year, was "to be factual, to get the message across 
properly*" 

When he had finished his first draft, Mark invariably 
wrote out a second version in which he polished his language 
but rarely examined larger issues of organization or 
development: "My rough draft to the good draft, it's 
oasically just a proofread, grammatical errors and stuff 
like that." Nonetheless Mark felt this was an important 
part of writing, because of the problems he had: "Like I'll 
start out with % is', then I 1 !! say *was', and I won't notice 
it wnen I read it over. Things like that." He often asked 
nis tennis coach, or a friend of his father f s who works as 
an editor, to read over his drafts for problems with grammar 
and punctuation. 

Although Mark completed his assignments relatively 
quickly, he disliked writing in class because it gave him 
little time to reread and correct his work. 



Conclusion 

Mark f s writing developed considerably during his last 
two years of high school, though writing (like the rest of 
his academic life) was at best a secondary interest. He 
accepted writing as one of the things you have to do for 
school, though he did not enjoy it. In general, he 
preferred narrative tasks (at which he was relatively 
successful), ami was particularly uncomfortable with 
analytic writing in which points must be defended logically 
and systematically. As he neared the end of his senior 
year, however, he was beginning to master at least some of 
the forms of the analytic essay, though he was not yet 
comfortable enough to adapt them for his own purposes. 



Jan 

Jan participated in the study during her ninth and 
tenth grade years. As a ninth grader, Jan had very positive 
feelings toward her writing, particularly when it was 
personal or deative. She had been keeping a journal for 
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several years , and wrote in it almost every night , "about 
tilings I do during the day. ...teachers being awful, crabby , 
students being oad...if I had trouble with anything." This 
was a very personal form of writing; she claimed it helped 
her as a "way of understanding" herself , of sorting out her 
thoughts. 

Both her family and prior schooling had encouraged Jan 
to be creative and expressive. Before high school, she 
attended an "open" school where she was allowed to develop 
at her own pace. She and her mother had saved her writing 
throughout her school years, and many of the samples from 
elementary school were poems and short stories. As a ninth 
grader, she still enjoyed writing such pieces, centered on 
things that had happened to her, and felt a genuine sense of 
satisfaction when they were completed. She had some trouble 
with school writing, mostly oecause of the constraints of 
time and teacher-set topic, but she received a great deal of 
support from her mother during the writing process, and her 
attitude toward writing remained almost buoyantly positive. 

For a variety of reasons, Jan's attitudes toward 
writing shifted dramatically over the course of her second 
year in the study. The journal was abandoned early on in 
the year, as were the poetry and short stories. All of the 
writing Jan brought to the interviews was school sponsored , 
and when asked about her personal writing, she answered, 
somewhat reluctantly, that there didn't seem to be enough 
time. Instead, "learning how to do" school writing became 
important. Jan became very concerned about grades — they 
figured in every interview — and with the rules she was to 
employ in writing for her teachers. At the end of the year, 
she registered for an elective course in composition because 
she "wanted to get a better understanding of how to write an 
essay — to get the thoughts together quickly — so I could do 
it." 

I would like to learn to write more rapidly. I knew 
people who can write a really good paper in just a few 
minutes. .. .It causes a lot of tension in me because I 
know I'm not getting done as fast as I should be. 

By the end of the year, Jan had virtually stopped attending 
to the personal uses of writing, and had become interested, 
almost exclusively, in alleviating the "tension" that 
writing for school brought on. This shift seemed to derive, 
at least partly, from the writing instruction Jan was 
receiving . 

As a freshman, Jan was enrolled in an accelerated 
English class; the following year, on the recommendation of 
her teacher, she had dropped to a less competitive track: 
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I'm in a lower lane class. It's for people , un, who 
aren't as smart. ...I was recommended for the class. 
Last year, the class was really hard. It was a good 
class , out I don't feel like working that hard. 

In spite of the last disclaimer , however , Jan was displeased 
with her sophomore English class because it wasn't demanding 
enough: 

I think the teacher is a lot more lenient in grading. 
I don't like it as well.... You need the insistence on 
perfection or you don't learn anything. I have to be 
constantly pushed. 

Jan never resolved the tension between "wanting to be 
pushed" and "not wanting to work that hard." On the one 
nand, she felt that grading was a necessary part of the 
process of writing for school. She wanted to be evaluated 
honestly for her work, and she wanted her teacher to respect 
her enough to maintain high standards. On the other hand, 
she was somewhat resentful of the kinds of assignments she 
was given, and especially resentful of the time constraints 
of writing for scnool: 

I can never write in class. I have trouble doing all 
kinds of things in class. I really need breathing 
space between the time I get a topic and the time I 
have to write. I also think it would be good to know 
the topic before you read the book. I forget a lot of 
stuff in the book when it's time to write the essay. 

The frustration Jan felt with some of her school 
assignments led her to fall back on a series of rules — 
culled from the instruction she had received — for solving 
the proolems those assignments present. She knew, for 
example, that English essays are "supposed to have five 
paragraphs, a thesis statement, and all that other garbage." 
A typical English essay on All £uifi£ OR £h£ Western Front 
began with a quotation and a list of three examples 
supporting Jan's thesis. When asked why she chose three 
examples, Jan replied: 

Because that's the minimum you can have. I've never 
written (an essay) that had more than that. You have 
to have three. You have to have five paragraphs in an 
essay. 

The ready-made structure defined the minimum requirements, 
out it did not help her with time and, perhaps more 
importantly, it did not solve the problems she encountered 
in other subject areas: 

I have trouble applying it (the 5-paragraph frame) to 
some things, like my social studies reports. It's 
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supposed to work for any essay you have to write, but 
in social studies , it's hard to explain in a short 
N ?hrase wnat the paragraph is going to be about. Like 
on certain characteristics aoout a person if you're 
writing a biography or autobiography. 

Jan wanted to do well when writing for school , but the 
instruction she received provided insufficient support for 
the writing tasks she had to face. Not only did it limit 
her thinking ("I've never written one that had more than 
that"), out, at times, it seemed inappropriate to the 
assignment. 

If the rules she was given for writing sometimes 
frustrated Jan, her assignments were also a matter of 
concern. Near tne beginning of her sophomore year, she was 
told to keep a journal for social studies. At first, she 
kept this separate from her personal journal, writing for 
herself, then "removing the personal stuff"" that she didn't 
want the teacher to see; she turned in the edited version 
for a grade. Eventually, however, Jan dropped the personal 
journal altogether, partly because there was no time to keep 
two, and partly because she felt that it was interfering 
with her performance on school assignments: 

If I write in my journal, I lose my creativity in other 
writing. It's like water in a hot water heater — it 
runs out. If I just write straight facts in my 
journal, like X I had a math test today,' then it's ok. 
But if I'm creative, I don't have anything left for my 
other writing. 

In the personal journal, Jan was able to write "very 
abstractly, jumping around from one thing to another" — but 
when writing for a teacher, she was more careful about 
organization, because she knew she would "be graded down if 
they don't understand it." 

During her sophomore year, Jan's personal purposes for 
writing — the purposes that led her to keep a journal and 
compose poems — were "taken over" by the purposes of 
schooling. The pattern seemed especially cle?.r on an 
assignment Jan was offered in English class: 

We were supposed to write two essays on Hamlet . but if 
we could only write one, we had a list of alternative 
assignments about a thing or a place or a person. 



From that list, Jan selected this one: "Choose an object and 
write a 150-word descriptive paragraph about it, beginning 
with a general statement and supporting that statement with 
specific details." The assignment seems straightforward 
enough: a paragraph-length version of the thesis/support 



essay* Yet it caused Jan considerable concern* First, she 
was unwilling to believe that the teacher really wanted 
something of paragraph-length only* Her sense of the rules 
for essays led her to argue, somewhat vehemently, that the 
teacher must have made a mistake on the assignment: 

You can't have a one-paragraph essay* I'm sure that's 
not what the teacher wants* We're supposed to write an 
essay . I suppose you could do it (write one 
paragraph) , but you would probably be graded down for 
it* 

Clearly, Jan has taken her previous instruction seriously — 
so much so that she seems inflexible in the face of even a 
slightly different task* In spite of the clearly-stated 
directions, Jan wrote a five-paragraph essay* 



Conclusion 

Jan came to high school with positive attitudes toward 
writing and with a confident view of herself as a writer. 
It would be too much to claim that schooling completely 
undermined that confidence and that attitude, but it seems 
clear that both were displaced, at least temporarily, with a 
rather grim concern for getting her written products in the 
correct form. Such a shift— if it is temporary— may be a 
necessary step in Jan's growth as a writer* Yet it seems 
unfortunate that the instruction Jan received took so little 
account of her original purposes for writing* Rather than 
building on those purposes, making constructive use of them, 
that instruction provided Jan only with a rather arbitrary 
set of rules which she had trouble applying in an 
intelligent fashion* Further instruction may solve the 
problem — or it may exacerbate it by further removing Jan 
from the center of her writing and causing her to rely even 
more heavily on external evaluation as a sign of success. In 
any case, the kind of writing Jan did and the attitudes she 
brought to it altered significantly between her freshman and 
sophomore years, and it is not clear that Jan was the better 
for it. 



Conclusion 

This brief look at the writing experiences of three of 
the case study students suggests a number of issues that we 
will explore further in the chapters that follow* One theme 
that runs throughout these chapters concerns the prevalence 
of tasks designed to evaluate previous learning, and the 
consequences for the writing that results* Another theme 
involves the challenges posed by the analytic writing that 
is such an important part of the high school curriculum, and 
the ways in which students learn to work within these 
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initially unfamiliar analytic frames of reference* A third 
concerns the tensions that exist between the goals which a 
teacher may hold for a particular assignment $ and the 
purposes that the students may develop in the process of 
making that assignment their own. None of these issues has 
simple answers, but together they shape the process of 
learning to write in the secondary school. 
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Chapter 5 

The Demands of School Writing 

Arthur N. Applebee 
Russel K. Durst 
George E. Newell 



Introduction 

The present chapter will explore jin more detail the 
writing skills and strategies required hy school writing 
tasks , drawing comparisons between the oproaches of the 
students we have been studying and those of the adult 
authors of the textbooks they use* 

Following Britton et al. (1975) , most of our analyses 
of writing have been holistic, relying on native speakers 1 
intuitive understanding of the conventions of language for 
judgments about the intended audience and purpose of 
completed writing samples* Our data are drawn from 
observations of ongoing instruction, rather than from 
interventions or assignments structured by the research 
team; as one result, we have found (as we would expect) that 
virtually all of the writing we have examined has been 
addressed to the teacher. Because the functions or uses of 
school writing show more variability, we will focus upon 
them in exploring students 1 developing skills. 

The function categories have been described in chapter 
2. One of the assumptions motivating our analysis of 
function was that the various uses of writing involve 
different underlying "logics" or rules of evidence and 
organization; these, in turn, pose different cognitive and 
linguistic demands for the writer, requiring the exercise or 
orchestration of different combinations of skills in the 
process of writing. As a consequence, we would expect that 
growth in writing abilities would involve a gradual 
differentiation of more sophisticated uses of writing, and 
that effective writing programs would provide students with 
a range of different kinds of writing tasks. 

We heve also assumed that the various secondary school 
i ject areas would differ in the types of writing required, 
'i iome extent, this variation results from an emphasis on 
dirferent writing functions: English teachers are more 
likely than other teachers to ask students to write stories 
or poems; business education classes are more likely than 
others to emphasize letters and reports. Even within 
specific types of writing, however, academic disciplines may 
differ in their rules of evidence and organization. History 
and science teachers both require reports on specific 
events , for example, but the focus of the students 1 
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attention (and the formats to be followed) are likely to 
differ • Again, these assumptions have led us to expect that 
effective writing programs will involve writing across the 
disciplines, not just in English classes* 

The analyses presented in this chapter represent an 
initial examination of our assumptions about the different 
demands posed oy specific rhetorical contexts* Two aspects 
of context were examined: subject area and function (or 
use). Within specific contexts, two sources of writing were 
examined: novice writers, represented by ninth graders in 
the various strands of our study, and expert writsrs, 
represented oy authors of our textbook selections* (These 
selections are in one sense the "models" of mature writing 
in school contexts.) 

Three aspects of text structure were chosen for initial 
examination: overall coherence, as reflected in Hasan's 
(1980) measure of interaction among cohesive chains; local 
operations, as reflected in Odell's (1977) measures of 
intellectual strategies; and global structure of text 
content, as reflected in Meyer's (1975, 1981) hierarchical 
rendering of content structure. 



sample Selection 

For these analyses, passages were selected to allow 
clear contrasts between categories of interest. Science and 
social science were chosen as subject areas in which 
students are frequently asked to write, and in which 
textoook passages and writing assignments reflect similar 
functions or uses of writing. (Although students also write 
frequently in English, their reading and writing tend to 
reflect differing language functions.) Summary and analysis 
were chosen as the most frequent types of writing required 
in these subject areas. These modes are of further interest 
oecause the category system implies some clear differences 
in the writing strategies required for the two tasks: 
summary (or "generalized narrative" in Britton et al.'s 
[1975] original formulation) is assumed to be a generically 
simpler task, relying to a large extent on narrative 
frameworks, while analysis involves a shift to "logical" 
modes of classification and categorization. 

Selection of student writing began with samples for 
which there had been unanimous agreement about function 
category when they were scored independently by two raters. 
These were furtner reviewed by members of the research team 
to insure that all selections clearly represented the 
intended function category and subject area, and that the 
samples represented complete texts rather than excerpts from 
student work. Textbook passages were similarly selected on 
the basis of a clearly represented writing function and on 
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tht ability of the passage (though drawn from a larger 
chapter) to stand on its own as a complete text. 

Passages were selected from among the ninth grade 
samples available in the study as a whole , in a 2x2x2 
factorial design contrasting function (summary* analysis) , 
subject area (social science, science), and source (student 
writing, textoook writing) . Forty passages were selected in 
all, 5 per cell. Length was not controlled for either 
textbook passages or student writing; mean length of all 
selections was 270 words (s.d. ■ 13*0), with no significant 
differences between functions, or between students and 
textoooks. Science passages were significantly shorter than 
social science samples (P (1; 32] * 4.3, p < .05) • 



Text Analyses 

Each passage was separately analyzed for overall 
coherence, local operations, and global structure using the 
systems outlined in the following sections. Two raters also 
rated each passage holistictilly for overall quality, using a 
5-point scale. Holistic scoiings were carried out 
separately for textoook passages and student writing. 
Ratings were summed to obtain a total quality score ranging 
from 2 to 10 for each passage. Interrater reliabilities for 
the total scores were .86 for the textbook selections and 
•82 for the student writing samples. 

Overall Coherence . Hasan's (1980) measure of text 
coherence is based on an examination of relationships among 
chains of lexical items held together by a variety of 
cohesive devices (Halliday & Hasan, 1976). In an identity 
chain , each item in the chain refers to the same person, 
item or event. For example: "iiaiX once lived in Utah. Now 
she lives in New York, 19 where Harx and sh& refer to the same 
per sen. In a similarity sixain, members belong to the same 
clast* of items, such as musical instruments or travel verbs 
(go, talk). Members of this type of chain can also be 
antonyms, synonyms, hyponyms, or meronyms. (Hyponyms are 
pairs of words in which one word has all but one of the 
semantic components of the other: e.g., "father" is a 
hyponym of "parent," as "father" is "parent" plus "mala." 
Meronyms involve whole-part relationships, such as "car" and 
"chassis.") 

Chain interaction occurs when two or more items from 
one chain stand in the same case grammar relationships with 
two or more memoers of another chain. In the example aoove, 
flayy and live are members of cohesive chains, and since they 
stand in the same case grammar relationship in the two 
sentences, there is a chain interaction as well as a set of 
cohesive ties between the two sentences. (In this 
particular example, Utah and Hfitt York also form a cohesive 
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chain, and are similarly involved in chain interaction 
between the two sentences.) 



The system distinguishes three kinds of lexical tokens • 
R»uvant tokens are that subset of the total set of lexi* al 
tokens which are included within cohesive chains (within and 
between clauses); peripheral tokens are those tokens not 
included within cohesive chains, and central tokens are that 
subset of relevant tokens which figure directly in chain 
interaction across clauses* Hasan states that central 
tokens contribute the most to the coherence of a text* She 
compares the ratio of central tokens to relevant tokens, as 
a primary measure of text coherence* Thus, a more coherent 
text does not necessarily have more cohesive ties than a 
less conerent one; rather, it has more interaction between 
cohesive chains* 

The first step in carrying out this analysis waa to 
break each passage down into clauses. Then, a "lexical 
rendering" was done, replacing all pronouns, ellipses, and 
other substitutions by their referents, in order to 
facilitate the identification of chains* Next the cohesion 
analysis was performed; identity and similarity chains were 
located* Finally, chain interaction was examined and the 
number of relevant tokens and central tokens was computed* 
(Procedures for this analysis are specified in more detail 
in appendix 5.) 

Local Operations . Odol^s (1977) analysis of 
intellectual operations is based on a variety of linguistic 
signals of processes used in consciously examining 
information, attitudes, or concepts. In applying the system 
to a particular passage, each instance of a process is noted 
and totals per process calculated for each passage* The 
processes are "local" in the sense that they can be 
identified through a sentence-by-sentence analysis, without 
attention to overall text structure* Whether the sentence- 
level features identified serve to organize inter-sentence 
relationships is irrelevant to the analysis* 

Five operations were examined: 

Contrast - After focussing on an item of information, an 
attitude, or a concept, we set it in a field to see how 
it differs from other items. Indicated in surface 
structure by comparatives, superlatives, negatives, and 
contrasting connectors, e.g., "He's 40, Jaut looks 25." 

Classification - Labelling, classifying iteras. 
Indicated by phrases such as "for example," words like 
"similar" and "resemble," and by linking verbs. 

Physical Context - Reference to geographical location • 
Indicated in surface structure by prepositional phrases 
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of location , such as "the warm sun la permuda ." 



Time - Reference to chronological sequence* Indicated 
by time or frequency adverbials, such as " Yesterday , he 
oegan working*" 

Lo gic - Reference to causality* Indicated by 
linguistic cues to logical sequence, such as 
"consequently" or "therefore*" 

Two further operations suggested by Odell, £q£u& and 
cftange . were not examined in the present study* Focus is 
more appropriately examined qualitatively (in terms of the 
specific focus adopted or patterns of varying focus through 
a passage) rather than quantitatively, since focus in the 
sense of a grammatical subject is present in every clause* 
Change was not examined because of problems in obtaining 
consistent ratings* 

The five local operations were identified on the basis 
of surface linguistic features, and prorated to yield 
frequency/100 words for each passage. Inter rater agreement 
was 87 percent on a subsample of 222 individual operations 
rated independently by two raters* 

Global Structure . Each of the passages was analyzed 
for hierarchical structuring of information using the text- 
analytical procedures of Meyer (1975, 1981). This system 
yields hierarchically arranged tree structures which 
represent the organization of the information presented by 
the author. 

Meyer 1 s analysis is based on two sets of relationships 
among items of content. At the level of individual 
propositions, structure is imposed by case grammar 
relationships governed by lexical predicates . Inter- 
propositional relationships are governed by rhetorical 
predicates which specify superordinate and subordinate 
relationships among propositions* Top levels of the content 
structure are typically governed by rhetorical predicates, 
except in the case of a passage organized as thesis and 
elaboration; in that case, the top level structure is 
typically a lexical predicate (the thesis), with various 
types of elaboration at lower levels in the content 
hierarchy* 

We identified four general types of top level 
structures, in addition to the thesis and elaboration 
structure already mentioned: 

Causal — antecedent and consequent are specified, at 
equal levels in the hierarchy* 

Response — problem/solution, question/answer, 
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remark/reply are specified, again at equal 
levels. 

Alternative — two or more equally weighted views or 
options are compared or contrasted. 

Sequence — steps, episodes, or events ordered fay time, 
at equal levels in the hierarchy. 

A variety of other rhetorical predicates occur at lower 
levels in the content hierarchy: 

Explanation — causal antecedents , subordinate in 
staging to the idea or event being explained. 

Adversative — comparison between alternatives, where 
one alternative is less favored (and 
subordinate) • 

Description — a variety of types of subordinate 
elaborations , including manner , attribution , 
specific, evidence, equivalent, setting, and 
identification in Meyer (1975). 

Collection, which Meyer treats as a separate rhetorical 
predicate, was treated here as an optional replication of 
any node in a content hierarchy; thus a problem could have a 
collection of solutions, consequent could have a variety of 
antecedents, or an item could have a variety of specific 
descriptions. Sequences, which in Meyer's system are 
represented as collections plus time ordering, were 
analyzed as a separate category. 

Procedures for analysis followed those outlined by 
Meyer (1975, 1981). Because we were interested in overall 
organization rather than in the microstructure of the text, 
lexical predicates were indicated but not elaborated when 
they occurred. Analysis included the top three levels in 
tne superordinate structure, where a level consisted of all 
rhetorical predicates and embedded content from the text 
occurring at the same level in the hierarchy. (See figures 
2 through 4 for examples of tree structures and labelling of 
levels. ) 

These analyses were completed by one analyst and the 
top level structures checked by a second analyst. 
Differences were resolved through discussion. 



Holistic Ratines of Writing Quality 

Analysis of quality ratings showed no significant 
differences between subject areas or function categories; 
the main effect for source (student vs. textoooks) was 
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artificially set to zero by the scoring procedure. Quality . 
ratings were significantly correlated with length on the 
student writing sample (r * .45, p < .05) but not in the 
textbook sample (r * .10). This reflects the tendency of 
the oetter writers to write more easily, and at greater 
length, in responding to typical school assignments. 
Because of the strong relationship with length in the 
student samples, partial correlations controlling for number 
of words were used to investigate associations between 
quality ratings and other features. 



Coherence 

In presenting the rationale for her interpretation of 
chain interaction as a fundamental aspect of coherence, 
Hasan (1980) points out that a coherent text "says similar 
kinds of things about similar kinds of phenomena. Thus the 
% girl* not only ^goes 1 somewhere, ^she 1 also *gets* 
somewhere; she does not only *go to sleep, 1 ^she 1 also 
% wakes up 9 and so on." If a text has a low ratio of central 
to relevant tokens, it "does not stay with any of the things 
[oeing talked about] long enough to establish a sense of 
continuity." Expert writers (reflected here in our textbook 
passages) should maintain a higher level of coherence than 
novices, who may have difficulty managing organizational 
patterns or simply having enough to say about a new topic. 

Table 5.1 displays the results rrom an analysis of 
variance for the measure of overall coherence (the number of 
central tokens as a percent of relevant tokens) . Means for 
the textbook passages are remarkably consistent across 
functions and subject areas; means for student writing are 
significantly lower (p < .01). The mean for students 1 
analytic writing is particularly low, producing a three-way 
interaction (p < .06). 

Other results from the analysis of coherence indicate 
that identity cnains are significantly more frequent in 
summary than in analysis writing (F [1;32] « 4.1 p < .05), 
and also contain more items per chain (F (1;32J ■ 7.1, p < 

.01). These results reflect the tendency for the narrative 
structures in summary writing to establish and maintain a 
"main character" or specific focus throughout a passage. 
There were no significant differences between functions in 
the use of similarity chains, although students used 
significantly more such chains per 100 v/ords than did the 
textbooks (F [1;332] - 4.1, p < .05). 

Partial correlations (controlling for length) between 
Hasan's measure of coherence and the holistic ratings of 
overall quality were not significant (-.25 for the textbook 
passages and +.27 for student writing). 
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Table 5.1. Overall Coherence: Central Tokens as 
Percent of Relevant Tokens 



Source: 
Function: 
Subject Area 
Social Science 
Science ^ 



Means 



Textbooks 
Summary Analysis 



72.9 
67.2 



72.9 
69.3 



Students 
Summary Analysis 



60.0 
69.4 



61.0 
37.9 



Main Effects 
Function 
Subject 
Source 

Interactions 

Function x Subject 

Function x Source 

Subject x Source 

Function x Subject 
x Source 



Mean 

Df Square £ Significance 



505.7 
331.9 
1823.1 

575.1 
667.8 
12.1 

753.9 



2.48 
1.63 
8.94 

2.82 
3.28 
0.06 

3.70 



,13 
,21 
,01 

.10 
.08 
.81 

.06 



Residual 



32 



203.9 
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Local Operations 



The five categories of local operations represent 
surface linguistic features hypothesized to reflect more 
fundamental manipulations of the content being discussed. 
In the present analysis, we would predict that summary 
writing would be marked by operations involving time 
sequence and placing content within a situational context, 
while analysis should be characterized by greater use of 
contrast, classification, and logical sequence. 

Mean frequencies/100 words for each of the five types 
of local operations are displayed in figure 5.1. In general, 
summary and analysis differ as predicted, particularly for 
the textbook passages. Indications of time sequence and of 
physical context are significantly more frequent in summary 
writing than in analysis; indications of contrast and 
classification are significantly more frequent in analytic 
writing. Surface indicators of logical sequence are also 
slightly more frequent in analytic writing, but the overall 
frequency is very low and the differences between functions 
are not significant. 

Subject areas also show differences in the patterns of 
local operations. Indicators of contrast and classification 
are more frequent in science writing, while physical context 
and markers of time sequence are more frequent in social 
science passages. 

In comparing student writing with the textbook 
passages, the overall impression is that the students are 
moving toward the same general pattern of local operations, 
but with less consistency than the more expert textbook 
writers. In this sample, the differences are particularly 
sharp for the use of physical context (which the students 
tend to specify less frequently in all categories of 
writing) and with contrast (which students seem to use 
disproportionately in science summary writing). 

Although Odell (1977) hypothesizes that the total 
frequency of use of the various operations may be an 
important indicator of writing quality (with higher 
frequency reflecting fuller development of content) , these 
analyses suggest that the pattern of use of individual 
operations is at least equally important. Total 
operations/100 words showed a complex pattern, being 
particularly high for science analytic writing in the 
textbook selections, and science summary writing in the 
student samples (3 way interaction, F II ; 32] * 4.53 p < 

.04). Mean totals/100 words for textbooks and students were 
virtually identical (9.7 and 9.9, respectively). 
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Figure 5.1. Mean Frequencies of Local Operations 
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Main Effects 

Source 

Subject 

Function 

Interactions 

Source x subject 
Source x function 
Subject x 

function 
Source x subject 

x function 



2.44 
6.52 
7.24 



1.291 
1.40 

2.65 

1.25 



.059 
.001 
.001 



.296 
.254 

.044 
.311 



Social Studies 



Science 
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Associations between writing quality and total operations 
were also not significant (r ■ .21 for the textoooks, .01 
for the students). In general, writing in various contexts 
produces special demands that make quality relative to the 
context rather than to measures of overall frequency of use. 



Global Organization fiJL Coptfrnt 

Heyer's (1975, 1981) system of analysis describes the 
relationships between the propositions or "idea units" 
included in a particular passage; the superordinate 
structures analyzed for the present study reflect the 
overall logic or structure in the material being discussed. 
Taole 5.2 presents the results of our analyses of the top 
level of the content hierarchy in each of the passages in 
our sample. In the textbooks, summary writing is organized 
primarily through time-ordering, in both science and social 
science passages. Analytic writing tends to be structured 
around causality (antecedent/consequent) in social science 
writing, and around comparison of alternatives in the 
science passages. 

The student writing samples are less consistent in 
their dominant structures. In summary writing, they make 
more use of response (question/answer) formats, while in 
analysis the content structure is more likely to be 
dominated by a lexical predicate (producing a thesis and 
elaooration structure). They are also more likely to 
produce an essay with two parallel and unintegrated content 
structures (indicated in table 5.2 as "mixed"). 

The full range of rhetorical predicates used in the top 
three levels of the content hierarchy are displayed in table 
5.3. In summary writing, the primary means of elaborating 
upon the initial rhetorical predicate is through various 
types of descriptive structures, including manner, 
attribution , specifics , evidence , equivalent , setting , and 
identification (Meyer, 1975). 

Students 1 summaries make more use of response 
(question/answer) structures, and, in science, markedly less 
use of descriptive elaborations* For analytic writing, 
descriptive elaborations continue to be important, but are 
augmented in the social science textbooks by causal 
structures. In judging overall quality of the textbook 
writing, raters tended to prefer passages whose elaborations 
represented explanations (r * .46, p < .06) rather than 
description (r » -.18). In the student samples, both 
associations tended toward zero. In general, student 
writing samples relying on narrative structures were 
preferred (r » .31), while causal structures were rated less 
highly (r * -.52, p < .03). 
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Table 5.2. Organization of Top Level of Content Hierarchy 



Percent of Passages 

♦ 

Summary Analysis 

Social Science Science Social Science Science 
Text Student Text Student Text Student Text Student 

Causal 0 20 0 0 80 20 0 0 

Response 00 0 60 0000 

Alternative 0 0 20 20 0 20 80 20 

Sequence 80 40 60 20 0 0 0 0 
Lexical 

predicate 20 0 20 0 20 60 20 40 

Mixed 0 40 0 0 0 0 0 40 



N 55 555 555 
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Table 5. 3. Rhetorical Predicates in Top Three Levels 
of Content Hierarchy 

" Passage Means 

Summary Analysis 

Social Science Science Social Science Science 

Text Student Text Student Text Student Text Student 



Causal 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


Response 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


Alternative 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.4 


0.0 


0.2 


1.0 


1.0 


Sequence 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Description 


5.8 


5.8 


5.8 


1.0 


2.4 


5.8 


4.8 


5.4 


Explanation 


0.2 


1.8 


0.4 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.0 


Adversative 


0.8 


3.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.6 


1.8 


0.6 


0.4 



Multivariate Analysis of Variance 

Main Effects F-Statistics (7; 26) Significance 

Source 2*64 .034 

Subject 5*30 .001 

Function 3.65 .007 

Interactions 

Source x Subject 1.13 .377 

Source x Function 1.61 .177 

Subject x Function 1.46 .225 

Source x Subject x Function 1.07 .405 
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Other aspects of the content structure in these 
passages are best illustrated by examining individual tree 
diagrams* Figure 5*2 presents two passages with similar 
purposes and overall organization; figure 5.2a depicts the 
structure of a passage from a science textbook, comparing 
two types of trees (deciduous and conifers); 5.2b depicts 
the structure in a student writing sample comparing diesel 
and gasoline engines* (Numbers in parentheses indicate 
specific content from the text, in the order in which it 
occurred*) Although the student has chosen the overall 
organizational pattern preferred in the textbook passages, 
her use of the structure is very primitive, with one branch 
of the alternative highly elaborated and the other (equally 
weighted) alternative left undeveloped* This violates 
constraints on lower levels of the content hierarchy, which 
require some overlap in the substructures used to elaborate 
parallel alternatives* What seems to be happening, in fact, 
is that the student has taken a relatively familiar 
tructure of thesis and elaboration and embedded it under 
le alternative, ignoring the other* (The thesis/ 
elaboration is reflected in the tree structure by the 
description rhetorical predicate elaborating on alternative 
(2).) 

This pattern of violating lower level constraints and 
of relying on familiar structures in the transition to more 
complicated forms is common as students extend their writing 
skills* 

Figure 5.3 illustrates another common contrast between 
the more expert writing represented by the textbook 
passages, and the novice writing of the students. Again the 
passages are of similar length and discuss similar topics, 
in this case summarizing the history of a particular 
military campaign. Both are organized as narratives 
(reflected in the geguenca rhetorical predicate at the top 
of ooth tree structures). The textbook passage structures 
its narrative around episodes ordered in time, which serve 
to "chunk" specific events into larger units. The student 
passage, on the other hand, relies almost exclusively on the 
superordinate narrative structure with little further 
organization at intermediary levels. 

The lack of intermediary structure evident in figure 
5.3b has some effects whic* can be examined quantitatively 
in the sample as a whole. One effect is to emoed more 
individual items of content at upper levels in the content 
structure; another is to include more individual items 
within each sequence or collection, without further 
structure. 




Figure 5.2. Examples of an Alternative Rhetorical Predicate 
a. Science textbook: 

Analysis (types of trees) 



Level i. 



Alternative 



Level II. 




Description 

ao> 



Level III. Description Description Description Description 

(collection) (collection) 



(5) 




(6) (7) (8) (9) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) 




\ 



b. Science student: 

Analysis (types of engines) 



Level I. 



Alternative 



' (2) 



Level II. 



Level III. 



Level IV. 



Description 
(collection) 
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Figure 5.3. Examples of a Sequence Rhetorical Predicate 

a. Social Studies textbook: 
Summary (Russian campaign) 

I # Se quence 



III Sequence 




II # Pescrip . Descrip 




(2) (3) (A) 



b. Social Studies student: 

Summary (Napoleon's campaigns) 



I. 




II. Descrip* 
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Analyst's of these aspects of the content structure are 
summarized m taoles 5.4 and 5.5. Student writers embedded 
significantly more content at the top level of the content 
structure, and showed a similar pattern at level 2. 
Overall, students embedded 2.3 content items per rhetorical 
predicate, compared with 1.9 for the textbooks (p < .04). 
They also included more individual items per collection or 
sequence, particularly in summary writing (the function x 
source interaction is significant, p < .04). 

Figure 5.4 depicts a science laboratory report, in 
which an analytic writing task reverted through a series of 
critical ellipses into a more familiar form of summary 
writing. The task facing this student was one of 
determining the number of substances in a particular 
mixture; the writing was organized around the three sets of 
evidence that led to a specific result) and the three 
results provided the evidence for the answer. In drafting 
the report, however, the student included only the 
procedures and conclusion; the effect was to produce a 
summary of steps: "To separate liquids . "to separate 
solids ...," and so on. This is a characteristic form of 
summary writing and the piece was so categorized by our 
raters. 

Figure 5.5 represents another unsuccessful attempt at 
analytic writing, in this case drawn from one of our case 
study students, Sherri. Here, Sherri was preparing a 
biography of Madame Roland, attempting to analyze the extent 
of her influence on the French Revolution. Early in the 
essay, Sherri poses a series of questions about this 
influence, but she lacks strategics for using biographical 
material to answer the questions. What emerges instead is 
an essay dominated by the initial thesis, "Madame Roland was 
influential during the French Revolution," with a simple 
life history embedded beneath it, unrelated to the response 
(question/answer) rhetorical predicate that Sherri seems to 
have intended to use as'an organizing device. At the end of 
the essay, Sherri turns to a few concluding statements about 
Madame Roland's influence, but again as another isolated 
elaboration of the initial thesis, without relationship 
either to the earlier set of questions, or to the narrative 
presenting the events of Madame Roland's life. 

Figure 5.5 is particularly interesting because some 14 
months after the essay on Madame Roland, Sherri began a 
similar essay on the influence of Susan B. Anthony, without 
conscious reference to the earlier attempt, she developed an 
initial organization for her essay that was essentially 
identical to that in Figure 5.5; she gathered the 
information for a "life story," formulated specific 
questions about the influence Susan B. Anthony had had, and 
found that the evidence available in a life story is of 
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Table 5.4. Emoedded Content 

Mean Number of Items of Content 
Textbook Student 



P(l;32) 



Significance 



Level I 1.8 4.8 5.46 .026 

Level II 6.0 7.3 0.85 .365 

Level III 5.6 5.2 0.11 .744 



Total 13.4 17.2 1.79 .190 



K * 40 passages 



/ 
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Table 5.5. Items Pec Collection or Sequence 

Means 



Summary 

Social Science 
Science 
Analysis 

Social Science 
Science 



Textbooks 

3.3 
3.9 

4.3 
4.0 



Student 

13.3 
5.3 

3.3 
4.6 



N * 36 passages that used collections or sequences 
Significant Effects: 

Mode x Subject x Source: F (1;28) » 3.45, p <.07 
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Figure 5.4. Structure of a Science Lab Report 

Science student: 
Summary (Lab report) 
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Figure 5.5. Structure of a Biographical Report 

Social Studies student: 
Analysis (biography) 
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little direct help in answering questions about influence. 
The difference in the process was that 14 months after 
writing about Madame Roland , Sherri recognized and struggled 
with this problem, eventually seeking a different set of 
organizing questions more appropriate to the material 
available. She seems to have developed, during the 
intervening year, a sharper sense of the constraints/on 
writing of this sort, and of the ways in which the parts of 
a long essay must fit together if they are to form a 
coherent whole. Even with this new sense of form, however, 
she was not successful in shaping her material around her 
new questions. 



Conclusions 

The analyses in this chapter had a number of purposes. 
One was to begin to test our assumptions about the 
relationships between our description of rhetorical contexts 
(in terms of such features as audience, function, and 
subject area) and the underlying demands of the writing 
task. The data suggest that, at least for the two uses of 
writing and the two subject areas examined here, there are 
characteristic differences in the structure of argument, at 
both the local and global levels. 

Another purpose of the analyses was to explore the 
sensitivity of various text analytic frameworks to patterns 
of growth and development. Hasan's (1980) measure of 
overall coherence showed consistent differences between the 
novice and expert, as represented by the ninth grade writing 
samples and the textbook passages. In general, the students 
tended to move on more quickly to new topics, rather than 
staying with a topic long enough to develop a strong sense 
of continuity and elaboration. Coherence in this sense, 
however, was not a major factor in readers' judgments of 
overall quality. 

The analysis of content structures, using Meyer 1 s 
(1975, 1981) system, was more revealing about strategies 
adopted by individual writers. In general, the students had 
a tendency to multiply detail and minimize superordinate 
structure, while the textbook passages imposed a clearer and 
more fully developed superordinate structure. Analytic 
writing seemed to pose more problems than summary; 
frequently, students approached analytic tasks by grafting 
newly developed analytic frameworks alongside earlier 
organizational structures that they could manage more 
successfully. 

The ratings of overall quality of the student samples 
seem best interpreted as ratings of fluency within 
particular contexts, rather than as direct reflections of 
writing "ability 11 or level of development. Associations 
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between particular structures and overall quality were low, 
oecause of the complexity inherent in the development of 
writing skills ♦ A student attempting a new task that may 
represent real growth in writing ability may manage that 
task poorly; another , adhering to familiar patterns , may 
produce a fluent and highly rated text that represents 
little progress at all. Others develop a compromise f 
embedding familiar structures that help them maintain 
overall fluency in new and more difficult contexts for 
writing* Sherri's paper, illustrated in figure 5.5 f is in 
fact a good example of such a compromise* Though unable to 
manage the overall analytic framework , the fluency of the 
•life story" she embedded within her paper earned her the 
highest overall quality rating in the sample studied. 

There are other aspects of these passages which seem 
important to examine in further analyses* One has to do 
with the genre conventions that also shape a text at both a 
local and global level , and which students must learn in the 
process of becoming more expert writers* At a local level , 
these conventions govern such features as tense , types of 
evidence , and such markers as "Once upon a time..." in a 
fairy tale or "In summary*. ." in an analytic essay* At a 
global level , they define the parts of a lab report in 
science , the structure of a five paragraph theme , and the 
setting , episode , outcome structure of a story* None of 
these structural elements are captured by a system such as 
Meyer 's, where the focus is on relationships among the 
various sets of information being presented , rather than the 
discourse frames which are in turn superimposed upon that 
information. We will examine some of these issue further in 
the next chapter , drawing on a different sample of student 
work ♦ 
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Chapter 6 
The Development of Analytic Writing 
Russel K. Durst 



Introduction 

In the previous chapter , we have seen that the move 
from summary to analytic writing can be difficult. Many 
students lean heavily on summary formats even when more 
analytic modes of written organization are called for, as in 
a critical essay. To investigate this further , in this 
chapter we will trace the evolution of three students 1 
writing from third through twelfth grade , focussing on the 
development of such forms of analytic writing as the five 
paragraph theme in English and the lab report in science. 



Three of our case study students had saved much of 
their extended writing from previous years. Two, Margery 
and Donna, were usually successful in their school writing, 
while the third, Jan, was somewhat less successful. 

Because we had few examples of extended writing from 
the earliest years of elementary school, the analysis 
focussed on writing from third grade onwards. We have 
looked in particular at writing in 3 content areas: English, 
social science, and science. 

The number of papers available for analysis varies from 
year to year and subject to subject. This is because 
students saved varying amounts of their writing, and wrote 
more for English than for science or social science. In 
general, where numbers of student papers were limited, all 
student writing was analyzed. Where the corpus was 
substantial (i.e., more than 35 pieces in one content area 
for a specific two year period) , one-third of those pieces 
were randomly selected for analysis. The final sample for 
our analyses is summarized in table 6.1. 



Text Analyses 

The overall structure of each writing sample was 
analyzed using a method of analysis adapted from Rumelhart's 
(1975) research on story grammars and Applebee's (1978) 
study of children's narratives. A set of typical patterns 
of organization was isolated for each content area, with 
each pattern represented by a tree diagram. 
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Table 6.1. Student Writing Samples 



Grades 3 & 4 



Number of Papers 
Social 

English Science Science Total 



Margery 10 0 1 11 

Jan 33 2 5 40 

Donna 6 10 7 

Grades 5 & 6 

Margery 18 8 9 35 

Jan 50 4 1 55 

Donna 13 0 4 

Grades 7 & 8 

Margery 20 50 1 71 

Jan 38 10 7 55 

Donna 13 0 0 13 

Grades 9 & 10 

Margery 15 4 0 19 

Jan 21 6 10 37 

Donna 12 0 0 12 

Grades 11 & 12 

Margery 17 9 9 35 

Jan 0 0 0 0 

Donna 20 5 0 25 
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Previous studies , such as Applebee's (1978) analysis of 
children's discussions of stories, have shown that, as 
children get older , the 'complexity of their discourse 
increases* In the school writing we are analyzing here, the 
students similarly address more complex and abstract 
material as they grow older* They are also increasingly 
likely to analyze and interpret what they write about for 
school , rather than simply to describe it within a narrative 
framework* These shifts in the nature of student writing 
for school are reflected directly in the structures they 
adopt to organize their texts* 

Patterns of chronological development of students 1 text 
structures will be discussed for English, social science, 
and science writing, highlighting the evolution of analytic 
writing across the three content areas. 



writing English Claaa 

Journal and Story Writing 

Our students 9 earliest writing for English consisted of 
stories, poems, and class journals; these pieces were 
primarily concerned with relating events, whether fictional, 
as in students imaginative writing, or real, as in journal 
entries. Some of the early stories and journal entries were 
organized as narratives, with setting information followed 
by an event structure in chronological order. Other early 
writing samples consisted of descriptions of particular 
objects or places. 

The following example, from Donna's third grade yea. 
suggests the flavor of our students 1 earliest efforts at 
story writing: 

Zip and Zap 

One day the were to cats named Zip and Zap. They were a 
bother and a siter. They went down to the stream. 
They wented fish in the stream. They went to fish 
zeabra fish because they liked them. 

—Donna, grade 3 

In the original, this story is accompanied by a drawing 
of two cats fishing at a stream. Such illustrations 
appeared with over half of the stories from the elementary 
school years. 

Despite a relative lack of elaboration, these early 
stories do suggest command over an array of story 
conventions. The third and fourth grade stories from our 3 
students regularly began with a title, used conventional 
introductions such as "one day" or "once upon a time," and 
concluded with "the end" or "and they lived happily ever 
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after*" The stories also'usWsiialogue (with quotation 
marks), provided background' information about characters and 
setting , and attempted to indicate the motives underlying 
cnaracters 9 actions* 

The next example, from Jan's fourth grade year, reveals 
a slightly mure elaborated narrative pattern than was 
evident in Donna's story* More is happening both formally 
(with the use of such conventions as quotation marks for 
dialogue, and of parentheses to mark an aside), and in terms 
of content* Note the way in which Jan stepped out of her 
story with a parenthetical remark about practicing the 
recorder* This aside illustrates the conversational tone 
which characterizes much of the early writing in our sample. 

Harold's Adventure 

One day Harold was practcing his recorder he did 
not like to practice, (I do not like practcing eather) 
so he decided to runaway* He ran to Alice's house* 
Alice was his girl freind only she liked Al now so she 
started yelling "Hairless Harold I Hairless Harold I" and 
he ran even farther away. He ran all the way to Spooky 
woods wnere he hid in a cave. He did not know that the 
cave was really a monster. He finaly found out that he 
was in monster when the cave shut its mouth. "Chomp I 
Chomp t Chomp I and that was the end of Harold I 

— Jan, grade 4 

The non-fiction counterpart of the story in our 
students' early writing was the journal. Two of the three 
students, Jan and Margery, kept in-class journals in which 
they recorded their daily activities and discussed their 
feelings and attitudes toward school. These entries were 
shared with teachers, who responded with brief written 
comments. These tended to be informal and chatty rather than 
evaluative. 

Like their stories, our students' journal entries 
usually nad a narrative structure, listing events and 
reactions to them. The entry below, from Jan's fourth 
grade year, reflects the summarizing nature of much of the 
journal writing, as well as its informal, conversational 
tone. 

Hay 20, 76 

Thanks for puting a birdie on my jounol. I had a 
good day (but it was hott). 

My faveroit foods are stroganof and hash. 
Stroganof is made from hambuger, mushrooms and cream. 

Hash is made from hambuger, mushrooms, potatos and 
sometimes carrots. Mostly just leftovers. 

— Jan, grade 4 
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Stories and journals were the earliest forms of English 
class writing in our sample, and both continued even after 
other forms of writing began to appear in the fourth grade* 
The students continued to write stories and poems in a class 
context until junior high* As might be expected, these 
literary efforts gradually increased in complexity, with 
greater detail of setting and plot, and more extensive 
character development* 

Journal writing continued in our sample through ninth 
grade* The journal entries written during the later grades 
reflect the students 9 growing propensity to analyze and 
comment upon events, though the basic "what I did today, and 
how I felt about it" structure remains* Feelings and 
attitudes were also discussed in greater detail and with 
more sophistication in later journals* The 
following excerpt from a ninth grade travel journal 
illustrates these tendencies: 

The dinner was at an old fashioned Japanese 
restaurant* When we went in we took our shoes off and 
walked up some steep steps to a small room where there 
was a long table* We had to sit on the floor except in 
the middle of the table there were four seats where 
people could put their feet in a hole in the floor* 
The dinner was served in about twenty courses, including 
raw fish, squid, and strange vegetables, little of 
which I could bear to eat* The ladies who served us 
noticed that I wasn't eating anything and they worried 
about me and fussed over me the whole dinner* They 
brought me extra of the dishes I liked so I wouldn't 
starve* They were really nice and kept looking at me 
and smiling* Hiromi was also at the dinner and she was 
very nervous because it wasn't normal for her to be at 
a dinner with a group of men* She wanted to pour 
drinks for everyone and she started to but I told her 
not to and she agreed with me, but she kept reaching 
out to pour and then remembering and stopping**** 

— Kargery, grade 9 



Book Reports 

Book reports first appeared in our sample in the fifth 
grade and lasted until eighth grade, when they were replaced 
by more critical, analytic writing* The structure Margery, 
Donna, and Jan used in writing book reports is perhaps most 
remarkable for its rigidity* Starting with title and number 
of pages, each went on to describe the main characters, 
setting, and plot (or, if reporting on a non-fiction book, 
the main events)* The conclusion consisted of an opinion 
statement in which they typically stated, first, whether or 
not they liked the book, perhaps added a sentence stating 
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wny or why not, and then told what type of audience would 
enjoy reading the book. This structure seems to have served 
as a scaffold for these students , operating as an 
instructional support which allowed them to accomplish a new 
and at first difficult task within explicit guidelines. 
Donna's report on Jajte reflects this formula: 

Jade 

1. Jade is by Sally Watson and is 270 pages. 

2. Jade is a girl in her teens. She is very 
adventuresome and refuses to be bullied. Jade is 
very loyal and stands by her friends even when she 
could leave them easily. 

3. This book takes place on a pirate ship, a 
big plantation in India, and a hanging platform during 
the early 1800's. 

4. The main plot is about how Jade rebels from 
her guardians and runs away to become a pirate with the 
famous Anne Bonney. Eventually their pirate ship is 
caught and they are sentenced to be hanged after a term 
in prison. In the prison Anne, Jade, and Mary suffer a 
great deal and spend time thinking up retorts for the 
head of the prison when he cones to make fun of then. 
When they are aoout to be hanged Jade makes a statement 
which saves her life and the others. 

5. I liked this book very much and would 
recommend it to any one who likes adventuresome 
fictional stories, especially young teenage girls. 

—Donna, grade 7 

In spite of the book report's formulaic structure, 
there was considerable variation in the ways in which 
students accommodated themselves to writing within that 
structure. Jan, the least successful of the three writers, 
often found it difficult to keep the various parts of a book 
report separate. In describing the main characters of TJn 
wolves flf wi iiotiahbv fihAfifi, for example, she also brings in 
minor characters, and ultimately summarizes the plot 
(rendering her later plot section superfluous): 

The Wolves of willoughby Chase by Joan Aiken pp.168 
The main characters are: Bonnie, a bright girl 
with a slender figure, beautiful black hair, and 
dancing blue eyes (sometines scornful and fierce), 
Sylvia, Bonnie's cousin, a frail girl whose parents 
died, and lived with her poor, old, aunt (but was 
reconended to go to Sir Willoughby 's.) And Miss 
Slighcarp, (a distant cousin of Sir Willoughby.), who 
i3 hired to care and teach the girls while he and his 
wife were away. But, unknown to him, she is really a 
wicked and fiendish woman, wanting to take the Chase 
and money. 

And some important minor characters are: Simon, a 
carefree, trustworthy, parentless boy who lived in a 
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cave near the boundarys of Willoughby Chase and raised 
geese to sell. (And v/ho helps the girls escape the 
clutches of Miss Slighcarp.) 

And James and Pattern , the faithful servants who 
also assist the girls f even when it endangers thenw 

The story takes place sometime' in the 1800's in 
the country out side of London. It opens in midwinter 
with harsh weather and half-starved wolves everywhere. , 
(And closes in the beautiful greenery of spring.) 

And the main conflict was: Miss Slighcarp's want 
of the mansion and money as opposed to Bonnie and 
Sylvia 1 s want of a home. 

I greatly enjoyed The Wolves of Willoughby Chase , 
and I believe that almost anybody would enjoy reading 
it. 

— Jan f grade 7 

In this report Jan has piled so much content into her 
character section that the piece as a whole seems rather top 
heavy. 

The three students also differed in the extent to 
wnich they took up the demands of the opinion statement. 
Jan rarely recommended a book to any particular audience 9 
keeping her evaluative comments brief and general 9 as in the 
example above. Donna was somewhat more incisive 9 usually 
suggesting a group, such as "young teenage girls" who like 
"adventuresome , fictional stories." Margery consistently 
gave the most elaborate opinion statement , discussing in 
some detail her appraisal of a book, and intrepidly putting 
forward her opinions. In this sense , the book report was a 
precursor of the critical writing these students would 
eventually undertake; in their book reports 9 they began to 
develop strategies for analysis and evaluation 9 in addition 
to summary. 



Idiosyncratic Analysis 

Jan and Donna developed anotfter structure in their 
seventh and eighth grade English writing 9 which we have 
labelled "idiosyncratic analysis." Margery 9 perhaps the 
best of the 3 writers 9 moved directly into more mature forms 
of critical writing. 

This structure was further along the continuum tov/ard 
critical analytic writing than were book reports. Rather 
than the formalized and limited opinion statement of the 
book report 9 idiosyncratic analyses contained a summary of 
characters 9 setting 9 and plot, followed by an analysis of 
comparable length. This analysis section focussed on 
selected aspects of the literary work under scrutiny, and 
tended to be evaluative rather than explanatory. In other 
words, Jan and Donna passed judgment on what they perceived 
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to be the merits or debits of the work, rather than 
providing an interpretation of its meaning. Their analyses 
centered around their personal, suojective reactions, and 
lacked the critical detachment and systematicity of later 
efforts at literary analysis. Donna f s reaction to the film 
version of The Pearl f excerpted from a longer piece which 
includes a summary of the film, illustrates this approach: 

The dress in the film was authentic looking, and the 
setting was, too. The complaints I have are, for one, 
when Keno was diving for the pearl, he stayed under the 
water about five minutes it seemed, and I don f t think 
he could have really held his breath that long* 
Another complaint is that the people in the movie 
whispered almost, even when the projector was turned 
up, and Keno when he hit the door of the Dr.'s house in 
anger because the Dr. wouldn't heal his baby's 
infection, the blood from supposedly hitting the door 
seemed fake* All in all though, the movie was done 
well, considering the film was made a long time ago* 

--Donna, grade 7 

Donna's comments here are a laundry list; they are not 
systematically presented or supported, just mentioned. 
Moreover, her complaints deal with side issues rather than 
central features of the film. Though presumably important 
to her, the questions she raises reveal a student in the 
earliest stages of learning to write critically. 

In the book report format, students had a powerful 
scaffold within which to frame their evaluative remarks. 
There was safety in that structure;, an opinion, thumbs up or 
thumbs down, and a recommendation, were all that was 
required. The idiosyncratic analysis appears to have arisen 
when this scaffold, the rigid but familiar book report 
structure, was removed. Hence, Donna seems to have been 
struggling at this point to find her footing in a new 
structure. The strategy she chose to adopt here was to 
focus on aspects of the film which seemed to her to have 
been poorly done, and to list these. She can be seen as 
moving toward more critical analysis but without an 
effective organizing principle. During the seventh and 
eighth grades such a principle, and the critical focus that 
comes with it, was being introduced to our students, in the 
form of the thesis/support essay. 



Thesis/Support Essay 

The thesis/support essay differs from earlier writing 
in that a chronology or summary will not suffice. Students 
must move back from the text they are discussing and lay an 
interpretive framework onto it. Whether they analyze a 
literary work f s thematic structure or give a "book review, * 
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tney must do so systematically , providing arguments and 
specific evidence to support their points. Moreover , the 
tnesis/support essay poses its own formal demands; points 
must oe framed in a well-marked hierarchical structure, and 
linked to the thesis statement. Consequently, all three 
students experienced some difficulty in learning this new 
format. However, once they had mastered it, they tended to 
rely on the thesis/support structure almost exclusively in 
their English critical writing. Overall, 90 percent of the 
critical essays in our sample were organized using this 
structure. 

Essentially, the thesis/support essay requires students 
to state a main idea, or thesis, and to elaborate and 
exemplify that idea in the body of the essay. This model 
for writing has its roots in classical rhetoric and the 
British essayist tradition, but owes its current popularity 
to texts such as Baker 1 s (1977) Xh& Practical Stylist and 
McCrimmon's (1980) Writing Hith a Purpose. For the most 
part, the students in our sample used this structure to 
analyze a work of literature. They also occasionally 
applied it to autobiographical, informative, and 
argumentative essays, and even to writing outside of English 
class. 

The opening paragraph of a thesis/support essay 
contains the thesis statement, usually found in the final 
sentence of the paragraph. The thesis itself is often 
preceded by a lead-in, in which the writer introduces the 
subject and sets up the thesis. This pattern is illustrated 
below in the thesis paragraph from Donna 1 s twelfth grade 
essay on flaialfit. Notice that this paragraph contains the 
seeds of the entire essay, which will elaborate the point 
that Hamlet's struggle is a plot device used by Shakespeare 
to heighten readers 1 interest in the play: 

The thought of a tragedy generally brings to mind 
images of evil and confusion, a fairly straight forward 
plot with a few good, innocent people caught in the 
midst, and a significant number of deaths by the end of 
the play. Though usually true, Shakespeare's Hamlet is 
an important exception. In accordance with the 
accepted definition of a tragedy, there is an 
underlying seriousness and a disastrous ending, yet the 
pathe to the end is anything but straight forward or 
easily anticipated by the reader. Hamlet, confronted 
with his father's wish for revenge and the corruption 
of Denmark due to the king's murder, is involved in a 
very difficult situation. With this background, 
Shakespeare creates a kind of schizophrenia in Hamlet, 
a struggle between passion and reason which captures 
the reader's interest and gives the play an element 
of suspense which would otherwise be lacking. 

— Donna, grade 12 
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Interior paragrapns elaborate tne thesis, providing 
examples which support it* In Donna* s Hamlet essay, she 
referred to particular portions of the play to depict 
Shakespeare's dramatic technique. Typically, the concluding 
paragraph is a "mirror image* of the thesis statement, and 
Donna followed this pattern in her essay* 

Occasionally, the conclusion of a thesis/support essay 
contains a generalization following from the interpretation 
presented. For example, in a ninth grade essay on the 
nature of "justice" in the novel Th& ox-Bow Incident, Donna 
moved from the concept of justice as depicted in the novel 
to make a statement about justice in our own times* 
Similarly, in a ninth grade essay on the novel Uhat HakfiS 
Sammy Run? , Margery concluded with a statement about her own 
view of ambition. 

With its hierarchical, analytic structure, and its 
requirement that critical arguments be systematically 
supported, the thesis/support format represents a new and 
more complex set of constraints. The three writers in our 
sample used varying strategies in learning this new format* 
The least successful of the three writers, Jan, appears to 
have followed a different pattern of development in learning 
to use this new format than the successful writers, Donna 
and Margery, who progressed in similar ways, 

Jan's first strategy, employed in her eighth and ninth 
grade writing, can be called a "pseudo-analysis .* Here she 
began with a thesis statement but switched immediately to 
narrative, summarizing the literary work rather than 
elaborating the thesis • For example, Jan opened with the 
following thesis in an essay on the novel Ih£ Yearl i ng : 

Ma Baxter, a very different and interesting 
character, in The Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
is portrayed as a harsh but likeable mother and wife* 
It is understandable why she behaved as she did if you 
consider the circumstances of her life. 

— Jan, grade 8 

Instead of providing explicit links between aspects of Ma 
Baxter's life and the formation of her personality, Jan 
gave a detailed "life story" of the character. She appears 
to have been reluctant, at this point, to depart from the 
chronological summary format she had already learned. 

In ninth and tenth grades, Jan adopted an organizing 
principle that allowed her to shift somewhat from summary or 
pseudo-analysis, though she still leaned rather heavily on a 
chronological presentation in her critical writing. The 
main difference was that she became more discriminating in 
choosing ooints to discuss, and in adapting these points to 
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a thesis/support framework. In structuring a paper , she 
would form a thesis and support it with specific examples , 
out ner thesis and her examples were rooted in concrete , 
narrative aspects of the plot. She found a way, in effect, 
to satisfy the minimal demands of the thesis/support 
structure without giving up her allegiance to summary 
writing.. Her essay on the novel Summer q£ t&SL Salman Sfllgjfil 
reflects this new strategy. Her thesis paragraph reads: 

Everyone encounters obstacles in their lives which 
they must deal with. In the book Summer of My German 
Soldier, Patty, the main character, encountered many. 
Some of them were racial prejudice, talking too much 
and asking too many questions, and being of above 
average intelligence. • • 

— Jan, grade 9 

In the body of the essay, she develops her thesis by 
giving examples of each obstacle Patty faced, but she does 
not discuss the wider significance of these obstacles in the 
novel, or the ways in which Patty did or did not overcome 
them. Similarly, in an early tenth grade essay on the novel 
1984 , Jan's thesis again seems broad and likely to lead 
toward plot summary: 

In the book 1984, by George Orwell, there were two 
important figures that affected life in Oceania. 

— Jan, grade 10 

In this case, however, she attempted to go beyond a mere 
summary of plot details, saying what she thought the 
characters represented in the novel, and contrasting their 
respective roles. 

At this point, Jan has learned the basic structure of 
the thesis/support essay. Her further development 
throughout tenth grade represents an attempt to achieve the 
critical perspective needed to go beyond the relatively 
superficial forms of analysis with which she has begun. 

In contrast, Donna and Margery adapted more smoothly 
and quickly to the thesis/ support format. Their most 
common strategy in making the transition to critical writing 
had its roots in their earlier book report writing. This 
can be called the "thesis book review." For these pieces, 
Donna and Margery chose a thesis which expressed an 
evaluation of the literary work being discussed. They then 
developed the thesis by pointing to aspects of the work 
wnich supported their evaluation, much as a professional 
reviewer would. For example, Donna opened a ninth grade 
essay in the following way: 
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A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court is a 
fast moving tale by Mark Twain which starts with a 19th 
century man awakening under a giant oak in a strange 
country f only to find the gleaming tip of a lance 
coming at him with a large knight on the other end. 
From here it proceeds quickly f rapidly capturing your 
interest f as it is told in the friendly conversational 
tones of the "Boss" as they later call the Connecticut 
Yankee. It is basically a light-hearted book with 
appeal for all ages, but it also raises some serious 
questions which add depth for the adult reader. ■ 

— Donna f grade 9 

In the body of the essay f Donna provided examples of the 
novel's lightheadedness, and its seriousness f using quotes 
and anecdotes to demonstrate the book's appeal. 

Interestingly f almost all instances of the thesis book 
review strategy conveyed favorable impressions of the book 
under scrutiny f whereas earlier book reports were often 
negative. This tendency to emphasize the positive may be one 
way in which students 1 limited the dimensions of the task. 
Teenagers , with little background in literature or 
criticism f were being asked to pass judgment on respected 
works of literature , and to support their evaluations with 
"evidence." Lacking the skills and knowledge to 
systematically evaluate the merits of such works , a positive 
review was much safer. 

Margery and Donna left the thesis book review strategy 
behind after ninth grade. From this time on, their critical 
writing focussed mainly on analysis of literary devices, 
rather than on evaluation of a work's literary merits. 

Margery and Donna also quickly became adept at linking 
their thesis explicitly with supporting points. This was 
done at regular intervals throughout an essay (typically at 
the beginning and end of interior paragraphs) through the 
use of topic sentences and end-of-paragraph summaries. This 
structuring strategy gave a sense of tightness and 
hierarchical ordering to the essays, helping to cement the 
bonds which hold the essays together. Figure 6.1 
illustrates how tight this structure can be. It contains 
the first and last sentences of each of the interior 
paragraphs of Donna's flamlfit essay, as well as her 
concluding paragraph — all of which refer to or restate her 
initial thesis. 

Despite different degrees of mastery of the form, the 
three students v/ere almost totally faithful to the 
thesis/support essay in their high school English writing, 
using it in virtually all of their essays from ninth grade 
on. 
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Figure 6.1. Reinforcement of thesis statement in Donna f s 
Kaniifit essay 



Paragraph 2 

first : Though Hair.let is most famous for the soliliquies, it is 
Hamlet f s bursts of passion which frame the play in the reader f s 
mind. 

past s The first two choices are common among tragedies and 
allow little room for the unusual , but the third and chosen one 
gives Shakespeare much more latitude in selecting a path to the 
end. 

Paragraph 3 

first s Hamlet's waverings between passion and reason begin 

f^om the moment he sees the Ghost. 

past s This uncertainty, once begun, stays with the reader 
throughout the play despite Hamlet f s anguished and seemingly 
firm "The time is out of joint: 0 cursed spite that I was born 
to set it right I " 

Paragraph 4 

First s Shakespeare, catering to Hamlet f s oscillations by 

regulating the action and inaction in the play, carefully 
spaces the soliliquies and their counterpart intense physical 
or mental confrontations. 

Last s By this time, the reader has probably noticed the action- 
inaction pattern, though it is still not yet clear what Hamlet 
plans to do. 

Paragraph 5 

First s The conflicting nature of Hamlet f s heart and mind 

are most easily noted in the change in his attitude towards his 
mother and the killing of Claudius. 

Last s Finally, though, by the time of the death scene and 
Hamlet f s last outburst, his passion, by sheer fate, culminates 
his waverings with the murder of Claudius. 

Concluding Paragraph 

Thus, Shakespeare by simply creating a character not quite 
sure of nimself or his motives, injects some mystery in a play, 
the ending of which by its very definition is more or less 
known. And the reader, caught up by the reality of Hamlet f s 
uncertainties has much more enjoyment of the plot and its 
intricacies. 
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Summary of Growth in Writing for English 

The organizational structures which have been described 
in this section are depicted graphically in figure 6.2. 
Narrative structure , with setting information typically 
followed by relating of events , is depicted in figure 6.2a. 
(Arrows at the bottom of the triangle reflect narrative 
movement.) The invariant book report structure , with its 
five-part format , is shown in figure 6.2b. The lack of a 
superordinate analytic framework for the idiosyncratic 
analysis is apparent in figure 6.2c , where analytic comments 
can be seen to focus on particular aspects of plot, without 
a unifying analytic principle. Finally, the thesis/support 
format, illustrated in figure 6. 2d, consists of a 
hierarchical structure in which students set forth and 
systematically support an argument. 

We have already looked in some detail at the gradually 
shifting patterns of emphasis which the three students 
placed on these structures. These patterns are summarized 
quantitatively in table 6.2, which illustrates the gradual 
move from narrative to analytic modes of writing for all 
three students. 



writing for; £g£ial Science 

As with English class writing, early social science 
writing usually dealt with a subject chronologically, as in 
a "life story" of George Washington, or provided a 
"National Geographic" type description of a place. In their 
descriptions of either events or places, the writers stayed 
close to the concrete, with little interpretation or 
analysis. Frequently, these pieces were quite elaborate; a 
fourth grade report that Donna prepared about the Puritans, 
for example, had separate sections on religion, agriculture, 
education, architecture, politics, and history. 

Though analytic writing was rare in the elementary 
school writing samples, Margery prepared a comparison of two 
deserts as part of a geography lesson during her fifth grade 
year. The idiosyncratic and attenuated nature of her 
comparison illustrates her unfamiliarity with the demands of 
analytic writing at this point: 
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Figure 6.2. Organization of English Informational Writing 



a. Summary Writing b. Book Report 




events plot 



c. Idiosyncratic Analysis d. Critical Essay 




comment comment 
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Table 6.2. English Class Writing 



Grades 3 & 4 
Margery 
Jan 
Donna 

Grades 5 & 6 
Margery 
Jan 
Donna 



Stories 
and 
Poems 



0 
14 

5 



3 
17 
0 



Clumber of Papers 



Summary 



10 
19 
1 



5 
34 
1 



Book 
Report 



0 
0 
0 



10 
0 
0 



Idio- 
syncratic 
Analysis 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



Critical 
Essay 



0 
0 

0 



0 
0 
0 



Grades 7 & 8 

Margery 1 

Jan 0 

Donna 0 



19 
22 
2 



0 
3 
5 



0 
3 
2 



0 
10 
4 



Grades 9 & 10 

Margery 0 

Jan 0 

Donna 0 

Grades 11 & 12 

Margery 0 

Donna 0 



11 
7 
0 



3 
4 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 
1 



0 
0 



4 
14 

11 



14 
16 
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Two Deserts 



Two deserts, the Sonora and the Sahara , both 
entirely different* 

The Sahara desert is a sandy , barren place. It is 
very hot and sometimes a mirage will appear because of 
the angle of the sun* 

In the day, the sand in the Sahara desert will be 
about 180 degrees but at night it will be freezing. 

The Sonora desert is very different from the 
Sahara desert one thing different is that they have 
water. They built a canal all the way from Colorado to 
California therefore they are more civilized. 

You may think that the people in the Sonora desert 
have a oetter living. Now they do out people are now 
finding oil in the Sahara desert so they could make a 
good living on that. 

—Margery, grade 5 

At this age, Margery is much more adept at narrative 
and descriptive writing. This is evident in the opening of a 
report on Yugoslavia: 

Yugoslavia 
The Land 

If you like many different kinds of people, enjoy 
good food, and are a very loyal person f you would 
probably like to live in Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia is a very mountainous country bordered 
by Italy, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and the Adriatic sea... 

••Margery, grade 5 

The writing flows smoothly in this piece and others 
like it, where students were relating information obtained 
from a book or similar source. And, despite the factual, 
concrete nature of most of our students 1 elementary school 
social science writing, these pieces were often surprisingly 
elaborate. All three students wrote reports over ten pages 
long, on suojects as diverse as Aztec foods, the life of Ben 
Franklin, De Soto's expeditions, and Greek myths. These 
reports contained a variety of sophisticated conventions, 
and were typically broken into semi-autonomous sections. 
For example, Margery 1 s report on Yugoslavia contained 
sections on land, climate, sports, food, points of interest, 
chief products, cities, and people. In addition, there was 
a title page, a table of contents, maps and other 
illustrations, section headings, and a bibliography. 
Obviously, a serious amount of work went into pieces of this 
nature. This work was primarily form-oriented, however; the 
contents of these reports rarely went beyond listing 
information ootained directly from encyclopedias or similar 
sources. 
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The formal nature of such pieces led students to 
emphasize "cleanness" of presentation* These reports 
generally contained few errors in spelling , punctuation # or 
grammar* In terms of content* the pieces stayed at a 
descriptive level* Writing of this nature was common until 
tenth grade* when the genre disappeared from the writing of 
all 3 students* being replaced by somewhat more analytic 
forms of writing* 

The Critical Essay 

The critical essay accounted for about half of the 
analytic writing in our social science sample* These essays 
moved further from chronology and description by applying 
either a compare/contrast or a thesis/support framework to 
the events being discussed* 

Compare/contrast pieces seemed to follow their own 
developmental path* Early attempts* such as Margery's 
comparison of two deserts* stayed at a fairly concrete 
level* For example* in a seventh grade piece Jan compared 
life in America with life among the Bushmen of southwest 
Africa* She focussed on tangible aspects of life in the two 
cultures , such as food* clothing* and shopping * without 
speaking to more global concerns * or reaching any 
conclusions* The following excerpt is typical: 

The bushmen think that having scars and being 5 feet 
tall are desirable* while we think that being tall and 
slim* with non chapped lips and no pimples is 
desirable* Also bushmen go out and hunt down meat* 
bring it back and divide it according to law* and we 
have a butcher do the killing; then we go and buy it at 
the store* The bushmen also just pick up a piece of 
meat and stick it in their mouths and cut it off just 
past their mouths; they also have no tables or dishes * 
and we cut it into small pieces and then pick it up 
with a fork and put it in our mouths... 

••Jan. grade 7 

Her strategy here seems to be to generate as many 
comparisons as possible* listing them in the order they come 
to mind* 

Similarly* in a later paper comparing the democratic 
decision making process with other forms of government* 
after a classroom simulation of various political systems* 
Jan's discussion centered almost wholly around what actually 
happened in class* She made only a token attempt to deal 
with the wider issues* and concluded in a manner reminiscent 
of her pseudo-analyses in English writing* with only the 
pretense of having systematically worked through an argument 
and arrived at a position: 
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...In conclusion* I feel that, in thinking about 
it, the democratic decision making system is probably 
the oest we have developed yet* 

—Jan, grade 8. 

Later efforts at the compare/contrast format showed a 
greater ability both to lay an interpretive frame onto a 
narrative structure, and to organize the result into a 
coherent essay. In eleventh grade, for example, Margery 
compared two books about Supreme Court justices. To 
organize her writing, she picked one aspect of the books on 
which to base her essay, rather than focussing too widely 
and diffusely. She contrasted the two authors' 
approaches— one was a legal historian and the other a 
professional oiographer— to snow how the authors' differing 
perspectives led them to emphasize different aspects of the 
justices' lives. 

In their attempts to use a thesis/support structure in 
social science writing, the students gradually learned to 
lay an analytic frame onto earlier summaries of events, and 
to pick from the summary selectively in making a specific 
point. Again, as in English, Jan began by writing pseudo- 
analyses, where she mainly related events, with a thesis 
statement tacked on. 

In later essays, Jan moved further from summary, but 
even at the end of tenth grade was still relying heavily on 
chronological presentation in her writing. Consequently, 
she tended to choose thesis statements allowing her to fall 
back on her summarizing skills. In a tenth grade essay on 
the Amish, for example, her thesis statement refers to the 
group's tendency to cut themselves off from the rest of 
society, a tendency which she claimed led them into a legal 
conflict with the government. She supported this thesis 
oy telling the story of the Amish, rather than by 
systematically giving examples of the group's behavior. 

Margery, on the other hand, had greater mastery over 
the thesis/support format. In an essay about a book on the 
depression, for example, she chose a strategy reminiscent of 
the "thesis book review" format used in some of her writing 
for English. Her thesis was that the book's strength lay 
in its analysis of both the economic and the psychological 
aspects of the depression. This provided an organization 
for her essay; rather than simply summarize the book, she 
could critique it in elaborating her thesis. 
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Interpretive Summary 



The other type of analytic writing to appear in our 
students' work for social science is what we have labelled 
"interpretive summary. ■ This is essentially a more mature 
form of earlier summary writing. Students relied, for the 
most part, on narrative structure, but interspersed their 
text with occasional explanatory comments (much as in their 
idiosyncratic analyses in English). The overall structure 
of the text remained chronological, however, with comments 
being offered in the context of particular events. Unlike 
the critical essays, there was no overall thesis advanced 
in these papers. 

The interpretive summary was often used in students' 
biographical writing. Donna, who used this format for all 
of her high school social science writing, wrote 
interpretive summaries of figures such as Marx and Keynes. 
These essays combined ideas and events in a chronologically 
organized "intellectual history," ending with a brief 
statement aoout the subject's place in history. There was 
little attempt, however, to deal directly with the relevance 
or aeaning of the ideas or theories of the people discussed. 

Donna also used this format to organize broader pieces, 
including a history of early France and a description of 
Eskimo culture. These essays did not go beyond a 
recapitulation of information that could be found in a 
textoook, describing and commenting on events in a 
panoramic fashion. Margery and Jan also used this approach 
in their later social science writing, providing 
interpretive summaries of social and political personalities 
and events. The focus in all such writing remained on the 
gathering and presenting of information. 



Summary of Growth in writing for Social Science 

The organizational structures the students used in 
social science writing are depicted graphically in figure 
6.3. The uses which the three students made of these three 
structures are summarized in table 6.3. 

As we have seen, the development of students' social 
science writing seems to take two forms. All three students 
grew within the summary format, bringing more analysis and 
interpretation to this type of writing as they grew older. 
Jan and Margery, unlike Donna, also used more of an 
analytic framework in some of their work, extending their 
use of compare/ contrast formats to social science writing. 
However, even here, Jan tended to rely heavily on her 
expertise at the summary form, while Margery learned to use 
a global organizing principle, or thesis, which allowed her 
to go beyond summary. 
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Figure 6.3* Organization of Social Science Writing 




Taole 6.3. Social Science Writing 

Number of Papers 



Grades 3 & 4 

Margery 

Jan 

Donna 

Grades 5 & 6 

Margery 

Jan 

Donna 

Grades 7 & 8 

Margery 

Jan 

Donna 

Grades 9 & 10 

Margery 

Jan 

Donna 

Grades 11 & 12 
Margery 
Donna 



Summary 



2 
1 



7 
4 
3 



5 
3 



4 

0 



0 
0 



Interpretive 
Summary 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
4 



5 
5 



Critical 
Essay 



0 
0 



1 
0 
0 



0 
7 



0 
2 



4 

0 
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Writing £&r Science 



In their science writing, Jan and Margery show a 
gradual shift from summary to interpretive summary , and a 
rise of analytic writing in the context of highly structured 
lab reports. Donna did not save her early work in science, 
so could not be included in this analysis. 

The earliest efforts at science writing were very 
concrete: biographical pieces on scientists, or rough 
descriptions of scientific processes, such as friction, and 
of natural objects, such as rocks. As in social science, 
these sometimes took the form of elaborately structured 
reports. 

The narrative quality of early science writing is 
illustrated below in Margery's report on a trip to a science 
museum. As with early writing in English and history, the 
focus is on specific events. Organization is chronological 
rather than hierarchical. This piece ends with a brief meta- 
comment describing Margery's reaction to the museum 
experience: 

This weekend we went to the exploratoryom. We went 
with Marcia, Sandra and Mark. And of course Robie too. 
It was neat. There was this box and it looked like 
there was a spring in it, and you try to grab it but 
your hand goes through it and you can't see were it 
really is. And there was a barrle that you put money 
in and there was a pole that made sparks stick out, and 
it was really neat. 

— Margery, grade 3 

Thif xample is unusual in its emphasis on personal 
experien Even in elementary school, the majority of 
science *ces seemed to strive for a more technical, 
detached ^uality. Margery's description of three types of 
rocks is more typical in its emphasis on "presenting the 
facts," with little of the writer's personality slipping 
through: 

Rocks 

Sedimentary rocks are rocks that are formed mostly 
in the water but you can also find them in the dessert 
were there is one layer then a different kind of sand 
and on and on. Then it gets alot of pressure on it and 
turns hard. 

The Igneous rocks are formed by heat. Deep down 
in the earth the ground is very hot the heat make the 
rocks and minerals melt to molten rock, magma. When 
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the magma comes to the surface of the earth it cools 
and becomes hard then it is called Igneous rock. 

Metamotphic rocks are rocks that have changed. 
When limestone is changed it turnes to marble. When 
shale changes it turns to slate. 

— Margery, grade 5 



At times, though, a sense of the writer's excitement 
and interest in the topic did emerge. Jan's engagement in 
her reports on endangered birds, for example, came through 
occasionally in her prose: 

.... Another bird of those years ago was 
Hesperornis. It was a very big bird about 4ft. long. 
It lived about 70 million years ago. Unlike 
Archopteryx, Hesperornis had wings too small for flying 
use. 

Hesperornis, like most sea creatures, eats fish 
and just like modern birds all of a sudden. ..disappears 
under water to catch a fish. 

If you like modern birds better, the Ichthyornis 
is your bird. It lived about 100 million years ago and 
looked like a fern or gull. 

It lived off the coast of North America. It could 
fly very well, but it had weak legs. 

— Jan, grade 4 

Such reports for science were usually embellished with 
tables of contents, bibliographies, and detailed 
illustrations, corresponding in style and structure to the 
social science reports we discussed earlier. Continuing 
through ninth grade, such multi-section pieces were used for 
oiographies of scientists and detailed descriptions of 
animals or of other phenomena. These pieces were essentially 
Jan 1 s and Margery's versions of World Book entries, with the 
primary task being to summarize the information presented in 
the source text. 

For eleventh grade biology, Margery wrote a number of 
papers which added an interpretive dimension to the basic 
descriptive format. These papers began to classify and 
analyze, to a degree, the organisms and processes they 
described, though they did not depart entirely from a 
chronological or descriptive node of organization. In this 
regard, they paralleled interpretive summaries in social 
science writing. 

The following example of Margery's biology writing fits 
this pattern. Throughout the first paragraph, which is 
principally summary, she occasionally stepped back and made 
an analytic comment about some aspect of the cell cycle. 
Her second and third paragraphs, which are not shown, were 
similar in format. 
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The cell cycle is the combination of interpnase 
and cell division. During interphase the chromosomes 
and their proteins are replicated so that nuclear 
division can proceed* Interphase has three sub-phases: 
S-synthesis, Gl and G2 gaps* Gl preceeds synthesis and 
the cycle always stops in this phase* Something must 
be produced in Gl that inhibits or stimulates S* This 
is a control mechanism of cell division* Some cells 
(R.B.C.'s) reproduce continually but others (nerve 
cells) stop reproducing once they are mature , and 
others (liver cells) reproduce when a part of the 
tissue is removed and stop once the tissue reaches its 
original size* More knowledge of these control 
mechanisms (and the cell cycle) would help with the 
control of cancer*** 

— Margery, grade 11 

In another report , Margery moved beyond summary to 
acompare/contrast format , almost identical to the one she 
occasionally employed in social science writing* In 
examining the differences and similarities between mitosis 
and meiosis, she opened with a general point about how the 
two processes were both similar and different along three 
dimensions: structure , function , and development* Then, in 
separate paragraphs , she discussed those three aspects of 
the two processes* In a sense , she has combined the 
compare/contrast and the thesis/support format, by making 
her thesis a compare/contrast statement, and developing it 
systematically in the body of her piece* This was the same 
pattern she used for her compare/contrast essays in social 
science* 



Lab Reports 

The other form of science writing in our sample was the 
lao report. Jan, the only one of the three students for 
whom we have lab reports, exhibited a pattern of development 
similar to that which she experienced in English and social 
science analytic writing* 

For an eighth grade lab report, Jan was to frame her 
discussion in terms of observations and conclusions, with an 
analysis of results leading toward a formal conclusion* But 
she came up instead with a description of what happened 
rather than an explanation of why it happened. Her token 
conclusion was stated as if a systematic argument had been 
presented, but it appeared incongruously against her summary 
of what had happened, much as her theses dangled in early 
pseudo-analyses in English and social science. 

By tenth grade, in chemistry lab reports, Jan's writing 
conformed more to the analytic framework. All her reports 
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consisted of the following sections: purpose , hypothesis , 
materials , procedures , results , and conclusion* The 
arrangement was intended to be inductive , with observation , 
analysis , and conclusion building upon one another* 

However , the structure provided by the teacher took 
most of the analysis out of the writing task itself* Jan's 
conclusions consisted of a series of short answers to 
questions posed by the teacher. Consequently, as an 
extended writing task, these lab reports ended up as 
summaries (of materials and procedures) rather than as 
arguments "proving" or explaining some scientific outcome. 
An excerpt from the conclusion of one of her lab reports/ 
illustrates this pattern. (Interestingly, she received an 
A- for tnis particular report.) 

7. Several students measuring the same potato core got 
the following data for length: 30mm, 31mm, 29ram, 28mm. 
How do you account for the variations in data? The 
measurements were taken carelessly. 

8. Has this investigation answered the question stated 
in the title? Explain. Yes, the investigation has 
answered the question. 

Summary: In conclusion, we did this investigation to 
prove osmosis. 

--Jan, grade 10 

Though Jan learned to use the analytic lab report 
format, she did so little writing of her own in these 
reports that their status as extended writing activities can 
be questioned. This is not to say, of course, that no 
serious thinking was involved in the lab report task, simply 
that, for Jan at least, not much of the thinking went into 
organizing the writing itself. 



Summary of Growth in Writing for Science 

The structures that Jan and Margery used to organize 
their science writing are depicted graphically in figure 
6.4; their use of each of the structures is summarized in 
table 6.4. 

On the whole, Jan and Margery's science writing, like 
their writing for English and social science, moved from 
more concrete to more abstract forms. For Jan in Particular, 
a tight, formulaic structure helped her frame the 
increasingly complex content of the writing. This structure 
operated as an organizing scaffold, much as the 
thesis/support essay in English helped students organize the 
complexity of their critical analyses. 
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Figure 6.4. Organization of Science Writing 
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Table 6.4. Science Writing 



Number of Papers 

Interpretive Compare/ 
Summary Summary Contrast 



Grades 3 & 4 

Margery 
Jan 

Grades 5 & 6 

Margery 
Jan 

Grades 7 & 8 

Margery 
Jan 

Grades 9 & 10 

Margery 
Jan 

Grades 11 & 12 

Margery 
Jan 



1 
5 



7 
1 



1 
4 



0 
1 



0 
0 



0 
0 



2 
0 



0 

1 



0 
0 



8 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



1 

0 



Lab 
Report 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
2 



0 
9 



0 
0 
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C pnclus i p n 



These analyses have cnarted the development of 3 
students 9 analytic writing strategies over time and across 
content areas. Overall , we have seen movement away from a 
pure summary format in early grades, organized 
chronologically or descriptively , toward more interpretive 
forms of writing. V7e have seen that* even in elementary 
school 9 the students 9 writing was often elaborately 
structured, making use of a considerable repertoire of 
formal conventions, at both a local and a global level. 

At a local level, students' early efforts showed, for 
the most part, appropriate use of grammar and punctuation. 
At a glooal level, writing was often organized into multiple 
sections, and included such readers 9 aids as introductions, 
and conclusions. It should be noted that even Jan, the 
weaker of the three writers, wrote elaborate reports in 
elementary school, and used a number of formal devices 
correctly, at both a local and a global level. 

In high school, new patterns of organization were 
introduced, as students went from summary to more "logical" 
modes of analysis. The thesis/support essay in English and 
social science, and the lab report in science, both required 
students to frame a formal argument. However, both formats 
were so rigid and formulaic that students were often able to 
simply "slot in" points, which took their shape and plan 
from the overall structure. Helpful at first, these 
structures may eventually have limited their further 
development. 

The overall developmental pattern that emerged v/as one 
of students gradually learning the requirements of different 
patterns of organization, and, once having learned and found 
safety in a particular format, adhering to it as closely as 
possiole. What our three students seemed to need most was a 
loosening of some of the formal constraints, the scaffolds 
they had come to rely on at the global level, to lead them 
towards other, more heuristic forms of writing. 
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Chapter 7 
Schooling and the Composing Process 
James D. Marshall 



Introduction 

In the decade since Emig (1971) characterized composing 
research as "disheveled," the field has grown in both size 
and coherence* On the one hand, the focus of such research 
has oeen expanded from high school writers (Emig, 1971; 
Mischel, 1974; Stallard, 1974; Matsuhashi, 1979) to include 
elementary students (Graves, 1975; Sawkins, 1975), college 
students (Pianko, 1979), remedial students (Perl, 1979), and 
adults (Flower and Hayes, 1980). On the other hand, the 
tools availaole to researchers have grown in number and 
sophistication, increasing the precision with which writers 
at work may be described. Yet in spite of the widening body 
of research, the picture of writers has remained remarkably 
consistent. Whatever their age or ability, writers usually 
must struggle with the conflicting constraints of generating 
ideas, translating tnose ideas into text, and editing that 
text into a coherent whole. Even Graves's (1975) elementary 
students "learned to make writing difficult" when the 
creation of a final product became important to them. 

At the same time that writers' processes have drawn 
increasing research interest, a number of works on the 
teaching and learning of writing skills have suggested means 
of easing the process, arguing that all the constraints 
facing a writer need not be met at once. Elaow (1973), for 
example, dismisses the notion that "to form a good style, 
the primary rule and condition is not to express ourselves 
in language before we thoroughly know our meaning" and 
asserts instead that one should "think of writing. . .not as a 
way to transmit a message, but as a way to grow and cook a 
message." Murray (1978) defines writing as a "process of 
using language to discover meaning in experience and to 
communicate it" and goes on to state that the "process can 
be described, understood, and therefore learned." Both of 
these authors perceive writing as a process that proceeds in 
stages — stages which should be kept separate if the 
cognitive systems employed in writing are not to become 
overloaded. Meaning must be discovered before it can be 
communicated, and v/riting can be used to accomplish both 
ends. 

In the present chapter, we will use these discussions 
of the composing processes to examine in more detail the 
ways in wnich our case study students (20 during the first 
year, with 15 continuing for both years of the study) 
approached their writing tasks. Much of the data we will be 
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drawing on comas from analyses of their discussions of 
individual papers , in the biweekly meetings which' we had 
with each student* Some cones too from our analyses of the 
papers themselves, as reported in earlier chapters. 



Students j Reports q& Their Writing Instruction 

As we saw in Chapter 4, some 88 percent of the writing 
our case study students produced for school was 
informational in function, and most of that was limited to 
summarizing or analyzing material drawn from textbooks or 
teachers 1 presentations • Given the widespread use of such 
nighly specific writing tasks, one might expect that 
students would be well-schooled in their use. Yet student 
reports on the writing instruction they received indicated 
the contrary: in many cases, instruction on how to produce a 
piece of writing assigned was limited— if it took place at 
all— to a description' of the final form the piece was to 
take. 

Student interviews were coded for descriptions of class 
discussion that took place as writing assignments were made. 
Taole 7.1 presents the average results for 15 students in 
the 96 interviews in which such discussions were mentioned. 
Some 22 percent of the time students reported that 
discussions focussed on content that should be included; 
another 27 percent of the time discussions focussed on 
appropriate form. Audience and evaluation criteria were 
mentioned less often. Only 27 percent of the time did 
students report a teacher-sponsored pre-writing activity as 
part of their preparation for writing. 

Individual students 9 responses to the lack of more 
specific instruction took a variety of forms. Bill, for 
example, an 11th grader classified as a better writer, 
reported that the instruction took place a long time ago; 
further efforts were unnecessary. "Everyone knows how to do 
it, so they don't have to tell you anything." On the other 
hand, Jan, whose struggles we have examined in earlier 
chapters, was pleased to have received a mimeographed sheet 
from her English teacher entitled "The Instant Essay Success 
Formula." Basically, the "formula* outlined the dimensions 
of the five-paragraph essay: write a clearly stated thesis 
in the first paragraph (usually in the last sentence) , prove 
that thesis in the body of the paper (usually three 
paragraphs long), and then provide a conclusion. 

Other students discussed what they already knew about 
school writing, stressing always the form that writing was 
to take. Margery, for example, told us during her eleventh 
grade year that "Paragraphs should be at least three 
sentences long and there should be at least three paragraphs 
in an essay. Be sure to have a beginning, a middle, and an 
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Taole 7.1. Student Reports of Classroom Discussion 

Topics Discussed Mean Percent 

Content 22.0 

Form 27.2 

Evaluation Criteria 10.4 

Audience 0.9 

References 3.7 

Pre-writing Exercises 27.2 

N - 15 students discussing 96 papers 
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end." Emily, another 11th grader, was one of several 
stucents to mention the "funnel" wnen writing for English: 

The top of the funnel. ..you have to open it with a very 
oroad statement* They you have to narrow it down a 
little oit, generally mentioning at this point the 
author and the book* And then the third (sentence) is 
the thesis statement* Then you* • • there are the three 
paragraphs* Three paragraphs to back up what you said 
in the first paragraph* That's the straight part of 
the funnel* Then you start out with a fairly narrow 
thing and recap what you said* They never say exactly 
what they want in the summary* All of my English 
teachers have told me this* Five paragraph essays* ••* 

Each of '*nese reports— especially the last—is striking 
in the specificity with which students can describe the form 
their writing is to take* The shape of the product— even to 
the precise number of sentences per paragraph and paragraphs 
per essay—has been made clear to them* What remains 
unclear, however, is the motivation for the form* Emily, 
for example, went on to describe her frustration with the 
conclusion of essays: 

Every teacher seems to want a recap of what I've just 
written* ••which I think is stupid. ..I don't think you 
need a summary* Unless I'm arguing for 50 pages, then 
I could see the need, but not for a little five 
paragraph essay* It's dumb, it's redundant, and it's 
really ridiculous* And a waste of time* 

Emily knows what to produce, but she does not know why she 
is producing it* Moreover, she— like other students in the 
sample— did not report receiving instruction on him to 
produce it* Instead, she has been given an organizational 
model into which she must slot whatever information is 
required for the task* The unexplained constraints of the 
form are clearly causing her some frustration* 

There was more evidence of instruction after students' 
writing had been completed— in the form of grades and 
comments— than there was before. Yet both student reports 
and the collected papers indicate that such instruction was 
specific to the paper in question and rather unspecific 
aoout how students could incorporate improvements into their 
next effort. Students' comments on teachers' responses are 
presented in table 7.2. 

In general $ students were rarely impressed by the 
helpfulness of their teachers' comments. They were more 
likely to make such reports about their English papers than 
about paoers from social science or ESL classes. Poorer 
writers/ on the other hand, were more likely than better or 
ESL writers to make such reports. Not surprisingly, better 
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Table 7.2. Student Reports on Teacher Conuaents 

Mean Percent of Papers 



Better 
Writers 

Grading Helpful 14.4 

Student Pleased 
with Evaluation 31.3 

Papers discussed 38 

Number of students 5 



Poorer 
Writers 

23.7 



26.5 
25 
6 



ESL 
Students 

15.6 



12.4 
33 
4 



Grading Helpful 

Student Pleased 
with Evaluation 



English 
21.8 



21.2 

Papers discussed 56 
Number of students 15 



Social 
Studies 

9.1 



32. 0 
22 
15 



ESL 
12.7 

13.5 
11 
4 
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writers more often reported being pleased with a teacher's 
evaluacion, out not oy a very large margin* 

The relatively small number of students mentioning 
helpful teacner comments can perhaps be explained by 
examining a small sample of those comments* Larry, for 
example, classified as a poorer 9th grade writer, received a 
grade and the following on one of- his English essays: "You 
have some good ideas, but you need to be more careful about 
your word choice and ycur sentence structure* Make your 
sentences grammatically correct and as precise in vocabulary 
as possible*" 

It is difficult to see how Larry, or any other student, 
could make use of such advice* First, he has not been told 
which of his ideas are good — or why they are good. The 
remark may simply be a buffer protecting Larry from the 
negative remarks which follow* Second, he has been told to 
make his sentences grammatically correct, yet unless Larry 
was trying to make his sentences incorrect, it is probably 
the case that he has not mastered some of the sentence forms 
attempted. Should he avoid them in the future? Third, he 
has been told to be "precise" in his choice of vocabulary, 
out the suggestion is itself imprecise in indicating which 
words need clarification. The production of proper and 
varied sentences containing an intelligent choice of words 
is a task at which even the best writers sometimes fail. 
Telling Larry to do something without showing him how to do 
it seems unhelpful at best. 

When teachers 1 comments were more specific, they were 
sometimes insensitive to the writing in question. Emily, 
for example, received a grade and the following pieces of 
advice in response to a story she had written for an 
eleventh grade English class: 

1) "Avoid % so' as a conjunction." (Emily's sentence 
read, "The rain pelted down hard against the window 
that night so my companion Sherlock Holmes and I were 
surprised to hear a knocking at the door.") 

2) "Avoid beginning a sentence v/ith % but'." (Here, 
Emily's prose ran, "Without a v/ord, he took off his 
overcoat and galoshes. But when he took off his hat, 
his oeard went with it, revealing light blond hair and 
a young slim face.") 

3) "Use a more exact word (for % ass')." (Emily had 
written, as part of a dialogue, "And he's such a 
complete ass, always telling lies aoout people. He 
said that he had our father's blessing for tne 
marriage, the bloody liar.") 

In each of these cases, the teacher had applied a rule where 
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the rule could oe more properly finessed— especially in a 
snort story where a wider latitude of expression can be 
assumea. Emily responded with "why not?" to each of the 
comments • She did not understand the reason for the rule 
cited, and more importantly, her own reading had given her a 
sense of what was right in the situation* In this case, her 
judgement was arguaoly more appropriate than her teacher's. 

Finally, teachers 1 comments in the sample often moved 
oeyond advice to an actual re-shaping of the students 1 
sentences* Lynn, an ESL student, received the response 
illustrated in figure 7.1 to a paper for her English class. 
The strategy employed here — modelling corrections for Lynn 
to follow — might have been helpful if Lynn had been given 
more guidance on how to follov; the model. But that guidance 
was aosent. Tne researcher working with Lynn reported that 
"The teacner turned back this paper witn the first paragraph 
only corrected for grammar mistakes. She told Lynn that she 
didn't understand what Lynn v/as talking about and told her 
to fix the grammar throughout the paper." Again, 
instruction in how Lynn is to "fix" the grammar remains 
vague at best. She is clearly having trouble expressing 
herself in English, out it is difficult to see how the 
teacher has helped matters. In this case,- Lynn visited an 
ESL tutor who helped her correct the mistakes, basically by 
re-writing the paper jwith her. Unless the principles behind 
the re-writing are made clear, however, Lynn's future work 
is likely to be just as problem-ridden as this was. 

The post-hoc instruction that students received on 
their writing, then, sometimes seemed less than helpful. 
As the examples show, teachers 1 comments tended to focus on 
form — especially at tne word and sentence level — without 
providing guidance as to how or why a more appropriate form 
was to be achieved. 

Taicen together with the analyses of work completed 
(reported in chapter 4), these responses suggest that our 
students had very few options available to them when they 
wrote for school. They shaped their messages within a narrow 
range of purposes and within rather severe formal 
constraints. When they moved outside of these constraints, 
they were corrected, out they rarely reported receiving 
instruction about the processes they were to employ in 
writing. They were given a rather austere picture of what 
writing was to look like in finished form, but little 
direction as to what steps they might take to achieve it. 
The effect such instructional patterns can have on students 1 
attitudes and writing processes will be discussed in the 
following sections. 
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Figure 7.1. Teacher's Corrections of an ESL Students Work 
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Atiiiiidfis towards ths. Writing Xaalt 



What were students 1 attitudes toward the writing tasks 
tney were assigned in school? Were these attitudes 
consistent across students or did some report a higher level 
of engagement than others? What factors affected students 
attitudes most clearly? 

Students 1 discussions of particular papers were rated 
for the extent of their involvment in the writing task. 
Results are presented in table 7.3. Better writers were 
evenly divided in their attitude toward school writing, 
while ESL students were most likely to express a perfunctory 
attitude. Poorer writers, on the other hand, reported a 
higner level of involvement for sone 82 percent of the 
papers tney discussed. Tnese results may be partially 
explained by reference to the wider variety of purposes for 
which poorer students wrote and their more extensive 
reliance on personal knowledge. (See chapter 4, tables 4.8 
and 4.9) • 

One of the factors strongly affecting our students 1 
attitudes toward school writing may have been the audience 
for whom they were writing. As we saw in chapter 4, that 
audience was most often the teacher as examiner (table 4.2). 
While there was some variation across subjects and 
achievement levels, students 1 sense that they were to be 
judged for the quality of their written products informed 
many of their reports. 

One can hypothesize that the effect of a judgmental 
audience for student writing would be to displace student 
interest in the task itself with an interest in the 
teacher's response to the finished product. Individual 
reports from students appear to bear this out. Bill, a 9th 
grader classified as a better writer, explained that, for 
him, writing is a "mundane" activity whose major purpose is 
to teach "discipline." He asserted that to get a good grade 
on an assignment, one must use "nice sounding words" and 
"nice sentences" and that one should use "concise, 
descriptive words, but not run on and on. You must relate to 
the thesis." Donna, an 11th grader also classified as a 
oetter writer, descrioed her pleasure in getting a good 
grade on an assignment because "It was longer than one page, 
wnich was the minimum. And I put effort into it... nothing 
major, but a little bit. And it had a lot of information, 
which is what (the teacher) wanted." 

In both of these examples, students appear to be 
distancing themselves from" the writing task, focusing on 
surface details ("nice sounding words" and "nice 
sentences") and almost exclusively on teacher expectations 
("...it had a lot of information, which is what [the 
teacher] wanted"). They reveal both the perfunctory attitude 
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Table 7.3. Student Reports of Attitudes Toward Specific 
Writing Tasks 



Mean Percent 

Perfunctory Involved Papers Students 

Better Wr iters 52.1 47.8 35 5 

Poorer Writers 17.7 82.3 25 6 

SSL Stuaents 76.1 23.8 10 4 
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expressed oy better writers in the sample—and its cause* 
When stuaents nac to shape their message constantly to fit 
the expectations of an examining audience, then whatever 
interest they had in the message eventually gave way to the 
details of its presentation* 

The somewnat cynical attitudes expressed by better 
writers when writing for the teacher as examiner had their 
counterpart among the poorer writers when they were asked to 
undertake similar tasks* Terri, a 9th grader, pointed out 
tnat "The things I read are more like journal writing. . .you 
know, honest. (When you write for school) you want to make 
it sound good to get a good grade, but you don't really mean 
it." 

Some of the poorer writers 1 attitudes were shaped by 
failure. The 11th grader, Emily: 

I don't think much of my essays. I don't like 
them. . .1 don't like essays really. I just think 
they're kind of a waste of time.. ..Not really tnat. 
I'm really not good at them is what it really is. I 
don't think that logically or something. ily logic is 
not that logic. 

Whereas Donna can meet her teacher's specifications — 
delivering "more than a page" with "a lot of information" — 
Emily cannot. It is difficult to see how her sense of 
failure will enhance her skills as a writer. 

The students' sense of audience, then, had a profound 
effect on the attitudes they brought to the writing task. 
Still another factor influencing those attitudes was the 
pressure they felt to complete the task on time. As we saw 
in chapter 2, students reported that the majority of their 
writing assignments had to be completed within one day — 
frequently within one class period. To examine the 
relationships between time constraints and student attitudes 
toward writing, students' reports of liking or disliking 
assignments were compared with the amount of time given to 
complete the assignments. Table 7.4 presents the results. 

As taole 7.4 shows, students most often reported liking 
two kinds of assignments: those completed during a class 
period (and thus often less sophisticated), and those for 
wnich they were given more than a day to work. Nearly 60 
percent of the time, students reported liking assignments on 
wnich they had extended time to write. On the other hand, 
the least favored assignments were those that had to oe 
completed within a day, usually for homework. Here, 
assignments may have required some thought, but students 
were not given adequate time for thinking. 
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Taole 7.4. Relationship oetween Vlriting Time and Attitude 
Toward the Writing 

Mean Percent Liking the Task 

More Week or 

Tine to VJrite: Class One Day than Day More 

63.9 7.2 40.9 58.9 

Number of papers 

discussed 12 24 9 25 



N * 15 students 
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When one considers the tight constraints of form, 
purnose , and audience tnat v/ere already operating upon 
stuaents as they wrote , it is not surprising that the added 
constraint of time affected their attitude toward the task. 
Consider the in-class essay illustrated in figure 7.2, which 
Sherri wrote for her advanced placement history class* In 
the time allotted (20 minutes) she was able to write only 
the two and one-half paragraphs reproduced in figure 7.2. 
Her teacher's comment was that "You should have gotten more 
written given the preparation time and in-class time. It is 
imperative for you to speed up!" 

Sherri r however r was clearly responding to training 
aoout the form ner writing was to take. In the first f 
crossed-out effort , she attempted to open with a broad 
statement (tne opening of "the funnel" discussed earlier) , 
tnen realized that there would not be time to go anywhere 
with it r and thus r in the second draft of the first 
paragraph , collapsed the first two sentences into one. Even 
in the second effort, she stopped to correct lexical 
infelicities. Sherri was extremely disappointed in her 
performance , but given the constraints under which she was 
operating r it is surprising tnat she was able to produce 
even wnat she did. 

The attitudes of our students toward their school 
writing r then, appeared to be shaped by particular features 
of that writing. The fact that almost all of their work was 
done for the teacher as examiner meant that they were less 
likely to engage themselves fully in the task— to commit 
themselves to a message and a form that was uniquely theirs. 
Rather r students kept their distance , designing the written 
product so as to meet the somewhat strict specifications of 
their audience. Further , they met those specifications 
within tightly constrained time limits, often having to 
suomit a final version of their work at the sound of a bell. 
The effect of these constraints was to remove students even 
further from a sense of personal control over the task at 
hana. With the rules set so rigidly, there was little 
student ownership of tne product they created — and thus 
little commitment to it. The cumulative impact of tne 
constraints placed on these students is shown most clearly 
in the processes they employed while writing. Those 
processes will be discussed in the following section. 



lh& writing Process 

In producing a piece of writing for school, students go 
through several steps, both prior to and during the act of 
writing itself. These steps fall into three general 
categories: generating information, organizing, and 
drafting. In the first, generating information, students go 
through a oeriod of incubation — however brief — in which they 
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Figure 7.2. A Better Writer's In-Class Essay 
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consider the dimensions of the task and the strategies they 
will use for completing it* They may read or re-read texts 
containing the information they needr consider a thesis 
around v/hich they can marshal their arguments , and search 
for specific facts or selected quotations that may help them 
prove that thesis. In the second, organising, students 
oegin to use writing as a tool for shaping their message, 
writing and re-reading notes, drafting an exploratory piece 
in which they attempt to explain the task and its demands to 
themselves, or constructing an outline, in whatever form, to 
stake out the order of their presentation. In the third, 
drafting, students may begin the act of producing text, 
writing one or more rough drafts until the piece takes the 
form students want it to have* Neither the three categories 
nor the steps within tnem represent orderly or s$'"uential 
stages in tne writing process. Rather, the catewries 
represent a template which can be laid over the complex 
process of composing, allowing us to see more clearly what 
steps are most often taken as students write. 

Interviews were coded for students 9 reports of these 
aspects of the writing process. Prom the results in table 
7.5, we can see the extent to which writing in different 
suojects encouraged the use of these steps. For example, 
an average of 64 percent of our students* reports on social 
science pap&cs mentioned reading as part of the writing 
process, compared with about 36 percent of the reports on 
English papers. On the other hand, papers in English 
classes were more likely to involve thinking and organizing 
around a thesis than were those from social science classes. 
Like students in social science classes, students in ESL 
classes tended to report relatively often on reading and 
note-taking as part of their writing process, while they did 
not report a3 often on organizing around a thesis, and never 
reported on thinking through the task before writing. 

Reports on out-of-school writing, while few, showed a 
different pattern of results. Here, students seldom read or 
took notes as part of the writing process. Instead, they 
reported engaging in exploratory writing more often than did 
students reporting on school tasks, and were much more 
likely to go through several drafts of a piece. 

In general, better writers took more steps while 
writing than did poorer writers (table 7.6). Some 50 percent 
of the time, for example, better writers reported that they 
used reading as part of the writing process, while poorer 
writers made these reports only 38 percent of the time. 
Likewise, better writers reported taking notes, searcning 
for quotations, and organizing around a thesis more often 
than did poorer writers. On only one step— outlining— did 
poorer writers report more frequently than better. 
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Taole 7.5. Writing Processes Reported on Papers for 
Selected Suoject Areas 



Processes 

Incubate 

Read 

Re-read 

Thesis 

Quote 

Notes 

Outline 



English 

35.7 
35.6 

9.0 
37.5 
19.3 

9.9 
28.3 



Exploratory 25.1 
Writing 

Rough Draft 44.5 

Muiti-draft 17.2 

Papers discussed 129 
N » 15 students 



Mean Percent of Papers 

ESL 



Social 
Studies 



21.6 
63.6 
18.1 
9.5 
14.8 
31.1 
28.9 
33.1 

40.2 
9.9 

40 



0.0 
46.8 
14.2 
20.2 

0.0 
60.1 
27.0 

0.0 

53.2 
13.8 

21 



Out of 
Scnool 



24.5 
19.8 
21.7 
13.8 
0.0 
6.8 
19.5 
42.9 

33.1 
50.5 

16 
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Table 7.6. Relationships between Writing Process and 
Writing Ability 



Mean Percent of Papers 



Processes 

Incubate 

Read 

Re-read 

Thesis 

Quote 

Notes 

Outline 

Exploratory 
Writing 

Rough Draft 

Multi-draft 

Papers discussed 

N « 15 students 



Better 
Writers 



36.7 
49.8 
16.9 
37.7 
25.3 
23.5 
2C.3 
38.1 

37.3 
29.2 
79 



Poorer 
Writers 



35.3 
38.5 
13.3 
22.5 
6.5 
11.4 
26.9 
30.2 

36.4 
12.8 
82 



ESL 
Students 



20.1 
41.7 
2.7 
24.2 
12.1 
28.2 
43.6 
11.0 

55.6 
7.3 
69 
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Results from tae ESL students showed a somewhat 
surprising pattern. Wnile resorting least frequently on 
incuoation, exploratory writing, re-reading notes? and 
multiple-drafting — a function, perhaps, of the the. limited 
time in whicn they had to work— they reported more 
frequently tnan the native-speaking poorer writers on taking 
notes, outlining, and oroducing a rough draft. On certain 
specific steps, in other word3, the pattern for ESL students 
more closely resemoled the pattern for better writers than 
it did the pattern for poorer writers. 

These trends may be explained in one of two ways. 
First, it may oe that one of the characteristics of the 
better student writers was that they had learned to take 
specific steps in producing an assignment for school— to go 
through a recognizaole series of stages, in whatever 
sequence, that supported the writing process and eased its 
constraints. The poorer writers, in contrast , may not have 
learned to take these steps— or may not often take them— and 
have oecone classified as "poorer" partly because the 
process is thus rendered so difficult. The ESL students, on 
the other hand, may have been receiving a substantial amount 
of teacner guidance and support during the writing process. 
It seems likely that assignments for such students would be 
structured more rigidly, perhaps proceeding in teacher- 
designated steps, tnan were assignments for native speakers. 

Tne second explanation derives from the nature of 
assignments given to students in the three ability groups. 
We have seen, for example, that our better writers and ESL 
writers were somewhat more likely than poorer writers to 
write for informational purposes, to operate from text-based 
knowledge, and to write for the teacher as examiner. Since 
poorer writers more frequently relied on personal knowledge 
when writing— and more frequently worked within the teacher- 
learner dialogue— it seems likely that the writing they 
produced for scnool sometimes served a different, perhaps 
more personal function than the writing cone by other 
students. Their reports on process perhaps reflect that 
fact. 

Yet, to draw tne argument even tighter, poorer writers 
may have oeen assigned different tasks precisely because 
they had trouole with the assignments given better students. 
At the same time, they could not conveniently be given the 
instructional support provided to the relatively smaller 
number of ESL students in the school. Thus, for them, the 
rules of school writing were shifted slightly. As poorer 
writers, tney were not as frequently assigned the types of 
tastes given to better writers (wno could handle them on 
their own) or to ESL students (for whom some intensive help 
was availade) . Yet when poorer writers were given such 
tasKs, wnich still represented the majority of their efforts 
in school, they appeared to lack tne process supports other 
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students in the 3an?le possessed. 

The proolems students faced when tney wrote reflected 
ooth the aoilities they wrought to tne task and the 
constraints placed upon them as they composed. As can be 
seen in taole 7.7, ESL writers most often reported 
difficulty with grammatical forms , and to a lesser extent 
with generating ideas. Better students, on the other hand, 
reported little trouble with word and sentence level skills, 
instead indicating that their major problems were in 
generating ideas, organizing, and constructing a thesis— 
perhaps oecause they were also worried about having 
insufficient time. (Sherri's inability to write a 
satisfactory first paragraph in 20 minutes reveals how these 
proolens can converge.) Finally, poorer writers also 
reportea naving trouole with time and with generating ideas, 
out additionally indicated difficulty understanding the 
assignments they were given. This may oe related to the 
lack of pre-writing and during-writing support described 
earlier. 

The relatively high proportion of writers reporting 
difficulty with generating ideas may be due to several 
factors. First, the somewhat narrow range of purposes 
available to students when they wrote for school meant that 
many of the ideas they might have had could not be included 
in their school writing. Second, the organizational form 
much of their writing had to take—with a thesis statement* 
elaooration, and conclusion—may itself have abetted 
students 1 inability to generate ideas. 

Under the thesis/support model, the overall argument of 
the essay is to be laid out at the very beginning, showing 
the reader exactly where the writer will go. Realizing 
this, students frequently reported that ths opening 
paragraph gave them the raost trouble. Wayne, for example, a 
better ilta grads writs*, stated that 

The beginning i3 the *ost important to ne. If it's 
not right* it is almost impossible to get anything 
else* 'I'iss thesis is in the first paragraph. .. .1 need a 
paras ra?n to prove each point made in the thesis. It 
kind n£~ outlines everything for me. 

Wayne perceived the first paragraph as a microcosm of the 
oaser as a whole, and therefore had to "worry." it until it 
was just right. Yet in focusing so intensely the first 
paragraph, Uayne not only determined the direction his essay 
was to take, he eliminated every other direction. Because 
the first paragraph of tne thesis/support essay requires 
exactitude, oecause it is a microcosm, the paper as a v/hole 
is contained within it. Oonna, another better 11th grade 
writer, suggested that she relaxed a little once the thesis 
and the first paragraph containing it had been constructed: 
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Taole 7.7. Student Reports of Problems while Writing 

Mean Percent of Papers 



Better Poorer BSL 

Writers Writers Students 

Proolem 

Organization 18.6 10.9 20.7 

Grammar 4.1 2.2 62.4 

Words 6.3 15.1 31.9 

Time 29.2 25.9 7.1 

Thesis 25.7 15.7 3.9 

Understanding 10.3 19.7 5.0 

Generating Ideas 32.5 22.6 25.3 

Papers discussed 40 41 39 

Numoer of students 5 6 4 
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Tne oeginning paragraph ends with the thesis 
sentence* Tnat's just what I want my examples to snow. 
Examples are tne next three paragraphs* Each one of 
those examples has two or three more examples to show 
that that's true* Then the last paragraph is just a 
conclusion, restating the thesis. 

The two uses of "just" in the above may illustrate Donna's 
attitude toward the process. The first seems synonymous 
with "exactly," the second with "merely." Once the first 
paragraph is completed, the rest of the effort becomes the 
more-or-l^ss mechanical one of filling out a pre-established 
design. Conclusions , rather tnan exploring the implications 
of tne thesis , are simply re-statements of it. 

Because of the time constraints under which they 
operated, our students could not generate ideas through 
exploratory drafts — at least they did not frequently report 
doing so. Rather, they drafted in a top-down fashion, 
struggling over the first paragraph and moving v/ith greater 
ease through the rest of the process. The problem with 
generating ideas might oe alleviated were students given 
more tice and mucn more guidance as to tne purposes to which 
writing can oe put. Unfortunately, neither of tnese were 
available in tneir school setting. 

When students confronted proolems — and had sufficient 
time — they sometimes sought help. Interviews were codec for 
student reports of writing conferences held with teachers, 
parents, and peers. Results oy achievement level are 
presented in table 7.8. 

The patterns here are rather clear. The better and 
poorer writers v/ho reported on conferences indicated that 
they conferrea least often with their teachers and most 
often with their parents and peers. ESL students, on the 
otner hand, reported conferring with their teachers far more 
often than did writers at the other achievement levels, 
indicating the higher level of instructional support they 
received while writing in school. They also reported 
conferring less frequently with parents and peers. 

Why did better and poorer writers fail to confer with 
their teacners? Time may well have been a factor. When 
student reports of conferences were compared with their 
reports of* time given for assignments, results showed that 
when students were given one day or less to work, they 
reported consulting with teacners only 16 percent of the 
time, wnereas wnen they were given more tnan a day, the 
likelihood of reporting such a conference increased to 31 
percent. 
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Table 7.8. Student Reports of Conferences about their Writing 

Mean Percent of Papers 



Better Poorer BSL 

Writers Writers Students 

Discussed with: 

Teacher 6.6 19.3 60.7 

Parent 65.6 47.4 0.O 

Peer 63.3 50.7 26.2 

Number of papers 30 31 14 

Numoer of students 5 6 4 
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Still anotner factor may have oeen the students' 
perception of tne teacher as examiner. Since the teacher is 
the one who will juage tneir work, students may feel 
hesitant about snaring work in progress. Sherri explained 
that conferring witn a teacher made her feel guilty: 

Then it becomes somehow not my own work and I feel 
guilty aoout it. The paper is how they would have 
written it. It would be their grade. You're using 
someone else's ideas. 

While there may oe a sense of compulsion to accept ideas 
from a teacner — and possibly alter one's own — suggestions 
from parents and peers can be accepted or rejected. 
Students can tnus recain ownersnip of tne grade tney 
receive. Whatever the explanation, it appears that native- 
speaking writers in the sample did not often look to their 
teacher when confronting problems in writing. 



Conclusion 

The results from the analyses reported in this chapter 
make it clear that discussions of composing processes must 
include not only descriptions of writers and their writing, 
but also descriptions of the environments in which they 
first learn and practice their skills. Emig (1971) suggests 
as mucn v/hen she argues that "The first teachers of 
composition — by giving certain descriptions of the composing 
process and by evaluating the products of student writing by 
highly selective criteria — set rigid parameters to students' 
writing oenaviors. . . that the students find difficult to make 
more supple." Britton et al. (1975) go further when they 
stace, "It may well be that some of the assumptions aoout 
students' writing implicit in various teaching methods will 
be challenged when we know more about (the) psychological 
processes (in composing)" and that "a start can be made by 
shifting the focus... away from the product and on to the 
process." 

Whether the current state of composing research is 
strong enough to challenge traditional teaching methods may 
not be clear, out what must come clear is the relationship 
oetween those methods and the composing processes of 
students. Ivhile students may come to school with some 
attitudes and practices already in place, these attitudes 
and practices are influenced greatly by the school 
environment. The nature of the writing students are asked 
to produce, tne instructions they are given, and the 
response they receive must have dramatic impact, not only on 
tne written product, but on the writing process as well. To 
speak of composing processes without reference to the 
scnooling which shapes them may be to isolate an effect from 
its cause. 



Chapter 8 



Revising Patterns 
Kay Butler-Nalin 



Introduction 

In the last decade r research in writing has focussed 
primarily on describing the processes involved in writing. 
Such studies have examined the behaviors of writers when 
writing (Emig, 1971; Perl r 1979; Sommers, 1978) and have 
detailed aspects of writing which might reflect underlying 
cognitive or developmental processes (Flower and Hayes f 
1980; Scardamalia r Bereiter, and Goelman r 1982), While 
eraphasizing that writing is a recursive rather than linear 
process , for analytic purposes this research has often been 
organized around a three-step model of the writing process: 
pre-writing, writing r and revision. It is during this last 
segment of the process tnat the writer makes changes to the 
text he or she nas already produced. 

The process of revision has been investigated by 
several researchers. One line of research has looked at 
the patterns of revisions made by such differing groups as 
professional writers f college "basic" writers f or "good" 
writers (Hurray, 1978; Perl, 1979; Sommers, 1978; NAEP, 
1977; Bridwell, 1980), These studies typically categorize 
and count kinds of revisions , and then compare them to 
writer characteristics. Collectively, these studies suggest 
that as writers mature (in age or ability) , their pattern 
of revision shifts toward higher level rhetorical concerns f 
away from a focus on word and sentence level changes. 

Besides the maturity and ability of the writer f there 
are other factors which we would expect to influence the 
process of revising. Research in the writing process has 
traced the influence of audience , purpose for writing f and 
discourse type on the entire writing process. Since tnese 
factors have an effect on tne writing process as a whole , it 
is likely tnat they effect the revising process as well. 

The present chapter explores the effects of audience , 
suoject area, and writing proficiency on the revising 
process of our case study students. Thus the revisions 
examined are those made by high school student writers in 
their ongoing work, ratner than on special tasks set oy the 
investigators. 
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Procedures 



Of the 20 students who participated in our cases 
studies , 13 oegan tneir participation in the project at the 
same time and remained with the project until its 
conclusion. Tnis study of revision is based on their work. 

The thirteen students were distributed according to the 
selection criteria as follows: 



Four hundred and sixty-five pieces of writing were collected 
from tnese students during the 16 month case study period. 
For tnese analyses r all papers which contained any changes 
in the writing were designated as revised papers. 

Tne revised papers were coded for number and kind of 
revision using Bridwell's (1980) system. This system is 
oased on a hierarchical and mutually exclusive system of 
syntactic and discourse-level structures. She defined seven 
categories of lingusitic structures , reflecting a movement 
from smaller to larger linguistic units: surface, lexical, 
pnrase, clause , sentence , multi-sentence (two or more 
consecutive sentences) and text. The system is workable and 
reliaole; in the present study, coders reached 86 percent 
agreement in categorizing revisions. 

One change was made to the system. In Bridwell's 
system "text" seemed to refer to the entire paper. In her 
work, no revisions at this level were found. For this 
study, "text" was redefined as any unit represented as a 
separate paragraph, or four or more consecutive sentences; 
tnis allowed us to examine revisions of one or more 
paragrapns. 



Description QjL Papers Collected 

Prior to examining the effects of audience, subject 
area, and level of achievement in writing on the particular 
kinds of revisions that were made, it will be useful to 
place tnese revisions in the context of the larger sample of 
tne students 1 work. 



Proportion of Papers that VJere Revised 

We will look first at the kinds of papers that were 
most likely to oe revised at all. In examining this, it is 



grade 9 



grade 11 



More successful 
Less successful 
BSL 



FM 
F 

M 



FFF 
FFM 
FMll 
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important to remenoer the context in which the papers v/ere 
coilectec. Tne case stuay stucents v/ere encouraged to share 
all of tneir writing with project staff, including any rough 
notes that nad oeen developed along tne way. As we saw in 
cnapter 2, the case study procedures led to a collection 
rate of aoout 85 percent for completed work. It is likely, 
nowever, that the collection rate for early drafts was 
lower, since nose students throw these away as soon as they 
are finished with thenw Because of this, our estimates of 
the total amount of revision are probably underestimates. 
However, since the majority of the assignments completed by 
our case study students v/ere f irst-and-f inal drafts, the 
amount of distortion introduced by missing first drafts is 
probaoly relatively low. 

Of the 465 papers collected, 40 percent contained 
revisions. The papers most likely to oe revised v/ere 
analytical papers written for English class by the poorer 
writers* Taole 8.1 shows the percentages of revised papers 
in terms of audience, subject area, level of writer, and 
function. 

The likelihood of revision was directly related to the 
audience oeing addressed. Only 20 percent of the writing 
tnat was primarily for the writer's own use had any 
revisions, compared with nearly 40 percent of the papers 
addressed to the teacher. (Perhaps surprisingly, papers 
written as part of a teacher-learner dialogue v/ere revised 
just as frequently as those written to the teacher as 
examiner, thougn we might expect the examiner audience to be 
percieved as more demanding.) The highest proportion of 
revised papers occurred when the students addressed a wider 
audience; nearly 60 percent of these papers showed revisions 
of one kind or another. 

If we look at revisions by subject area, the proportion 
of revised papers roughly parallels the importance of 
writing to the particular suoject area involved. Thus 
English papers were most likely to be revised (52 percent), 
followed by social science papers (27 percent), and science 
papers (8 percent) . 

The writing proficiency of the case study students 
influenced revising diversely. Poorer writers v/ere most 
lively to revise their papers (51 percent), while students 
wno spoke English as a second language (ESL), in spite of 
their* language difficulties, were least likely to do so (20 
percent). Papers from the oetter writers fell in between, 
with some 42 percent reflecting revisions. (It is possiole, 
nowever, tnat tne low proportion of revisions from the ESL 
students resulted from their tendency to hand in "clean 
copies," and to destroy earlier drafts without sharing tnem 
witn us.) 
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Taole 8.1. Proportion of Papers that Were Revised 



Percent Total 

Revised Papers 

Audience 

Self 20.0 25 

Dialogue 38.7 93 

Examiner 37.8 291 

Wider 58.9 56 

Subject Area 

English 51.9 208 

Social Science 27.4 117 

Science 8.3 60 

V/riting Proficiency 

Better 42.4 165 

Poorer 51.4 144 

ESL 25.6 156 

Function 

Report 28.0 25 

Summary 28.9 76 

Analysis 41.7 266 

Theory 83.3 6 
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Just as revisions increased as audiences oecame more 
ouolic, they also increased as the writing task oecane more 
aostract nnd theoretical. Just over one quarter of the 
papers t c involved reporting or summarizing showed 
revisio; , of any sort, compared with 42 percent of the 
papers -nat required analysis f and fully 83 percent of those 
"involving theorizing. 



InliU££l£££ OR £il£ Types q£ Revision 

The effects of audience f subject area, and writing 
proficiency on the kinds and amount of revising were 
examined by selecting a suosample of papers to analyze. To 
provide a suostancial enough case for interpretation, these 
papers were selected from the most frequently occurring 
kinas of papers we collected: analytical papers written in 
English or social sciences classes and directed to a teacher 
audience. Because there were many more papers in the 
English/analysis/teacher-as-examiner classif ication f one 
third of each student's ptfpers in this classification were 
randomly selected for analysis. For all other 
classifications, all papers were usedc The numoer of papers 
in eacn cell of the analysis is as follows: 

Analysis Papers 

Audience : teacher-as-examiner teacher-learner 

dialogue 

English 37 
Social science 11 

All changes made on these papers were categorized using our 
adaptation of Bridwell's system. Revisions per 100 words as 
well as the percentage of each kind of revision were 
calculated for each paper. Multivariate analyses of variance 
were used to evaluate the significance of main effects and 
interactions for audience (dialogue, examiner) , subject area 
(Englisn f social science) , and achievement group (better 
writers, poorer writers, ESL students). 



Effect of Auaience on Revising 

We noted in chapter 4 that most of the writing done in 
schools is directed to the teacher as audience. Whether the 
role of the teacher is that of an examiner or of a 
participant in an instructional dialogue should effect both 
the written product and the writing process. Writing to the 
teacher as examiner involves writing to display completed 
learning which will then be graded or assessed. Writing to 
the teacher as part of teacher-learner dialogue involves 
cutting down ideas that are in tne process of development. 
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It allows teachers to coment and respond to tne ideas 
ratner tnan singly to evaluate tnem (Appleoee, 1981). 
Writing witn this audience in mind permits students to 
explore their ideas rather than repeat what they already 
know. When writers thoucjnts about the topic develop and 
cnange, we might expect to see revisions involving the 
process of finding the right words to express these 
thougnts. 

When writing to teacher-as-examiner , the writer's 
emphasis shifts to displaying already accumulated knowledge. 
Here, we might expect revising to reflect not only "getting 
the right words" but also the "right" organization. As we 
nave seen in earlier chapters 9 analysis papers written to 
tne taacner-as-exa:/.iner typically follow the structure of 
tne "five paragraph essay," where arguments are made to 
prove a particular tnesis statement. The organization of 
tne arguments is important; each bit of evidence must be 
oresented concisely and relevantly. Students sensed tnese 
demands , and often spoke about them in their interviews with 
project staff. The following samples are typical: 

•Jell, tney always say, *Give three proofs that backup 
your statements. 1 And I hate doing that because I'm 
not too sure that the proof I give will back it up. 

— Emily, grade 11 

I work on a paragrapn at a time.... It has to be 
organized. I have to do it by paragraph. Because ray 
thoughts sometimes wander. Sometimes I feel like I'm 
not putting enought information into it and sometimes 
too much. There's always tnis question — is there 
enought or not? This is where I toss and turn: is it 
important or not? 

— Sherri, grade 9 

Because revising with "evaluation" concerns in mind seemed 
to target larger units of language, we expected to see more 
revising of one or more sentences in papers addressed to 
teacher-as-examiner • 

Taole 8.2 presents the relevant data. The average 
numoer of revisions per paper for the two audiences is 
nearly the same: approximately 22 for teacher-learner 
dialogue and 21 for teacher-as-examiner , although the 
average length of tne papers is not: teacher-as-examiner 
oapers are aoout 120 words longer. Controlling for 
tne lengtn of tne paper oy calculating numoer of revisions 
per 100 words shows tnat there is slightly more revising 
done per 100 words in the teacher-learner dialogue papers (p 
< .Ofc). 
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Taole 8.2. Effects of Audience on Revision 



Audience 
Dialogue Examiner 



Revision Categories (%) 



Surface 25.0 24.3 

Lexical 43.8 40.9 

Phrase 15.5 14.2 

Clause 8.9 6.3 

Sentence 4.5 6.5 

Ilulti-sentence 1.8 4.8 

Text .7 3.3 

Totals (%) 

Surface 25.0 24.3 

Lower 68.1 61.4 

Higher 7.0 14.5 



Total Revisions 

per Paper 21.5 20.9 

Total Words 335.8 451.5 
Revisions per 

100 words 6.0 5.0 



N of papers 27 48 
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Tne kinds of revisions that are made in writing to 
tnese audiences also snow some Differences. In dialogue 
papers tnere is slightly more revising at the lexical, 
pnrase, ana clause levels, while in teacher-as-examiner 
papers tnere are more sentence and multi-sentence revisions. 

To test the significance of these differences, tne 
Kinds of revision were combined as surface-level (parts of 
woros and punctuation) r lower-level (words, phrases and 
clauses), and nigher-level (one or more sentences). Only 
higher-level revisions showed significant differences 
between the two audiences, with more higher-level revision 
in papers to teacner-as-examiner (p < .06), 

Tne rollov/ing two papers, ooth from social science 
classes, illustrate tne effects of audience on revising 
patterns. The first paper was written as part of a teacher- 
learner dialogue. Most of tne changes involve lower level 
revisions and reflect the effort of the student to make the 
ideas which she is trying to express clearer. The paper 
compared the Paris Peace Conference with a simulation played 
in class called "War or Peace. 19 

The Paris Peace Conference was to get as much 

out of the losers a and to pump up tneir pride and 
dignaity. To the victor goes the spoils was 
esxactly how we playedare our game of War or 
Peace, oet as much as you can and cheating the 

A* m*6W*t f»t*iMe 
etehee 9«ya your allies* Then kiii attack 
them. The P.P.Conferanee didn't seem to have 
tehis *imi at as much of this divideconquer and 
divide attude as we had did in class. 

—Terry, grade 11 

Tne second paper also compares a class simulation to the 
"real tning." This paper was written to the teacher-as- 
examiner and was done in two drafts. First and second 
drafts of two sections are compared below. In both cases, 
tne revisions are at the sentence level, with ideas 
expressed more concisely in the second draft. The paper 
compares a Model Senate simulation witn Congress. 

Draft 1: In the US Congress legislative 
leaders have mucn more power than they did in 

a U»d6t* 

our simulation. In congress a has can decide 
an issue simply by not recognizing certain 
people. In the modle Senate the leaders had 
points to give out and they could have used 
them to change votes but that didn't work out 
oecause people followed their constituency 
sheets. 
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Draft 2: In the US Congress legislative 
leaders nave mucn more power than they did in 
our simulation. In Congress a leader can 
decide an issue simply oy not recognizing a 
certain person . In the Model Senate the 
leaders had points to distribute. This did 
not give them the power to change people % s 
votes, however oecause people faithfully 
followed their constituency sheets. 



Draft 1: Legislative committees in the model 
senate were casual groups who worked en what 
biiis whicn consisted of five or six people 
who voted on vnat bills should reacn the 
floor. The groups were very casual and there 
was not much debate over bills. 

Draft 2: Legislative committees in the Model 
Senate were very lax and there was little 
debate over oills. 

••Margery f grade 11 



Effects of Suoject Area on Revising 

Although students do some writing in most subject area 
classes, the fc^chino of writing is usually considered the 
domain of the English teacher. It is in English classes 
that correct grammar , structure and organization of extended 
writing is generally taught. Instruction in revising is 
also more likely to occur in English classes (Applebee, 
1981) . 

Because of this emphasis, we would expect to find 
differences between the writing done in English classes 
and the writing in other subject area classes. We 
expected more frequent revision of English papers as well 
as a greater proportion of higher-level revising. 

Data from the student interviews corroborated our 
expectations. Students often reported that it was "easier" 
writing papers for classes other than English: 

I feel alot more comfortable writing a paper for 
another class. I have to think of every single word 
in English, I have to think where to put it. f .Jhen 
it's for anotner class I can just write •en down, 

— hi .rk, grade 11 

I think it is easier. I don*t have to change things 
nere or there. 

— Bill, grade 9 
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For history teacners...don*t need drafts* As long as 
you get tne information down and grammatically correct 
the paper is ok. 

••Wayne , grade 9 

Taole 8.3 compares the patterns of revisions in 
analysis papers written for English and for social science 
classes, ;/hen the kinds of revision are contained as 
surface-level (parts of words and punctuation) , lower-level 
(words and clauses) , and higher-level (one or more 
sentences) , subject-area differences show only a trend 
toward more higner-level revision in English papers (p < 
• 16). 

The aaper oelow illustrates this trend toward higher 
level revisions. Written for English, tne paper is analyzing 
wno shoula oe regarded as the extraordinary man in Cripc and 
Punishment . in the first draft, the student argues against 
Raskolnikov being the extraordinary man: 

According to Raskolnikov 1 * theory, an extraordinary man 
must have complete control over his will and his 
conscience. A person who believes in God believes that 
people act according to their fate, and not according 
to tneir will. Therefore, an extraordinary roan may not 
oelieve in God. Raskolnikov tries to prove that he is 
an extraordinary man by denying God and he murders the 
old pawnoroker in order to test his will. The fact 
that Raskolnikov has to prove to himself that he is an 
extraordinary man demonstrates his lack of faith in 
nimself , therby contradicting his assertion. 

The changes made for the next draft of the paper are 
primarily at the multi-sentence level, with two consecutive 
sentences reduced to one sentence and division of the 
argument into two paragraphs. 

According to Raskolnikov 1 s theory, an 
extraordinary man must nave complete control over his 
will and his conscience. An extraordinary man connot 
believe in God oecause the only rules an extraordinary 
man follows are those of his own will, and not those of 
God's will. 

Raskolnikov tries to prove that he is an 
extraordinary man by denying God. The fact the 
Raskolvikov has to prove to himself that he is an 
extraordinary man demonstrates his lack of faith in 
himself, theroy contradicting his assertion. 

— Margery , grade 11 
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Taole 8.3, Effects of Suoject Area on Revision 



Subject 

Social 
English Science 



Revision Categories (%) 



Surface 22.9 29.4 

Lexical 41.6 43.1 

Pnrase 14.9 14.1 

Clause 7.4 6.9 

Sentence 6.1 4.7 

Multi-sentence 4.4 1.6 

Text 3.0 0.5 

Totals (%) 

Surface 22.9 29.4 

Lower 63.8 64-1 

Higher 13.5 6.8 

Total Revisions 

per Paper 22.6 17.1 
Total Words 

per Paper 397.3 446.6 
Revisions per 

ICO Words 6.0 4.0 



N of papers 56 19 
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In contrast , tne next paper , written in two crafts for a 
sociology class , snows few cnanges between crafts.^ Two 
spelling errors are corrected, a word which was left out is 
added, and one word is replaced by two* (These changes are 
snown on a single text below*) The paper critiques a book 
aoout Japanese Americans* 

By retracing tne different stages Japanese Americans 
went through corresponding to the different period of 
histroy, Kitano recounts the arrivals of the first 
Japanese laoorers to the new world to the present day 
native-oorn Japanese Americans* Furthermore, as an 
implicit purpose of the book, Kitano uses the apparent 
suc^ss of this group to demonstrate tnat even the most 
proper secuted Americans — Japanese Americans, wao have 
endured the early 'Oaiiased legislation — such as the 
Oriental 

BxclusionAto the massive wartime aete^ftfeionAcan still 
accomplish the "American Dream". 

— Tai, grade 11 

These differences may occur because students perceive that 
organization and structure are more important for English 
papers than for other suoject area writing. They sense that 
the writing for English classes willoe judged both on form 
and content; while in the other subject areas, the emphasis 
is more likely to oe on the content alone. 



Effects of Writing Proficiency on Revision 

Writing proficiency also influences the writing 
process. Bridv/ell (1980) found that revisions on papers 
which received high quality ratings differed qualitatively 
from revisions on papers with low quality ratings. The 
Higher rated papers had fewer surface level changes and 
more changes between crafts than lower rated papers, where 
oetween-draf t changes were rarer and occurred most 
frequently at the surface and word levels. Perl (1979) 
noted that "basic" writers were so concerned with such 
surface-level "editing" that it interfered with their 
aDility to produce new and coherent text. 

The comments of our case study students suggested 
similar contrasts. The more successful writers 1 comments 
often focussed on changes made at the sentence or several 
sentences level . 

I try to get it smaller .. .make it more concise I put 
in nice sentences .. .making it sound Detter. 

— Donna, grade 11 
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I Iook for clarity. I read it outloud to nake sure it 
sounds rignt. Tnen .. .sentence variety. Some snort 
ones, some long ones. 

— Sherri, grade 9 

Less successful writers concentrated their efforts at 
the surface and word level, rarely making substantial 
changes oetween drafts. The following concents, drawn from 
tne case study interviews, are typical of those from less 
successful writers: 

(When moving from a draft to another draft:) Basically 
what I do is copy it over. Then if I run into a spot 
where it doesn^t sound right or it*s missing something 
then I cnange it there. 

* — Terri, grade 9 

My final draft is almost the same as the final 
rough copy. If you look at it, you'll see that it's 
almost the same as the final copy. 

— Jan, grade 9 

Students for whom English is a second language have 
different concerns. Because our ESL student had yet to 
master lexical and syntactic forms of written English, they 
often had to search for the v/ords and the proper grammatical 
form to expresses their messages. We expected their 
revisions to oe predominately lexical. Their comments 
reflected the proolems they had: 

Sometimes I change some sentence, reorganize it. But I 
not sure some words... I not sure its meaning. So I'm 
not sure it*s proper to use in this sentence so I have 
to look at dictionary and check it. 

— Li, grade 9 

I know most of the grammar rule. Just when I write, it 
can oe wrong... but v/hen I rewrite, I change grammar. 

— Lynn, grade 11 

I just do it. I write out whatever I think and go over 
everything after... for grammar. 

— Tai, grade 11 

Table 8.4 displays tne revisions made by all three 
groups of writers. Tneir revisions differ in the ways 
suggested in previous studies. 

For the less successful writers, the proportion of 
surface-level revision was almost twice as large as for 
eicner of the otner groups. (Surface level revisions are 
often called "mechanics"' oy teachers. Capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling, and verb form [as in suoject/vero 
agreement] were the most common changes categorized at this 
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Taole 8.4. Effects of Writing Proficiency on Revision 



Writing Profi< 

Better Poorer ESL 

Revision Categories (%) 

Surface 18.6 35.9 17.7 

Lexical 36.0 35.0 56.6 

Phrase 17.7 13.4 12.9 

Clause 10.1 6.2 5.3 

Sentence 7.0 6.0 4.1 

Multi-sentence 5.0 3.3 2.8 

Text 6.1 0.3 0.6 

Totals (%) 

Surface 18.6 35.9 17.7 

Lower 63.8 54.6 74.8 

Higner 18.1 9.6 7.5 



Total Revisions 

per Paper 20.4 14.7 29.8 
Total Words 

per Paper 494.6 320.4 422.6 
Revisions per 

100 Words 4.0 5.0 7.0 



N of papers 25 27 22 
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levels These changes involve less than an entire word.) 
For tne ESL writers, the proportion of revisions at the 
lexical level was approximately one-and-a-half times as high 
as for tne other tv/o groups. The more successful writers, on 
tne otner hand, were more likely than tne other writers to 
make revisions at higher levels, particularly at the text 
level . 

If we look at the distrioution between surface, lower, 
and higher level revisions (table 8.4) , all three levels 
show significant differences among the three groups of 
students. Differences at the surface level were most 
significant ( p < .002), with the less successful writers 
paying more attention than the other groups to changes at 
tnis level. Lower level revisions received the most 
empnasis from tne ESL students (p < .006) , while the more 
successful writers paid more attention than the other groups 
to higher-level revisions involving at least a sentence 
(p < .08) . 

The changes that Bill made to his concluding paragraph 
when going from the second to the third draft of a paper on 
Dandelion Wine are typical of the revisions made by the more 
successful writers in our sample: 

Draft II: The theme that runs through Dandelion 
was that no matter what one does or does not do, that 
he is no better that anyoody and that he must die 
eventually. This fact was realized by Doug when his 
friend left him and how the wine goes unchanged through 
the years. 

Draft III: The tnene than runs throughout pandelion 
Wine was that one person can not change the world and 
no one is better than another person because v/e all 
must die. The disappearance of John Huff and the 
tracking of the summer through the dandelion v/ine help 
mature Douglass Spaulcinc and tell him that although he 
is alive, he must eventually die. 

— Bill, grade 9 

In contrast, the changes in nark's paper, below, are 
typical of the kinds of revisions made by the poorer 
writers. Spelling and punctuation errors are corrected and 
a word is cnanged, out nothing else is altered: 

When Jonn was young, Mit»wema, an older man at the 
savage reservation, taught him to moald clay. While 
Jonn is artistic and he is knowledgeable* with his re 
aoility to read, John is niave when aDOUt love. 

— Mark, grade 11 

Finally, Lynn's drafts are typical of those made oy tne ESL 
writers. Changes within as v/ell as between tne two drafts 



focus on lexical items: 

Draft I: Because her fatner was too love her, 

afraid she jasfc wiii cctn x t wouldn't things oy herself. 

And keep l £ r away from out tne things might hurt her* 

Draft II: Amanda's father was too love her ctiticttt 
afraiu sne couldn't nandle oy herself r so keep her away 
from all tne things might hurt her. 

— Lynn r grade 11 



Patterns q£ Revising 

So far we have seen how three characteristics — 
audience r suoject area r and writing proficiency — separately 
influence revision of analytical papers. In the 
multivariate analyses of the revision data r however , there 
were also sone significant effects for the interaction of 
level of achievement with subject area and with audience. 
This suggests that we need to look as well at revising 
patterns when these characteristics are combined. 

Taole 8.5 summarizes the revising patterns for each 
kind of writing and level of writer. (When we had no 
revised papers representing a particular cell in taole 8.5 , 
the entry is left olank.) 

Results in taole 8.5 suggest that the ESL writers had 
the most consistent revising pattern; their pattern remains 
unaffected oy variations in audience or subject area. The 
average percentage of surface, lower, and higher kinds of 
revisions for ESL writers were 18 percent, 75 percent, and 8 
percent respectively. The variation from these percentages 
are trivial, reflecting aoout 2 revisions per paper. 

The revising patterns of the more successful writers , 
on the other hand, were affected by both audience and 
suoject area. Higher level revisions were more likely in 
their writing for English than in their writing for social 
science classes; lower level revisions (reflecting changes 
in wording as ideas develop) were more likely in their 
writing as part of a teacher-learner dialogue than when 
writing to the teacher-as-examiner • 

The less successful student writers, like the ESL 
students, were fairly consistent in their revising patterns, 
in the two categories for which a reasonable sample of 
papers was availaole (English to an examiner audience, and 
social science dialogue) . Their papers in English did show 
a moderate increase in the proportion of higher level 
revision, however, compared with the pattern in their social 
science writing. 
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aole 8.5. Revision Patterns oy Audience and Suoject Area 



Kind of Writing 



H£an Percent 
Better Poorer ESL 

Writers Writers Students 



English /Examiner 

Surface 8.4 32.4 15.1 

Lower 62.2 49.6 75.7 

Higher 29.4 17.9 9.5 

(N of papers) (7) (18) (9) 

English/Dialogue 

Surface 15.6 - 15.1 

Lower 77.0 - 75.1 

Higher 7.3 - 9.7 

(N of papers) (10) (12) 

Social Science/ 

Examiner n 

Surface 26.0 0.0 11.8 

Lower 60.6 100.0 82.8 

Higher 13.4 0.0 5.4 

(N of papers) (8) (1) (2) 

Social Science/ 
Dialogue 

Surface - 36.8 

Lower - 58.5 

Higher - 4.6 

(H of papers) (8) 
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In our work with the case study students r we found that 
fewer than half of the papers we collected were revised* 
The largest group of revised papers were analytical papers 
written to the teacher-as-examiner for English classes. 
Students r regardless of their proficiency as writers r used 
similar approacnes to revising such writing; they nade fewer 
surface-level revisions and more higher-level revisions 
than when writing in other subject areas or for other 
audiences. 

The kinds of revisions that students made were affected 
by tne audience and subject area of the writing, and by the 
proficiency level of the writer. Surface level changes 
(parts of words and punctuation) characterized revision of 
social science writing and the revising of less proficient 
writers. Lower level revisions (involving changes in words 
and clauses) were most frequently made by ESL writers and 
also occurred more often in writing done by all students as 
part of a teacher-learner dialogue. Higher level revisions 
were found more often in English papers r in writing to 
teacher-as-examiner, and in the papers of more successful 
writers • 
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Chapter 9 



Wnere Proolems Start: The Effects of Available Information 
on Responses to School Writing Tasks 

Judith A. Langer 



Introduction 

One of the issues to emerge from our studies of writing 
in tne secondary school concerns the amount and nature of 
tne informational writing students do. The case study 
findings (cnapter 4) suggest that more than half the 
writing students do is completed in content classes; even in 
English , assignments emphasize informational writing. At 
the same time f most teachers orchestrate the use of 
informational writing in somewhat restricted ways, primarily 
to test how well students have learned the material being 
studied. In this context, their responses to student work 
tend to focus on conventions of writing or accuracy of 
information with little attention to the source of the 
problems the student may oe having in dealing with the 
particular topic. There is little consideration of the 
amount of knowledge a student already has about the topic, 
. or of the ways in which the level of understanding may 
interact with performance on the writing task. 

Since informational writing (or any writing for that 
matter) is a function of the knowledge a writer has 
availaole in developing the piece, writing as a "skill" is 
too intertwined with knowledge of the subject matter itself 
to isolate the two witnout considering how one affects the 
other. Because topical knowledge so directly helps shape a 
paper, the teachers understanding of what students know 
about a topic can oe very useful in planning writing 
assignments, in setting expectations for various students, 
and in providing pertinent in-process comments. 

The influence of an individual's relevant knowledge on ^ 
new learning is hardly a new concept. Research in the field 
of reading has reaffirmed, in systematic ways, Polanyi's 
(1958) early assertions that meaning is personal and context 
laden. Tacit knowledge focuses a readers attention on the 
meanings of words, not on the words themselves. This notion 
of oersonal meaning has been particularly important in 
identifying specific ways in which meaning is constructed 
wnen individuals read through a text (Carey, Harste, and 
Smitn, 1981; Goodman, 1973; Heath, 1981; Langer, in press). 

Unfortunately, this vein of inquiry has been limited to 
relationsnips oetween background knowledge and reading 
comorenension— -wnile tne specific effects of topic knowledge 
on written expression have oeen ignored. While writing 
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researchers nave generally assumed tnat knowlecge of a tonic 
aifects stuaent writing, tne ways in v/hicn tnat knowledge 
interacts witn writing performance nave remained unstudied. 
Does familiarity witn'a* topic lead, for examole, to a 
clearer organization, to "snootner ," more error-free style, 
or ooth? 

Intuition anu experience suggest that v/nen stuaents 

write to a topic aoout wnicn tney know a great deal, the 

language, organization, and coherence of their work are 
likely'to oe good; conversely, when students know little 
aoout a to,.>ic, tneir language, organization, and coherence 
;.;ay fall apart altogether. Wnen students have little 
knowleuge or are unwilling to risk stating the ideas they do 
nave, their writing may rely on glib generalizations, 
unsupported oy argunent or enriching illustrations. At 
otner* tines wnen tneir knowledge is fragmentary, their 
writing nay oecone little more than a list of vaguely 
associated items of information with few explicit 
connections among tneir ideas. 

If this analysis is correct, we would expect that topic 
specific background knowledge would affect the general 
cuality ana local coherence of written work, and that 
analysis of stuoent writing would show evidence of direct 
topic-knowledge influences. The studies reported in this 
cnaoter were designed to test these relationships. 



Two tenth grade American history teachers (Sal and 
3oooy) assistec/in this part of our investigation. Prior to 
oata gatnering, one researcner met witn tne teachers to 
discuss copies tney were planning for class study and to 
uiscuss key concepts relatec to each unit of study. 
Togetner tney previewed the text, discussed tne unit of 
study aoout tooegin, and agreed upon tnree major concepts 
considered critical for student learning. Tne three concepts 
were used as a oasis for a free association measure of 
tonic-specific Knowledge. Writing assignments to follow tne 
free association activities were also discussed and the 
teacners oevised prompts to stimulate writing aoout the 
conceots. Tnis procedure was repeated later in the 
semester to permit analysis of the effects of topic-specific 
Knowledge onscnool writing across two separate 
instructional sequences for each teacner. 
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.icasuriruj Topic-Soecif ic rinovledye 



Sal's units oc study v;ere aoout "city and frontier" and 
"utooian societies' 1 wnile Boooy's ;;ere aoput "American 
society in tne 18tn and lSltn centuries" and "values in tne 
1920s." To assess stuoents' knowledge of tnese topics , 
Lander's (1930, 11*81, 1982, in press, in preparation) 
measure Ojl" topic-specir ic :;no:;leuge was au.iinisterea just 
oefore each writing task. Tne measure elicits topic related 
Knowledge using free association to key concept v/ords from a 
unit of study. Free association responses to the key 
concept words are categorized according to the level of 
knowledge they represent, Tiiese categoN >s progress from 1) 
a diffuse, personal resnonse, to 2) a co rete, functional 
response, to 3) an incorporation of aostract, superordinate 
principles. (For a complete description of tne levels anc 
how tney were developed see Langer, 1981, 1982, in 
preparation. ) 



Writing Topics 

This free association measure was used to assess tne 
stuoents' topic related background knowledge oefore each 
writing assignment was oegun. The topics and stimulus 
woxus were: 

Sal - 1. I7rite a paper comparing city and frontier 
life with regard to individualism and 
democracy, 
(opportunity, democracy, individualism) 

2. Write a one or two page essay on your 

version of a Utopian society, the kind you 
woula like to live in. 
(Utopia, uroan, rural) 

Boooy -1. It has oeen stated that in the 18th and 19th 
centuries tne South was a deferential 
society. In one or two paragrapns, explain 
wny this was true. In your answer, be sure 
to discuss the concepts of prejudice and 
acquiescence and how each related to tnis 
conclusion. 

(deferential society, prejudice, 
acquiescence) 

2. Some historians refer to tne 1920s as a 
oecade in American history wnen sexual 
feeeoou ard tne pursuit of happiness 
flourished. At the same time, it is noted 
tnat tne 1920s were characterized oy harsn 
moralistic and antiforeign sentiments. 
2;colain now social changes during tne 
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l?20s influenceu tne growth Oif new values 
tnat conflicted with traditional ones* (3/4^ 
to one full page) 
(funaamentalism, Americanism, materialism) 

In tne attempt to permit topics/ writing prompts, and 
instruction to continue as "typically" as possible, prompt 
specificity anc* topic complexity vary as tney normally woulu 
in Sal's and 3oooy*s classes* Teacher and topic differences 
are therefore addressed in the analyses. 



Measures Ootaineu 

Scanuaroizeci acnieveaent scores for tne California Test 
of Basic Skills were ootained for all students for whom they 
were availaole in scnool records* 

For the prior knowledge measure, each teacher 
presented tne students with each of the three concept words 
just oefore giving out the writing assignment; students were 
as kgq to write everything tnat cane to mind aoout those 
worc*s. Two racers were trained to score the prior knowledge 
measures, following procedures outlined oy Hewell (1983)* 
Tnree "knowledge" scores were derived for each student* 
One, a simple count of total responses to the free 
association stimulus words, measures topic-specific fluency, 
or the amount of information availaole to the writer at the 
oeginning of the task. The second, cased on the highest 
level of response to each of the stimulus words, measures 
tne extent of organization imposed upon the availaole 
information. Tne third measure combines aspects of both 
fluency and organization; it is oased on tne total number of 
responses tnat reflect eitner of tne two more organized 
levels of knowledge. Analyses were oased on average scores 
assignee* oy two independent raters. Interrater 
reliaoilities ranged from .98 for fluency to .81 for 
organization. 

Eacn student writing sample was scored on five separate 
measures: overall quality, conerence, syntactic complexity, 
aucience, and function. As a measure of overall quality, 
eacn paper was scored holistically on a five point scale. 
Interrater agreement across two independent scorings was 

.79. Some of the papers were also graded by the teacner; 
wnen availaole tnese marks were included in our analyses as 
a seconc* measure of overall quality. 

Hasan's (1980) measure of interaction among cohesive 
cnains was usea to assess the conerence of each paper. This 
system of analysis distinguisnes three kinds of lexical 
tokens: relevant, peripneral, ana central. Tne ratio of 
central to relevant tokens is tnen taken as tne primary 
measure of text conerence. Thus, a more coherent text would 
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not necessarily nave more cones ive ties than a lass conerent 
one r out i/oulu oe e:;pectsd to have more interaction among 
tne cones ive cnains. (See cnapter 5 and appendix 5 tor 
furcner details on tne derivation of this measure.) 

To provide a measure of the overall syntactic 
co.a?le:tity in eacn sa*.r>le, tne mean numoer of words/clause 
♦/as also calculates* 

Audience and function categories (as described in 
chapter 2) were analyzed to determine whether tnese aspects 
of informational writing tend to differ based upon student 
knowledge of the topic. For example, do students who have 
less highly organized knowledge aoout tne topic tend to 
write reports racner tnan analyses? Do tney attempt to 
avoiu or Dy-pass some of the "facts" oy engaging in 
instructional dialogue witn tne teacner instead of writing 
to the teacher-as-examiner? 



Knowledge aau Mr i ting 

Pearson product moment correlations were used to 
examine general relationsnips among the writing and 
icnowleoge measures. Findings suggest that wnile tne 
teacner 9 s mar* and our raters 1 holistic score are 
significantly correlated (p < .01) r these are not related to 
tne conerence and syntactic (words per clause) measures nor 
are tney related to each otner (see taole 9*1). 

Taole 9.2 explores relationships among the 3 knowledge 
measures. The measures of fluency and organization are not 
significantly correlated with one another, altnough ooth are 
significantly related to the combined measure. 

When the knowledge measures are correlated with the 
writing scores- (taole 9.3), tne comoined knowledge measure 
nas tne strongest relationsni? to tne nolistic score (r » 

•30, o < .001). The organization score relates significantly 
to overall quality as measured oy both the holistic scores 
and teachers 1 marks. Fluency (tne simple total of all 
responses) relates significantly to tne holistic scores out 
not" to tne teacners 1 marks. These findings suggest that wnen 
tne resoonses reflecting more organized knowledge (levels 2 
and 3 of tne knowledge measure) are combined, the 
relationsni? oetween the quality % oackground knowledge and 
tne nolistic score oecomes even greater. 

Findings presented in table 9.3 also indicate a 
significant relationship oetween tne comoined background 
knowledge measure and Hasan 1 s measure of coherence. None of 
cne otner relationsnips oetween the knowledge measures and 
tne writing scores are significant. 
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Taole 9.1. Itelationsnios Anong Writing Measures 

Correlations (a of papers) 

Teacner • s VJorv-s/ 
Mark Cohesion Clause 



Holistic Score .44** .06 .25 

(57) (92) (96) 



Teacner' s Mark .27 -.15 

(22) (20) 



Cones ioa -.10 

(96) 

**o < .01 
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Taole 9.2. Relationships iUong Knowlecge Measures 

Correlations (n of papers) 
Organization Conoinec 

Fluency .15 

(193) (193) 



Organization 

(193) 



< .001 
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Taole 9.3. Relationships oetween Background Knowledge 

and Measures of Writing Quality and Cohesion 



Correlations (n of naoers) 



Writing 
Measures: 

Knowledge Measures 

Fluency 

Organization 

Coraoined 

Reading Achievement 
Language Achievement 



olistic 


Teacher 


»s 


Words/ 


Score 


Hark 


Cohesion 


Clause 


.20** 


.04 


.06 


.09 


(144) 


(55) 


(99) 


(96) 


.26*** 


.34** 


.02 


.09 


(144) 


(59) 


■ (99) 


(96) 


.30*** 


.16 


.20* 


.10 


(144) 


(59) 


(99) 


(96) 


.43*** 


.45* 


-.03 


.21 


(8S) 


(35) 


(56) 


(54) 


.34*** 


.29* 


. -.12 


.40*** 


(89) 


(35) 


(56) 


(54) 


r ***D < 


.001 
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Kelationsnips oetween acnievement test scores and tne 
writing measures are also displayed in taole S.3. As we 
woulc expect , reading and language achievement scores are 
significantly related to the nolistic score of writing 
quality (r =".34 and .43, respectively) and to the teachers 1 
narks (r =.45 and .2S). The relationship between language 
acnieve.Tient and words per clause was also significant (r = 
.40). IV. is may oe jecause the standardized test includes 
many items testing syntactic knowledge at the sentence 
level • 

To examine the extent to which relationships between 
prior knowlecge scores and writing were simply a reflection 
of the effects of general academic achievement, partial 
correlations were calculated controlling for the reading anc 
language suotest scores. This series of analyses reduced 
tne size of the relationships only slightly (see taole 
9.4) , althougn -he reduction in degrees of freedom (caused 
oy missing scores on tne standardized tests) sharply reduced 
tne levels of statistical significance. This pattern of 
results suggests that the effects of topic specific 
oackground knowledge are independent of, instead of 
overlapping with, tne effects of general knowledge. These 
findings are similar to tnose reported by Langer (1982) in 
ner.work on the relationship oetween background knowledge 
and reading comprehension, v/here the effects of topic 
specific Knowledge and general reading achievement were 
similarly independent. 



Topic Differences 

The analyses so far have looked at relationships across 
topics, ignoring any differences that might emerge from tne 
different tasks'posed oy the four assignments. Most school 
assignments specify not only the general content area to be 
discussed, out also the mode of argument or organization 
tnat is likely to oe most appropriate in responding. 
Analysis of tne four teacher-developed topics in the present 
stucy suggests tnat tnese assignments pose two different 
writing strategies as appropriate response patterns. The 
"City and Frontier" and" "1920s" assignments prompt a compare 
anu contrast organizational pattern, while the "Utopian 
Society" and "Deferential Society" assignments prompt more 
general tnesis and support structures. In the latter, tne 
general topic is provided oy the teacner, and to respond 
appropriately the" students must offer adcitional information 
elaooracing that single concept. In the compare and 
contrast assignments, on the otner hand, students must 
relate eacn of tneir ideas to the organizational framework 
prompted oy the language of the assignment. 
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Taole 9.4. Partial Correlations Concrolling for 
Reading and Language Test Scores 



Knowlecae Heasures 
Fluency 
Organization 
Coraoinec 



Holistic 
Score 



.15 
.17 
.25** 



Writing Measures 
Teacher 1 s 

Mark Cohesion 



-.01 
.26 
.09 



.09 
.01 
.22* 



'Jords/ 
Clause 



.00 
.10 
.04 



degrees of freedom 84 



31 



52 



50 



p < .05, **p < .01 
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In our analyses , tna type of argument recuirea to 
respona appropriately to a prompt was a more influential 
factor tnan trie amount of structure that seemed to be 
provided oy tne prompt itself. Altnough tne "deferential" 
assignment appears to oe more highly teacher structured than 
tne "Utopian," the tnesis-suppor t prompts they hold in 
common can oe seen in the examples of student writing tnat 
follow. The first paper, written oy Kam, received a hign 
nolistic score and a high mark from the teacher. 

UTOPIA 

In the world rignt now there is much love and goodwill 
yet hardships like violence and hunger seem to overrule 
this goodwill. Leaders tnrouchout the world have oeen 
trying to cnange tnese narosnips to goodwill throughout 
out world's history. I think that in my Utopia I would 
like tilings to be as they were a while ago when our 
state was more rural. Instead of cities oeing the 
norm, they would oe considered rarities. Instead of 
one tring to "get away from it all" into the country, 
one would oe in the country. Trees would still be 
standing everywhere .. .but this right now is 
unrealistic. If one lets his imagination to run 
however , tnis kind of society could oe reached. V7e 
could have people living on tne moon which would lower 
the density* of our world. If a society was set up in 
outerspace our world would not oe so crowded. Hany say 
that violence is caused because people feel crowded. 
In this way violence would be lowered. In my Utopia 
people would not be excited about crime , about violence 
like I just viewed in our society now. There would oe 
no question of whether women or blacks or chicanes or 
Japanese Americans were "equal" to wnite men. No 
difference would even be noted; no person would even 
notice that someone had different color hair or 
different color skin. In my icaal society, people 
would accept people with their different beliefs. A 
communist country could live in harmony with a 
democratic country without a threat of a "war" oreaking 
out. This is my ideal society; in general to have 
society witn aosolute constitutional values of 
equality, lioerty, freedom and the pursuit of 
happiness! 11 

Apoearence wise, I would want no change to make it 
more man made, instead get closer to the basics. 

Kara's oaper received an "A" from her teacher and a holistic 
score of 7. Altnougn tnere were many ioeas sne mignt nave 
included in ner presentation of an ideal society, and some 
of them mignt have oeen more important than otners, the 
promot does not require sucn differentiation. For this 
reason, a "free-floating" associational response sucn a 
Kam's is acceptaole. Elaoorations are necessary, examples 
mignt oe aesiraole (but not required) , and a larger numoer 
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or ic.eas racner c.ian tne sophistication or conceptual 
organization or tne ioeas appears appropriate. 

Elio, on tne otner nand, nas less information availaole 
witn union to elaoorate on tne topic of tne Soutn as a 
deferential sociecy tnan Sara had aoout her vision of a 
Utopian society, 

Well in tne 13th and 19th centuries most slavery were 
in the Soutn, oecause in tne 18th and 19th centuries 
99% of the white people thought tney were superial 
oecause wnen tney saw the blacks in Africa they seeoed 
to live like animals. They orought then over to 
America to nelp them turn to (Chris) religion and 
(taey) unite ,-aan tnought tney were nelping tne slack 
people . 

Elio received a grade of 2 out of a possible 10 on this 
essay and a nolistic score of 2. Although Elio's assignment 
appears to call for less personal "opinion" and knowledge 
tnan Kim's, ooth assignments essentially ask the students to 
"list" tne facts tney know to support a thesis presented in 
tne assignment itself. Kadi's nigner score appears to be a 
function of tne greater numoer of facts she included, not of 
a center organization of information. 

In contrast, the "City and Frontier" and "1920s" 
assignments prompt a different type of passage structure: 
compare and contrast. Although these assignments differed 
in tne extent to wnich the teacner elaborated upon what was 
expected, Doth provide a clue to the compare-contrast 
structure required for the student to write a more highly 
organized essay. Even if the essay (e.g., 1920s) points to 
specific ideas to be discussed, the students 1 aoility to do 
so will depend on on how well they can organize related 
Knowledge around the key contrasts. 

Rara's 1920s paper is an example of a well organized, 
nign scoring paper, witn a teacher grade of 11/12 and a 10 
nolistic score. 

In the 1920's, many changes of values took place tnat 
were not part of tne traditional view of life. Sexual 
freedom for example cape aoout in tnis era. After tne 
war, many individuals felt that they wanted to make 
America a Getter place by making social activities more 
prominent. They oegan to tnink aoout man as a person, 
and wnat ne could gat out of life. Instead of focusing 
on wnat man coulc do to improve society, people oegan 
to inquire upon wnat they could do to allov; themselves 
more freedom and pleasure. A general , /feeling of 
"individual freedom" was going around, and among other 
tnings, sexual freeoom was an issue. People felt tnat 
it was time to uncover tne sname of sex. Even so, many 
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people, especially cne tamers in the 1 traditionalisc 1 
country reacceu negatively to tnis expanding idea. 
Also, people v/itn strong religious oeliefs aoout sex 
v/ere often appalled. 

The pursuit of -pleasure went along v/itn many things - 
one oeing tne concept of materialism - everyone wanted 
to make money and invest in scoc<;s etc, Besides tnis, 
people generally wantec to oe admired, to have money to 
partake in the pleasuraole world they nad just 
discovered, • • 



2*am goes on to link the growing materialism with tne stoc:; 
market crasn, ana concludes nis lengtny paper with a 
paragrapn on equal rights, using ootn the suffragettes and 
pronioition to defend his point. Altnough Ram certainly 
Knows a great deal aoout his topic, it is the 
interrelationships among ideas, tne nigh level of organized 
knowledge, that makes his response not only a good one, but 
particularly appropriate to tne assignment, 

Julia's paper aboot city and frontier life is an 
example of a somev/nat lower rated paper, with a holistic 
score of 6. 

I think the city provided more opportunity for people 
oecause it provided joos for tne ooor and rich people. 
The cities were on the coast near haroors so they could 
commerce with other countries. The city provided more 
Democracy oecause the people v/ere closer together, more 
oeople lived in cities rather tnan on farms. Therefore 
tne" majority (tne city people) would prooably get what 
tney wanted. I tnink tne city provided more 
individualism too oecause in the cities there v/ere more 
jODS and different types of joos. People could do wnat 
tney wanted - on farms their was mainly one joo: 
working in tne fields and around the house, fiore 
opportunity v/as provided for city people. 

Julia's paper provides an interesting contrast to Ram's in 
that altnough Julia seems to have a moderate amount of 
information that is relevant to ner topic (reflected in our 
measure of fluency), she uses her paper to "list" her ideas 
instead of linking them in a comparison-contiast structure. 
The organizational framework sne uses is one that is more 
appropriate for the thesis-support prompts than the one she 
was actually given. In ner case, simple amount of knowledge 
is insufficient; a higner level organization of knowledge is 
called for. 

Tnese examples suggest tnat across assignments, 
oackgrouno Knowledge may be useful in different ways. 
Sometimes frequency and sometimes power mattered. When the 
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assignment ?ro;.ntec integrated knowlecge, then higner level, 
oetter organized information was appropriate. Uhen tne 
prompt was more general ana called for examples and 
elaborations, fluency mattered more, Tnese interpretations 
v/oula leac us to expect quite different patterns of 
relationsnips oetween v/riting qvsality and oackground 
Knowledge for tne two types of topics; taole 9.5 summarizes 
tne relevant uata. 

In general, tne statistical results support the 
i*apressions drawn from examining student papers. For the 
two topics that required compare-and-contrast essays, the 
measure of organization of oackground knowledge was strongly 
relateu to essay cuality. For the two topics requiring 
details to elaoorate upon a tnesis statement, tne amount of 
information availaole (reflected in the fluency score) was 
important out tne organization of that information was not. 

These findings imply that different assignments, given 
for different purposes, require different kinds of 
knowledge. A low score on a particular paper might not mean 
tnat a student "does not know the information" but may have 
nac availaole differently organized knowledge — knowleoge 
tnat might nave oeen useful had the prompt oeen presented in 
a different form. * 

Audience an*! Function 

A final analysis examined the extent to which students 1 
cnoice of audience ana function in their writing was related 
to tne level of knowledge they brought to the task. The 
relevant analyses of variance are summarized in taoles 9.6 
and 9.7. 

Looking first at audience, students who cast their 
writing as part of an instructional dialogue with the 
teacner nad* significantly higher scores for overall fluency 
tnan die those wno acrfressed their papers to the teacher as 
examiner (taole 9.6). Mean scores for the combined measure 
of background knowledge, on the other hand, were somewhat 
higher for the papers addressed to the teacher as examiner 
(p < .12); so were the holistic scores of the writing that 
resulted (? < ,13) . 

Tne fluency measure is based on all information the 
student cites as relevant, while tne combined measure is 
limitec to information that reflects some higher level 
organization of tnat information. Tnis suggests that the 
students wno wtote to the teacher as examiner limited 
tnemselves to information that they were able to organize 
anu focus around the topic, wnile those wno wrote as part of 
a teacner-learner oialogue made less of a distinction about 
v/nat was relevant to tne topic. 
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Taole 9.5. witnin-Topic Relationships oetween Background 
Knowledge" and tne Quality of Writing 

Correlations with Holistic Scores 

Defer- 





City & 
Frontier 


Utopian 
Society 


ential 
Society 


1920s 
Values 


Knowledge Measures 










Fluency 


.03 


.26* 


.33* 


.15 


Organization 


.39*** 


.02 


.04 


.68** 


' ComDineo 


.42*** 


.27 


.34 


.31 


Nunoer of papers 


59 


39 


27 


19 


*p < .05, 


**p < .01, ***p 


< .001 
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Taole 9.6. Relationships among Background Knowledge r 
Audience r and Writing Quality 

Means 
Audience Categories 

F-Sta- Signi- 
Dialogue Examiner tistic f icance 

Knowledge Measures 
Fluency 14.2 10.7 6.92 .01 

Organization 2.1 2.0 1.10 .30 

Conoined 6.0 7.3 2.44 .12 

Writing ileasure 
Holistic 5.9 6.3 2.38 .13 

Numoer of papers 57 86 
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Taole 9.7. Relationships among Background Knowledge r 
Function, and Writing Quality 



Knowledge Measures 
Fluency 
Organization 
Comoined 

Writing Measure 

Holistic 
Nunoer of papers 



Means 
Function Categories 



F-Sta- Signi- 

Summary Analysis tistic f icance 

11.5 12.2 0.15 .70 

2.0 2.0 0.05 .82 

4.6 7.2 4.60 .03 

5.5 6.3 4.37 .04 

19 123 
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Taole 9,7 summarizes tne results of a similar analysis 
of uifferences oetween function categories. Here the 
contrast is oecween the majority of students wno responded 
witn analytic essays, and a mucn smaller proportion who 
reliea insteaa upon summary. In general , it seems that tne 
stuaents wno wrote analytic papers had more relevant 
knowledge availaole as tney began the task (as reflected in 
tne com^ineo score for oacuground knowledge) , and ootainea a 
significantly higner (? < .04) holistic writing quality 
score as a result. 



Conclusions 

Tne analyses in this cnapter had a numoer of purposes: 
1) to examine tne relationsnips between topic knowledge and 
quality of informational writing r 2) to determine ways the 
focus of an assignment interacts with topic knowledge to 
affect the written work, and 3) to identify aspects of 
student writing that might be instructionally informative 
for tne teacher. 

Not surprisingly, t e data clearly suggest a strong and 
consistent relationsnip between topic specific background 
knowleage and the quality of student writing. More 
interesting, however, is the evidence that different kinds 
of knowledge predict success in different writing tasks. 
Vfhen the assignment calls for a simple reiteration of facts, 
or elaborations of a given idea, a large amount of 
unintegrated (or loosely linked) information will, suffice. 
However, when the student is required to present a thesis, 
analyze, and defend it, the amount of highly organized 
Knowledge, as opposed to simple fluency, will determine 
success. These knowledge measures are not related to each 
other, and each type of knowledge must oe judged separately. 

These findings suggest some interesting directions for 
instructional research. At the present time, teacners do 
not seem to distinguish oetween the complexity of the tasks 
they assign. Most assignments seem to be concerned with 
assessment of whether the students "know it or not," rather, 
tnan witn tne differing levels of knowledge students may 
nave. The findings from these analyses suggest that oecause 
different assignments tap different kinds of knowledge, 
assignments can oecome a nelpful device in exploring the 
"separate facts" versus "integrated knowledge" the students 
have acquired. Such use of student writing to analyze the 
complexity of content knowledge is a direction worth- 
pursuing in furtner work. 

The findings reported here also nave many implications 
for more informed and instructionally useful writing 
conferences. As a rule, when teachers conduct writing 
conferences with tneir students, comments aoout knowledge of 
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tne topic ar«-r frequently inseparaole from tnose aoout 
organization and surface presentation, although superficial 
ana poorly organized Knowledge oases may oe largely 
responsiole for other writing proolems. 

The analyses of interactions oetween background 
knowledge and audience ana function categories, chougn 
exploratory , suggest tnat wnen students nave only 
fragmentary knowledge aoout a topic, they use tactics to 
avoia engaging in writing activities that require them to 
"say more tnan they know." They may resort to writing 
summaries when analysis would have been more appropriate, 
oecause the summary format permits tnem to recount the 
"facts' 1 witnout having to interrelate them more fully. 
Ratner tnan indicating tnat students lack knowledge of the 
proper form for analytic writing, papers of this sort may 
indicate tnat they lack enough knowledge of the topic to 
present it in the form requested* In such a case, practice 
in writing an analytic paper will not be helpful; 
additional content learning may oe* 

Another "coping" tactic suggested in the analyses 
concerns tne students 1 use of instructional dialogue when 
tnis type of writing is not called for. Tne data suggest 
that when students engage in unprovoked instructional 
dialogue, wnere tney list the facts and avoid integration of 
ideas in the form required by the assignment, it may again 
oe oecause tney lack sufficient knowledge of the topic to 
deal with it more formally. In many cases this may prove to 
oe an effective coping strategy, one which the teacher could 
put to good instructional use. The student 1 s "message" at 
tnis point may simply be tnat a teaching/learning dialogue 
is necessary, rather than an evaluation of completed 
learning. Witn student writing of this sort, the teacner 
who focuses on organization of the paper will oe missing the 
neart of tne proolem. 

The findings reported in this chapter ooth parallel and 
complicate those founa by Langer (1980, 1981, in 
preparation) in ner work on the relationship between topic- 
specific oackground knowledge and comprehension of 
expository text. This body of work found that oackground 
knowledge was nighly related to the coiaprenension and recall 
of a passage, and tnat the topic-specific knowledge measure 
predicted comprenension independently of either reading 
acnievement or IQ scores. It also found tnat tne level of 
organization of oackground Knowledge was a oetter predictor 
of combrenension success than was a fluency measure (oaseo 
solely on frequency of responses). 

In the context of the present study, these findings 

suggest tne possioility tnat nighly organized information 

nay oe more consistently nelpful in tne evocation of a range 

of meanings for tne reader tnan for the writer. For some 
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casi;s r wricers say neeu tae sazae :;inus of nignly organized 
.tnowleage tnat reacers do r out for otners tney raay also 
require an aounriance of loosely related informational "oics" 
for use in tneir writing, Tnis distinction nay arise from 
differences innerent in the tv/o activities; writers need 
not only to generate and present intricately linked ideas , 
jut also neec a large oooy of loosely associated information 
tnat can oe useo to elaoorate ana enliven tne presentation* 
Furtner researcn is certainly needed to explore sucn 
questions and to allow us to describe the kinds of knowledge 
oemanas innerent in tne reading and writing of a variety of 
types of texts for a variety of purposes. 
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Chapter 10 



Process and Product: 
Case Stucies or Writing in Two Content Areas 



James D. Marshall 



Introduction 

The studies reported in this volume have descrioec a 
nunoer of dimensions of writing in tne secondary school: the 
instruction which snapes it, the processes students employ 
in creating it, and tne product that results from their 
efforts. "Jnile mucn of the research nas focusec on typical 
patterns of instruction and performance within age groups, 
aoility levels, and discipline areas, another interest has 
seen to seek out and descrioe instruction that is atypical 
in its attempt to integrate writing into the curriculum. 
The present chapter reflects such interests, presenting our 
analysis of two content area classrooms cnosen for study 
oecause of their attempts to give writing activities a more 
prominent role. 



With the help of local educators, we compiled a list of 
12 concent-area teachers who seemed to be making an unusual 
effort to expand the uses of writing in their classrooms. 
After preliminary interviews, tne two teachers wno seemed to 
have made tne most progress in reformulating their classroom 
activities were selected for intensive stucy. 

Tiie first, Dan Pnillips, is a general science and 
oiolocy teacher with over 20 years of experience. For much 
of his teaching career, Pnillips lias made a special effort 
to employ writing in his science classes; during the last 
few years he has also been availaole as a consultant to 
nearoy school districts, giving workshops on writing 
instruction to science teachers. 

The second teacner selected, Doug nelson, is a social 
studies teacner with over 10 years of experience. Re oecame 
interescec in writing instruction 3 years ago and, like 
Pnillips, has been active in giving inservice writing 
v/orxsnops in surrounding districts. His school has 
supportec his efforts to expand tne uses of writing in 
social scucies oy granting him released time co further nis 
v/ork . 

Sacn of the teachers was interviewed to gather 
information on oackgrounc, ecucational pnilosophy, and 
typical approacnes to writing instruction. At the same 
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cime, a scries of class room ooservations was initiated, 
extenaing over 7 montas for Pnillips and 4 aontns for 
Welson, for a total of 40 ooservations in all. During each 
ooservation, notes were Kept on teacher ana student 
activities — witn special emphasis given to writing 
activities- In addition, all handouts employed by tne 
teacner wore collectec. Taole 10.1 summarizes the oata 
collection • 

After several observations , 12 students (6 from eaca of 
tne ceacners) were selectee for closer study. Sach of these 
students was tnen inter viewed, initially as part of a group 
of 3 students, and then individually. In all, a total of 4 
croup interviews and 22 inciivioual interviews were 
concucteu. 

During the interviews, students were asked to describe 
tneir writing benaviors as specifically as possible. How 
die tney write for science class or social studies class? 
How did tnat writing differ from tne writing they did in 
Bnglisn? What was expected in science and social studies? 
Wnat Kind of instruction had they received? The interviews 
i/ere tape-recorced for later analysis. 

Students were asked to save ana bring to tne interviews 
all of tne writing tnat they had completed for Phillips or 
Kelson. These pieces oecame the focus for discussion during 
tne interviews. How long did they work on a particular 
piece? What steps did they take? What gave them the most 
difficulty? At tne end of 7 months, 262 pieces of writing 
nad been collected, 118 from the 6 students in Phillips' 
class and 144 from tne 6 in Nelson's. 



Writing Assignments; Rationale £nd Organization 

At least two racionales can be constructed for the 
inclusion of writing instruction in content area classrooms* 
On tne one hand, Martin (1976), Enig (1977), and others have 
aryueu persuasively that writing can enhance students '_ 
learning of information. On the other hand, concern for the 
quality of students' written products has led to 
increasingly numerous calls for the extension of writing 
instruction* oeyond tne doors of tne English classroom. 

Phillips and ilelson suoscrioe to ooth arguments and 
nave cesicjnec tneir instruction accordingly. First, they 
v/isa to encourage learning witn in their disciplines, and 
tney see writing as a means of enhancing the process. They 
nave oeen convinced that the construction of extended text 
encourages students to thins through a oody of material witn 
more oeptn and tnorougnness than other classroom activities. 
In the process of shaping information, students make that 
information tneir own. But tne process is crucial. The 
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Taole 10.1. Data Collection for Case Studies of Content 
Area Writing 

Pnillios nelson 

(Social 

(Science) Studies) Total 

Ooservations 26 16 40 



Interviews 2 grout? 2 grouo 

15 individual 7 individual 26 



vJriting 
Collected 



118 



144 



262 



zinal written product, while important as a goal, must oe 
prececec oy an oruerec; series of steps in wnich students use 
writing informally to clarify cheir thoughts. Thus Ilelson 
soeaxs of personal v/riting as a "way of thinking in social 
studies" and Pnillips argues that "Sxpressive writing can 
nelp stucents think through the proolems they meet in 
science. Tney are free to tnink on paper without fear of 
cae teacner as examiner . M The oasic point is that writing 
can oe useo as a tool for thought in classrooms/ out only if 
tue formal constraints usually operative in school writing 
are temporarily removed. The students must be free to 
explore a prooleu, to bring their ov/n perceptions and their 
own language to oear on it, witiiout fear of correction or 
evaluation. Only in tnis way will risks .be taken and new 
learning encouragec. 

3ut Pnillips and llelson are not only interested in 
using writing as an instructional tool. They also v/ish to 
improve their students' written products so that the 
information tnat nas oeen learned can oe presented clearly 
ana persuasively. Here too, a process model is invoked. 
The ifirst steps in tne process are tentative, informal. 
Only after scudents nave discovered wnat they want to oay 
can they successfully shape tneir message for another 
auaience. Yet the goal is always to reach a point where the 
message can oe so shaped. 

Tnese two oojectives, the enhancement of learning and 
the improvement of writing, are inarguably attractive in tne 
aostract. 3ut it is at the level of implementation that they 
must De studied, for it is only at that level tnat specific 
successes and proolems are encountered. After a brief 
survey of the assignments Pnillips and ilelson have designed 
to meet tneir oojectives, we will turn to issues related to 
the way these assignments are implemented. 

3oth Phillips and Kelson have structured their secuence 
of assignments to correspond to their perception of the 
writing process itself. First, information must oe explored 
and understood; only tnen can it be shaped into a coherent 
piece of v/riting. Thus early assignments in botn classrooms 
are informal and personal. Students are asked only to 
generate or summarize information, to ask questions, to risk 
mistakes, leaving a concern for form and accuracy until a 
later stage in the process. 

Yet "early" and "late" take on some una t different 
meanings in tne two classrooms. In kelson's class, all of 
tne assignments given during tne first half of tne school 
year are informal. Only towards the end of the year are 
students asxed to construct formal arguments and submit 
tneir writing to an examining audience. In Phillips 1 oiology 
class, on tne otner nand, students compose tentative, 
exploratory pieces throughout the year, out tney are 
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likewise assignee formal reports and essay examinations. 
Vne informal assignments are intenced to encourage students' 
learning of tae material v;hile tne formal assignments test 
tneir success. 

Typical assignnents in Phillips 1 class include 
reading lo r js in v/aich students are instructed to Maintain a 
Kinu of running commentary witn their textoook, asking 
questions anc summarizing information in tneir own language. 

Reading Log 

Does the tape worm really know what it is doing to 
wnomever or whatever it is feeding off of? f .7hy do 
scientists ma.;e up all of tne rules for modern day 
society and who is to say tney're always correct in the 
answers tney give us? 

— Grade 10 , Biology 

In auoition, students are typically asked to construct 
learning logs in whicn tney summarize, again in their ov/n 
words, a concept that has recently been covered in class. 

Learning Log 

Paramecium are round like torpedoes. All along their 
sides are tiny, nairlifce things called "cilia, H These 
cilia propel tner. through the water .. .Paramecia have a 
definite front and rear end. Along one side there is 
an oral groove. Cilia beat food into tne groove where 
it is digested and changed into a food vacuole. 

— Grade 10, Biology 



Pnillips cnecks these assignments, but graces neither. 
Tneir purpose is to allow students to connect given 
information with their prior knowledge and personal 
concerns, vitnout fear that their knowledge is incomplete or 
tneir language inappropriate. 

The next series of assignments within a given unit asks 
students to oegin pulling drafts of essays together for 
presentation to an audience other than themselves. The 
stuuents go pot face this task alone, however, for tnese 
assignments are structured so that support is availaole from 
ootn teacher and peers. For these tasks — writing to a 
specific audience, practice essays, and group essays — 
stuoents are given a topic or question anu askeo to 
construct lists of ideas and rough drafts, to share these 
in groups, anc to present the drafts to Phillips for 
formative evaluation. Only after students have received 
some response from tneir peers and from Phillips do tney 
compose a final craft wnicn is suomitted for a grade. 
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finally , towara cne enu of a unit, Phillies assigns 
formal essays ("Discuss tne evidence chat DHA controls 
nereoity") and constructs essay exams ("Describe, in as much 
detail as you can, how a food vacuole digests food") for 
v/hicn the audience is clearly the teacher as examiner and 
for which no process supports are provided. These final 
assignments ara resigned to elicit responses to issues tnat 
stucancs nave already written aoout in a variety of for:.*.s. 
In any given sequence of assignments, the sane material is 
"processed" through writing, not once, but several tiroes. 
In tnis way, Phillips feels, students learn the material 
more thoroughly, gaining a purcnase on information that 
would oe lost if formal writing only were assigned. 

In accition to its effect on student learning, Phillips 
feels his sequence of assignments provides a supportive 
model for the writing process itself. Students are 
encouraged to perceive writing about scientific issues as at 
least a 3-stage process which begins with tentative 
exploration, moves through a period of refinement, and ends 
with a formal presentation. Phillips hopes that students 
will employ a version of the model, in microcosm, when they 
write on tneir own. 

Doug Nelson is similarly concerned with providing his 
stucencs with a working model of tne composing process, and 
like Phillips he sees that process as moving from tentative, 
personal drafts to more formal work. Yet nelson has taken 
an even more structured approach. At its center is the 
student journal in which students write at least once a week 
on a topic Nelson sets. The journal itself is structured in 
tnat students are instructed to number its pages 1A, 13, 1C, 
2A, 23, 2C, and so on. The "A" page, they are told, is to 
oe used for ore-writing: listing, brainstorming, outlining. 
The "3" page is to oe used for tne first draft of the 
assignments they are given, and the "C" page is to be used 
for a final version. The layout of tne journals themselves, 
in other words, encourages students to think of writing as a 
3-stage process. When journals are collected, students are 
aware tnat Nelson expects to see each page filled, each step 
taken. 

Yet if individual assignments call for an ordered 
series of steps, Nelson 1 s sequence of assignments also 
moves in a discernaole direction. Early in tne year 
stuaents do a numoer of 10-minute free writing exercises on 
topics of current interest. Also early come assignments in 
wnicn stucents are to write personal analyses of social 
issues, sucn as "dominance" within tneir own friendship 
groups, adolescent oehavior, or tne role of racism in their 
scnool. Every three v/eeks nelson collects the journals, 
cnecKs to see that the three steps nave oeen completed, 
reaos final drafts, and offers generally positive comments 
on tne content — rarely tne form — of the writing. 
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Aoout mid-year, nelson oegins to make more demands in 
terms of tne form the writing is to taice. Having reached a 
point wnere stuaents can generate text for themselves, 
ilelson now wants to help students construct arguments that 
will persuaue an audience. The transition is eased oy the 
ract tnat students are to present tneir arguments, not as 
formal essays to oe suomittea for a grade, out as letters 
written to a specific audience within the structured format 
of the journal. The audience might include the students 1 
parents, a friend who has not studied the issue at hand, a 
fictional acquaintance, or Nelson himself, addressed 
personally as an individual whose views must be taken into 
account, kelson relieves that the snape of the latter is 
more familiar to students tnan the formal, five-paragraph 
essay, and that students' positive attitude toward the 
journal, encouraged oy a full semester of writing within its 
structure, allows them to see the arguments as a natural 
extension of earlier writing tasks. 

Toward tne end of the second semester Nelson begins 
assigning formal argumentative essays. Students understand 
tnat these are to oe graded for organization and 
persuasiveness, out by this time, Nelson feels, they have 
ouilt a repertoire of skills and a range of writing habits 
that will allow them to meet the constraints of the task 
with greater confidence and a higher rate of success. 

9oth Phillips and Nelson, then, have built their 
assignments around a model of the writing and learning 
process. In general, their tasks call for students to write 
for themselves oefore writing for an examining audience, and 
to use writing to think through a body of information oefore 
presenting tnat information in final form. Yet despite the 
similarity of their intentions and their assignments, 
cifferent patterns appear as each teacher attempts to 
realize nis oojectives in the classroom. It is to the 
proolems innerent in implementation that we will now turn. 



Implementation: Proplem fi£ SUSSflJLt 

We have seen in earlier chapters that the typical 
scnool writing task is limited in its purpose and its form. 
Produced largely for a single audience — the teacner as 
examiner — sucn writing cannot readily serve tne learning 
functions for which Phillips and Helson have argued. In 
fact, witn its emphasis on oroauct over procoss, typical 
instruction may well interfere with the goals Phillips and 
Kelson have set. Ho matter how tnoughtful their procedures 
nor how intelligent tneir teacning, both represent only a 
portion of the writing instruction their students nave 
received and are receiving in scnool. In this sense, tneir 
goals may oe compromised oy tne context in wnicn they must 
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operate. 



In his biology classroom, for example , Phillips assigns 
exploratory writing before formal pieces in order to 
encourage students' personal manipulation of information, 
'Jnile these assignments may encourage learning , it is the 
formal writing — tne tests and final crafts — wnich count in 
tne determination of graaes, and it is tne formal writing 
wnicn receives most of the students' attention. Because 
tney are ungraded — and nust be to serve their purpose — the 
informal assignments have less value in students' eyes, 
representing an interesting and sometimes engaging break 
from tne routine. But tne real agenda remains the product 
cnat can oe evaluated. 

Tne students' attention to product over process was 
evident in the ways they went about some of their writing 
tasks in Phillips' classroom. One lao session, typical of 
several, ran like tnis: 

Phillips wrote on the board: 

1) Ooserve and aissect the flower. 

2) Make a drawing, laoel the parts. 

3) With a razor blade, slice open the ovary and 
descrioe waat you observe. 

4) Hake a list of everything you see, use it to write a 
paragraph. 

5) Explain in as much detail as you can how pollination 
takes place. 

The assignment, as given, provides a structured 
opportunity for students to engage personally in ooserving, 
reporting, and explaining a phenomenon. Moreover Pnillips 
cautioned his students not to worry about form when 
answering questions 4 and 5, stressing that "Content is 
important , not spelling or neatness. I simply want to fcnow 
what you've discovered." Yet as soon as the students began 
the tas:<, an interest in observing was displaced by an 
interest in reporting the "right" -discovery, and reporting 
it in tne rignt way. 

The students quickly gathered in their lab groups and 
set up the microscopes. r /7hen tne slides were in position, 
each student looked oriefly in tne microscope — the average 
seemed aoout 3-5 seconds — and tnen, as if on cue, one 
student in each group opened the text to look for a picture 
of wnac tney were supposed to see. In three of tne groups, 
one stuaent oecjan copying tne text's version of the flower. 
Stuoents from otner croups oegan to gravitate toward 
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"cotter" students , ana to ask for auvice on \n\at was 
supposed co be uncer tne microscope • In only one of tne 
groups die students spend more than the initial few seconds 
actually looking at the slide. In fact, it was only in this 
group that tne first three steps of the lao v/ere followed 
with any care, Hi tain 10 minutes, the rest of the class was 
constructing lists, oasea on the text and the quickly 
circulated answers of the oetter students. Though students 
were to aduress questions 4 and 5 for homework, a 
substantial portion of the students left class with a rough 
draft of the iao completed. They copied these over in ink, 
and turned tne;?. in for a grade the next day, 

Tnroughout the class, Pnillips was moving aoout the 
room, drawing stucents oack to tne microscopes, answering 
questions, in one case telling a student to close his 
textoook and construct his list from what was observed 
directly. Whenever Phillips was working witn a snail group,- 
tne lesson went as he had planned it. Yet when left to 
their own resources— and Phillips could not be everywhere at 
once~the students stopped relying on their own ooservations 
and fell back on tne text and tneir peers. It was as if 
stuoents needed to oe told, almost constantly, that their 
personal ooservations ££i2l£ form the basis of a response, 
in the aosence of such support, their primary concern was to 
complete the assignment as quickly and as correctly as 
possible. 

The intention here is to fault neither Phillips nor his 
students, out to describe one, perhaps basic, feature of 
school writing. It is the finai product, in this case the 
lao report, that will oe evaluated, not tne steps one has 
taken to arrive at tne product. Students are aware of this, 
wnicn nay undermine Pnillips 1 efforts. 

Nelson has taken a more direct approach to the proolem 
of instructional support. As we have seen, nis sequence of 
assignments provides a highly structured support system 
early in the year, and then slowly removes the support so 
tnat students must meet task demands through their own 
resources. The process allows students to ouild on what 
they already know, developing new skills with supportive 
guidance, eventually mastering the skills so that guidance 
is no longer necessary. Care must oe taken in 
implementing such a program, however, for the support must 
oe appropriate to the task and to the level of skill 
stucents already possess. The task snould oe one that the 
stuoencs coula not nave done on tneir own, out can learn to 
do with the support provided oy the teacher. If a task is 
too neavily structured, the opportunity for students to 
stretch tneir present abilities may be lost. A description 
of one of Nelson's classes, typical of several, illustrates 
now tnis can occur. Nelson 1 s students had, for six 

weeks, oeen working on a unit on Russia, using Henric;; 
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Smith's liia pussiana as a text. The current assignment was 
co write a letter to an American businessman "ignorant of 
the Russian factory system. " Students were to convince the 
ousinessman tnat the factory system is or is not productive , 
using information they had drav;n from tneir reading and 
class discussion. The assignment itself specifically guides 
students as to the approach tney 3houlo take: 

As you are describing the Soviet factory system to your 
friend (tne businessman) do two tnings: first, write 
with your friend in mind. Use definitions , analogies , 
and concrete examples. And also, use each of the 
following terms in your paper. You may use then in any 
oroer you choose. 

Following the assignment itself was a list of 14 terras 
incluoing "storrr.ing "bottlenecks ," and "Russian nature." 

Students were given a week for the assignment. In that 
time, they organized their thoughts and wrote a draft in 
tneir journals. On the day this class was observed, they 
v/ere to snare tneir work with other students in the class 
anu receive written responses to it. As he passed out the 
evaluation sheets on which students were to place their 
responses, Nelson explained: 

You should each take three of these... Now, here's what 
we 1 re going to do. I suggest you clear your desk of 
everything except the evaluation sheet and your paper. 
We 1 re going to set tnis up so that at least two other 
people have a chance to look at your writing. (Here 
Nelson reads the evaluation sneet). *What do you like 
oest aoout this paper? Pick the four terms that are 
used most effectively in this paper. In each case, 
give the term, then describe what makes the writing 
effective. Weaknesses. Of the terms that are used, 
pick the four that are least effectively described and 
develooed. Explain why and offer suggestions for 
improvement... 1 Your joo is to help the writer re-see 
che paper. OK, pass your paper to the person oehind 
you. People in the last seat pass your paper to the 
person at" the front of your row. I'm thinking about 15 
minutes for each. OK, go. 

For the rest of the period, students quietly read their 
peers 1 papers and filled out the evaluation sheet, 
exchanging papers on cue every 15 minutes while Nelson 
graded work" at tne front of the room. At the end of the 
period, Nelson collected the papers, told the students tnat 
they could see the evaluations after he had checked them 
over, and dismissed the class. Two ooservations seem 
relevant here. First, the assignment itself is so highly 
struccurec — even to the specific terms which must be 
includec — that the direction of the students 1 arguments has 
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oeen v: "tually pre-ceterminec. Sven though Nelson, t.irougn 
tne journal's layout , aas encouraged students to ore-write 
anu to construct' a rougn draft, the purposes which flight 
motivate such steps have been largely eliminated • There is 
no neec to generate information or find a provisional form: 
ootn have oeen estaalisned oy the assignment. 

Second , tne peer-evaluation task, while formatted in a 
way tnat might well help students get started, provides 
little scope for student-shaped responses . The best students 
can qo, in the tine allowed, is to slot four positive 
consents anu four negative comments within the form 
provided. There is neitner room nor time for tn inking. 

Again, tne intention here is not to criticize Phillips 
and Nelson, but to describe some of the complexities 
involved in insuring that such programs function as 
intended . In implementing their programs, Phillips and 
Nelson seem to face the problem of an excluded middle* If 
insufficient instructional support is provided for students, 
tne initial steps necessary to make writing a mode of 
learning are aooreviated, if taken at all* If too much 
support is provided, students may take the steps, out lose 
their reason for doing so. At the center of the proolem, of 
course, are the students themselves. How do they respond to 
tne instruction tney are receiving in these classes? The 
next section will consider this issue by looking at 
students 1 written products and at the processes they employ 
wnen writing for school. 



Response; Product 

The writing collected from the 12 students studied in 
deptn reflects the instructional patterns discussed thus 
far. Results from an analysis of the functions represented 
are presented in taole 10,2 (for a summary of the 
categories, see chapter 2). As can be seen in taole 10.2, 
tne writing in Pnillips 1 and Nelson's classes was largely 
informational in character (96 percent for Phillips 1 
students and 98 percent for Nelson's students). Only 4 
percent of tne writing from Phillips 1 students and only 2 
percent from Kelson's students was primarily personal; 
imaginative writing occurred in neither sample. 

Within the informational mode, writing in both classes 
was dominated oy summary and analysis. Sucn pieces 
represented 77 percent of tne writing collected from 
Phillips 1 students and 91 percent of tne writing from 
Nelson's. 

Figure 10.1 compares these samples with the writing 
collected from the larger case study sample (chapter 4). As 
tne graph illustrates, tnere is little difference in 
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Taole 10.2. Content Area Case Studies: Writing Function 

Percent of Papers 



Phillips Nelson 
(Science) (Social Studies) 

Informational 

Notes 1.7 0.0 

Record 0.8 2.6 

Report 12.7 1.4 

Summary 53.4 7.6 

Analysis 23.7 82.6 

Theory 3.4 4.2 

Persuade 0.0 0.0 

Personal 4.2 1.4 

Imaginative 0.0 0.0 

Number of papers 118 144 
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function oetween tne writing collected from Phillips' 
stuoents anu tne science writing collected in tne larger 
case study. Pnillips' students wrote sligntly more 
frequently in tne personal node (4 percent vs. 0 percent) , 
out overall , tne uses to which v/riting was put were largely 
the sane. 

Tne writing colleccec from Nelson's social studies 
class snows more deviation. While the pieces here were still 
largely informational in character , there was a higher 
frequency of analytical pieces in the Nelson sample (83 
percent) than in tne larger case study sample (63 percent). 
Tnis difference nay be* explained in terms of the kinds of 
assignments nelson gave, 

Writing from both classes was also coded for intended 
audience, following the procedures descrioed in chapter 2. 
Pvesults are presented in taole 10.3. 

The audience for v/riting in Phillips' class was most 
frequently the teacher as examiner (85 percent). Only 6 
percent was written for the students themselves; another 9 
•percent was written within a teacner-learner dialogue. Hone 
of tne v/riting collected was addressed to a wider audience. 

■ In Nelson's class a very different pattern emerges. 
Here, only 44 percent of the writing collected v/as written 
for the teacher as examiner, while 54 percent was written 
within a teacher-learner dialogue. As in Phillips' class, 
nowever, only a small percentage of the writing v/as written 
for the students tnemselves (1 percent) or for a wider 
audience (1 percent). 

Again, comparison with science and social studies 
results from tne larger case study sample may be helpful. As 
figure 10.2 illustrates, there was little difference in 
audience for the writing collected from Phillips' students 
ano the science v/riting collected in the larger case study. 
Stuaents in Pnillips' class wrote for themselves slightly * 
more often than science students in the larger sample (6 
percent vs. 1 percent), and slightly more often in a 
teacner-learner dialogue (9 percent vs. 1 percent), but the 
dominant audience in both groups v/as the teacher as 
examiner. 

Tne audience for Kelson's students, however, v/as 
clearly different tnan the audience for social science 
writing in tne case study sample. Nelson's students wrote 
primarily witnin the teacher-learner dialogue — a reflection 
of tne supportive role played by the journal in Nelson's 
class — wnile students in the larger sample wrote primarily 
for the teacher as examiner. Yet students in the larger 
sample wrote slightly more frequently for themselves (6 
percent vs. 1 percent) and for a wider audience (6 percent 
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Taole 10.3. Content Area Case Studies: Intended Audience 

Percent of Papers 

Phillips Melson 
(Science) ■ (Social Studies) 

Intended Audience 

Self 5.9 1.4 
Teacher-Learner 

Dialogue 9.3 54.2 

Teacher as Examiner 84.7 43.8 

Wider 0.0 0.7 

Nuinoer of Papers 118 144 
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vs. 1 percent) than stuuents in nelson 1 s class. 

In spite of assignments aimed at encouraging stucents to 
write for and to themselves, students in Phillips 1 classes 
seem to have difficulty doing so. Only a relatively small 
percentage of the writing collected in nis class was written 
for an audience other than tne teacher as examiner — an 
indication tnat Phillips 1 intentions are perhaps oeing 
crov/dea out oy his students' concern for the evaluated final 
product. As we saw in the description of classroom 
activities, such a concern may lead students to abbreviate 
or ignore the early steps of the writing and learning 
process • 

Tne results from Nelson's class likewise reflect tne 
nature of tne tasks he has provided. Writing primarily in 
their nighlv-structured journals, tne students in Nelson's 
class feel free to take risks and to explore issues — most 
often in an analytical frame — without fear of formal 
evaluation. The question, of course, is whether the 
processes tney employ with the support of the journal, and 
tne teacner-learner dialogue that motivates it, can be 
carried over to otner school writing tasks. This question 
can oest oe answered with reference to the processes these 
students report using when they write for school. 



Results: Process 

Interviews with students from both classes were 
analyzed for reports of the steps taken when writing for 
their respective teachers and for the knowledge students 
were drawing upon wnen producing that writing. Results from 
Phillips' science students are presented in Table 10.4. 

The three steps most frequently reported by Phillips' 
students v/ere reading, taking notes, and composing a rough 
draft of tneir work. Reading, in fact, seemed central, in 
tnat it was included in 74 percent of the discussions of 
writing process. Somewhat less frequently Phillips' 
students reported exploratory writing (26 percent), 
outlining (22 percent), re-reading their notes (17 percent), 
or tninking through a piece (incubation: 13 percent). 

The pattern of reading, taking notes, and composing a 
rough draft is reflected in the sources of information 
students reported using while writing for science. Here 
students indicated that they relied on the text to provide 
relevant information some 80 percent of the time, and on 
their teacner approximately 20 percent of the time. "Other " 
sources of information, reported 46 percent of the time, 
largely represented information from other students — a 
function of the group work whicn Phillips' encourages. But 
the most telling result, given Phillips' oojectives for the 
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Taole 10t4t Characteristics of the Writing Process 
in Phillips 1 3iology Class 

Percent of 
Student Reports 



Steps in tne Process 

Read 73,9 

Quotations 4,3 

Incuoate 13 #0 

Thesis 0,0 

Notes 52,2 

Explore 26,1 

Re-reaa 17.4 

Rough draft 56.5 

Outline 21.7 

n =» 23 

Knowledge Drawn Upon 

Text 83.3 

Teacner 20.8 

Self 4.2 

Other 45.8 



n = 50 
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class , was tnat stuaents reported using tneir own Knowledge 
ana observations less tnan 5 percent or tne tine v/nen 
writing for science. 

These results can be explained , at least in part, by 
the difficulty students had in following Phillips' 
procedures for writing. As Jenny, a 10th grader, noted, 
"It's easier to parapnrase things iron the oook tnan to 
write fron ooservation notes The task of ooserving, 
translating ooservations into language, and shaping that 
language into a coherent piece of writing is eased — if not 
eliminated — when the language has already oeen shaped by a 
text. Yet it is only when the task is completed step-by- 
step that Phillips 1 oojectives can be fully met. 

Concern for the final product often led Phillips 1 
students to short-circuit the steps, Michele, for example, 
spoke of her unwillingness to organize her thoughts before 
beginning to write. Asked to construct a piece comparing 
meiosis and mitosis, she remarked: 

You put the definitions of meiosis and mitosis first. 
He liKes us to write out little notes so you have 
something to start with, out I don't like to do 
tnat. ..It's easier for me just to write it. I don't 
like to write little words out. I just like to write 
the whole thing out. 

Anotner student, Susan, likewise reported difficulty with 
pre-writing: 

Phillips wants us to write something down and then to 
write down tne first thing that comes to our mind. Me, 
I just organize it right away. 

When students "organize right away" rather than 
following Pnillips' suggestions, the text from which the 
information is drawn tends to provide the organization and 
the language of the piece. The following is a portion of a 
first draft from Elizaoeth on an essay entitled 
"Piatyhelminthes" : 

Platyhelminthes is a phylum of flatworns. 

One familiar member of the platyhelmintnes phylum is 
tne planaria. These are often called *the crossreyed 
worm' because of the eyespots on the dorsal side of 
tais flatwom. Aside from naving an ectoderm and 
encoderm on the dorsal and ventral sides of tne worm, 
it also nas a mesoderm — a tnird layer of cells. 

Tne formal tone and technical language of tne piece 
make it lively tnat Elizaoetn has — at best — paraphrased the 
information from a textoooki She has more-or-less passively 
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reportea tne information rather than in any sense engaging 
wicn it on a personal level* She is "right" in that her 
information and organization are correct f but it is not 
apparent that she has here used writing as a tool for 
tnimcing and learning, v ^ 

Students are not often encouraged to take risks , to 
suape information in their ovm terms and in their own 
language. Even in Phillips 1 class, such risks have a price. 
As Terry, anotner 10th grader put it, "In science you can be 
wrong, and most of the time I am," Her feelings were echoed 
oy Jenny; "In science, if you don't know what you're talking 
about, you can't do it. Like that last test," There is an 
irony nere in tnat Pnillios' assignments have oeen designed 
precisely so that students will reach a point where they 
"know v/nat they're talking aoout," But students' concern 
with being "wrong," and with being graded accordingly, 
interferes with Phillips' agenda. 

We have seen that students in Nelson's social studies 
classroom have oeen, to some extent, protected from such a 
concern. Their frequent use of journals eliminates formal 
evaluation, allowing tnem to write more frequently as part 
of a teacher-learner dialogue. How do they go aoout their 
writing tasks? As witn Phillips' students, interviews v with 
Nelson's students were analyzed for the steps taken ahu the 
sources of information used when writing. Results are 
presented in taole 1C.5. 

Nelson's students described a very different writing 
process than did Phillips', Rather than a pattern dominated 
oy reading, taking notes, and composing a rough draft, 
Nelson's students most often reported writing an exploratory 
piece (57 percent), sometimes thinking about the issues (24 
percent), outlining (33 percent), re-reading what they had 
written (24 percent), or composing a rough draft (29 
percent) , 

The steps students reported taking are reflected in the 
sources of information they reported using when writing for 
social studies. Some 50 percent of the time, students drew 
on personal knowledge derived from tneir ovm observations 
and reflections. Only aoout 33 percent of the time did 
students draw tneir ideas from a text, and only aoout 16 
percent of the time from tneir teacner or other sources. 
The journal — and the nature of the assignments Nelson makes 
in it — apparently encouraged students to draw on tneir own 
resources v/nen writing for social studies and to write in a 
more-or-less exploratory fashion. 
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Taole 10.5. Characteristics of the V/riting Process in 
nelson's Social Studies Class 

Percent of 
Student Reports 



Steps in the Process 

Read 0,0 

Quotations 0,0 

Incubate 23*8 

Thesis 19.0 

Notes 9.5 

Explore 57,1 

Re-read 23,8 

Rough Draft 28.6 

Outline 33.3 
n * 21 

Knowledge Drawn Upon 

Text 33*3 

Teacher 16,7 

Self 50.0 

Other 16.7 

n » 7 
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Tne support provided oy tne journal easeo the process 
of writing in social studies. Janet, a 9fcn grader, 
suggested hov/ tnis occurred: 

I dian't like (tne journal) at first. I thought 
it would oe coring. It seemed like so much work to me. 
But writing for iir. Kelson has gotten easier now. I 
can sit oown more easily and write sometning out. 
Before I would sit down and I would want to come up 
with the perfect sentence to start with, and just write 
a perfect paper without having to do anything. That's 
wny it seemed like so much work, oecause I could never 
do tnat. Now it's snorter, out it's longer. There's 
no re steps involveo, out it's easier to sit down and 
write oown anytning ana tnen organize it. Before I 
used to put so raucn pressure on myself. 

3y following the three-stage process Kelson has laid out in 
the journal, Janet, and the other students in Nelson's 
class, were aole to discover tneir message before giving it 
final form. The sense tnat writing can serve such a 
function often led to the kind of exhilaration expressed by 
Len: 

...you've sort of nau the shackles lifted from you. 
You're freer and you can work within your own limits. 
It's kind of like you're in your own space. You can 
really put your personality down on the paper witnout 
putting down what they want on the paper. 

Students often contrasted their writing for social 
studies with otfter scnool-sponsored writing. '.Then v/riting 
for English, for example, the sense of exhilaration and 
exploration are absent. Len again: 

In Englisn, I have to go through a rough draft, but it 
nas to be more highly polished, and (the process) is 
more cunoersome. I get less of a feeling of: freedom. 
It changes my style, because you have to fit these 
guidelines. What I'm doing is looking to write 
something that will fit these guidelines. Like if I 
have this really great idea, but it doesn't fit with 
tneir idea and their guidelines, then I can't write it. 
Whereas, with Mr. Nelson, if he gives us a topic to 
write on, and I come up with this idea that doesn't fit 
with the lines, I can make the lines change. 

Len's feelings were ecaoed oy Carolyn: 

In social studies, I feel more free to write v/hatever I 
want. In English, you have to oe, I don't know, more 
macnanical. You have to write what the teacher wants. 
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Students 1 contrasting attitudes and approaches to 
writing in Englisn ano social stuoies can oe unoer3tooo oy 
looking closely at the writing they must produce for each* 
The following two efforts v/ere written by Sam during tne 
same month* The first, a social studies assignment, was an 
attempt to reflect on the problem of deviance , after class 
discussion of an article by Robert ilerton. 

Deviance 

ay first example of deviance is not a particular 
incident, but rather about a deviant boy in my eight 
years of Grammar School. Jim had the bad lucl; to be 
different nnysically as well as mentally. Jim was very 
fat. and was unaole to do many things he wanted to. An 
example woulo oe sports. He wanted to oe a good 
athlete, out a result of his weight, he was a louse 
at everything he tried. Jim was also a bit spoiled at 
home, his parents gave him a lot of material goods as 
well as telling him he was god's gift to the world. 
Rooert Merton says, "People are deviant because society 
tells them how to act, out does not provide them with 
tne tools to act accordingly." Well, Jim was just the 
ooposite, because he was over-equipped* 1 As a result 
of his disabilities, Jim made up lies about himself as 
an athlete, and bragged about them. At the time we 
called him other things, but now Z would call his 
actions deviant, and he was always very unpopular. He 
tried to make friends then by more lying, as well as 
Dragging aoout the material goods he had been spoiled 
aoout. This dug Jim into a deeper hole, and soon 
everybody hated Jim. 

The paper goes on to explain how Jim became a "scapegoat" 
for Sam's class, oringing the class together in their 
loatning for Jim. 

Before writing this draft, Sam had generated ideas on 
tne "A" page of his journal and had decided on a provisional 
form. He clearly felt free both to draw on his personal 
Knowledge and to write in a personal fashion, using "I" and 
a good deal of informal language ("he was a louse at 
everything he tried"; "his parents gave him a lot of 
material goods as well as telling him ne was god's gift to 
tne world"). He emoeds text-oased information (the 
quotation from Merton and the concept of "scapegoat") within 
a context tnat supports it, integrating that information 
grammatically and conceptually with his prior experience. 
The only evaluation Sam* received on the paper was positive. 
Melson jotted "good writing" next to Sam's use of Uerton's 
quotation, and "perceptive and interesting ciscussion" at 
tne ena of the piece. 

The second effort was written for English class, and 
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also ocais witn a caaracter wno can oe construed as 
"Deviant." Here, however, tne approacn is very different* 

Holcen's Dilemma: An Analysis in Relation to :iyth 

J.D. Salinger's novel, XhZ Catcher ia £a* 
is tne confessions of a seventeen-year old boy caught 
on tne thresnold oetween childhood and adulthood* 
Holcen Caulfield, cne catcher in the rye, was sent to 
ooarding school by his parents during his adolescent 
years. He no longer nas nis parents to guide him nor 
the protection of being a cnild. He lacks the 
knowledge and experience of an adult to guide nimself. 
He is also oeeply trouoled oy tne unjustified deatn of 
nis kid-orotner, Allie, whom ne loved and aumired 
greatly. Holcen needs an influence to guide him across 
tne threshold without oecoming unglued. The fact that 
Holden had a Breakdown, does Become unglued, can be 
explained as being a result of the disintegration of 
the meaning of myth. This can oe shown in three ways. 
First is tnat Holden has to make up his own religion 
oecause he lacks a formal one. Second, is that Holcen 
is confused as to tne rites of passage from childnood 
to adulthood. And third is that Holden has to make up 
his own myths because in his generation the old mytns 
are no longer meaningful. 

In this piece, Sam was clearly using language in a more 
formal (and also more awkward) fashion. There are no 
personal reflections and no personal voice. The knowledge 
shaping the piece came from the text and from the teacher, 
tnrougn lectures on the function of myth. The organization 
nas oeen set (tne now familiar three examples) and the 
tnesis carefully stated. The teacher's response was to 
circle tnree commas as being unnecessary, to circle the vero 
"has" in the tnird sentence, and to remark in the margin: 
"Shift in vero tense—oe consistent." At no point in tne 
aiece was Sam allowed to integrate his own experience into 
the writing. In fact, such a move was actively discouraged 
oy the formal constraints in whicn he had to work. There 
seems little scope for the strategies learned in nelson's 
class in Sam's writing for English. 

In general, none of the students in Nelson's class 
reported carrying over the processes they nad learnec to 
tneir work in otner school writing. The journal assignments 
were so different from otner writing tasks tnat they called 
for a completely different set of strategies. In fact, 
students reported using exploratory writing 57 percent of 
the time wnen writing for social studies, but only 20 
percent of the time wnen writing for English. As Janet put 
it, 
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In Englisn, I gee really worried aoout how I snould say 
it. I tninic of it more as writing for perfection. This 
(journal writing) is more like writing a letter. You 
sit down and you write and you just explain the 
situation. 

The concern for a final and formal written product, absent 
vmen writing for Nelson, dominated students 1 discussion of 
their writing for English class. In the latter, stuaents 
felt, constrained not to employ the personal and exploratory 
strategies Nelson encourged. Donald stated it strongly: 

In social studies, it's more like you're putting 
yourself on the paper. In English, it's more you're 
putting an act on the paper. You're giving them v/nat 
they want. It's just like you're playing a role in 
English, while in social studies, you can put more of 
what you are. 

The support Nelson provides has allowed his students to 
use writing to generate and process information on a 
personal level. On some tasks, as we have seen, that 
support can oe too structured, closing out opportunities for 
stucient-shaped responses. Yet in general his procedures 
have affected the way his students go aoout their v/riting 
tasks in his classroom. Unfortunately, it is apparently 
only in his classroom that this shift has taken place. 
Outside the.^racner safe confines of the journal, students 
face assignments v/nich do not call for — and do not seem to 
allow — the level of personal engagement Nelson has 
encouraged. Like Phillips, he has brought his objectives 
and his procedures into a context which may moderate his 
level of success. 



Conclusion 

How successful were Nelson and Phillips in meeting 
their objectives? One of the oest indicators may oe the 
reports of the stuaents themselves. In spite of her 
proolems in following Phillips' writing procedures, Jenny 
argued that, 

If you write aoout it, you learn without wanting to. 
You don't have to sit there and study it. Phillips has 
you write down everything you know about a subject and 
that way you learn what you con't know. Then, vmen you 
Iook at someooay else's, you see that tney know 
different parts of it, so you learn without trying. On 
multiple-cnoice tests, you could guess. When you have 
to write, you nave to think. 

Phillips and Nelson would agree, and yet Jenny, like other 
students in the sample, cannot always act on tnese thoughts. 
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Sue nas oeen scnoolea — and,, for tne most part, continues to 
oe scaoolec — to consioejr writing, not as a tool to be used 
for her own purposes, out as a task to oe completed for her 
ceacner. If Pnillips' and Nelson's objectives are to be 
met, they tnemselves will need support from their colleagues 
in implementing writing programs which are consistent in the 
strategies they asx students to employ. When tnis occurs, 
writing may well become a powerful and readily available 
resource for shaping students' learning across the 
curriculum. 
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Chapter 11 



Language, Learning, and Interaction: 
A Framework for Improving the Teacning of Writing • 

Judith A. Langer 
Arthur N. Applebee 



Introduction 

Writing is above all else a means of communication, one 
of the many forms of interaction that we have developed in 
our exchanges with one another. Occasions for writing can 
oe analyzed in terms of tneir characteristics as 
communication events — the roles of the participants, the 
topics discussed, the forms and conventions that mediate 
what takes place. 

If we construe writing in this way, our various studies 
of writing in school contexts suggest that most such writing 
events are flawed in some rather fundamental ways. . In this 
chapter, we will use the results from the study to highlight 
the most instructionally inhibiting of those flaws, and will 
suggest an alternative viev; of the role of teacher and 
student. 



The Failure of Interaction 

The studies we have been reporting in this volume 
focussed on situations where we expected to find instruction 
at its best. The 15 students whose growth and development 
we traced attenc a school selected for its advantages: a 
well-trained an edicated teaching staff, highly academic 
orientation, am apportive community. The textbooks whose 
lessons we analyzed were among the most popular in the 
nation, chosen for use presumably because they offered the 
most helpful materials. The individual content area 
teachers whose classrooms we sought out and studied were 
chosen because writing activities seemed to play an 
unusually extensive and positive role within their 
classrooms. Yet as we look back over our analyses, the most 
consistent interpretation is that there is a systematic and 
pervasive failure in the quality of the instructional 
interaction oetween teacher and student. 

Some aspects of this failure are obvious and easy to 
document. An earlier report from this study (Applebee, 
1981) describee typical patterns of instruction in American 
high schools. In that report, we found that most writing 
assignments were truncated, involving little more than the 
presentation of a topic, a length, and a due date, 
instruction, to the extent that it occurred at all, occurred 
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afcer tne writing was complete , in tne extensive concents 
and editings tnat teachers offeree in response to students' 
work. Though English teacners differed in their empnases 
from teachers of otner subject areas , all useu their writing 
assignments as a way to evaluate previous learning , whether 
of "Englisn skills" or of the information and concepts 
presented in other suojects. Partly as a result of this 
emphasis , much of the "writing" that students were asked to 
do* was totally framed by language provided as part of the 
instruction. Rather than construct text r students were more 
often asked simply to complete it r by supplying missing 
items of information that would in turn demonstrate their 
learning. Word- and sentence-level skills were exercised in 
most casks (occurring indeed in some 42 percent of class 
time), out cexc-level skills, the kinds needed to construct 
a coherent paragraph r were needed much less often (some 3 
percent of the time in class or for homework). 

The studies reported in the current volume present a 
more complex picture. »7e continued to find many 
instructional" situations that fit the "national" pattern? 
the textbook analyses in particular reinforced our earlier 
description of emphases and approaches r but so did much of 
tne writing that our case study students were completing. 
As nad been the case in the national samples , their writing 
for scnool was narrow in scope and emphasis , driven by the 
need to demonstrate their mastery of suoject area material. 
They too wrote relatively infrequently , engaged at best 
trivially in a "composing process ," and saw little point or 
relevance in many of the tasks they were asked to do. Yet 
much of this pattern of activities was emerging out of 
instructional contexts that appeared on the surface to be 
more promising , that indeed appeared to be based on exactly 
the sorts of approaches we might roost enthusiastically 
recommend. 

All teachers in our earlier , as well as present, study 
meant to "teach" and wanted their students to "learn." Some 
used more dynamic instructional approaches focussing on 
process wnile others were more concerned with presentation 
and form. However, in some real way, most of their attempts 
fell short of oeing effective; the writing experiences 
ended in mindless exercises with students polishing content 
or form tne teacher had selected as the focus of 
instruction. Aosent in almost all instances was a reason 
for writing — beyond simple ooedience. 

Tne exceptions to this pattern can help us understand 
the causes. One exception that we have explored in some 
detail is the writing that took place in Nelson's social 
studies classroom (see cnapter 1C). Much of the writing in 
his classroom assumeo that the students might indeed have 
something of interest to share with Nelson and witn other 
stuoents. Tnese interests gave purpose and direction to 
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their vritiny, anc in turn tne students reported a new found 
involvement ano control in exploring tneir own ideas and 
seeing tnen grow. Their sense that tney were shaping their 
own work was marKecly different from the reactions of 
students in most classrooms. 

If we compare the reactions of Kelson's students with 
tnose of otners we have stuuied, one of the most important 
differences turns out to oe the roles adopted oy teacher and 
stuuent within the general framework of tne writing event. 
Though Nelson is very much a teacher , controlling the 
syllaous and tne activities that form the context for the 
writing that occurs , his students are allowed to take an 
active role in determining what will be said. Just as 
nappens in most out-of-scnool contexts of communication , the 
meaning that develops is negotiated among all participants , 
teacher and student alike. In contrast , the more typical 
writing assignment that serves primarily to evaluate student 
performance is one-sided; rather than a negotiation of 
meaning , the teacher 1 s purposes are preemptive. To perform 
adequately in such contexts , the student must follow the 
pattern provided (wnether of content or of form) ? any 
furtner exploration must take place outside of the central 
parameters of the assignment. 



Purposes £££ SshQQl Writing 

We have come to see the nature of the communicative 
situation as the fundamental factor shaping the success of 
instruction. V7hen there is room for students to develop 
purposes of their own within the context of their school 
writing, teachers have a "natural" opportunity to provide 
structured help where such assistance is needed. When the 
tasks have a clear and overall purpose, the usefulness of 
any separate activity the students engage in can be judged 
in terms of wnat it contributes to the whole task, and 
evaluation of how wall the students "did" can be based on 
v/nat each set out to accomplish in tne first place. The 
focus, from start to end, for students and teacher , is on 
the development and elaboration of meaning within the 
context of ~ the instructional event. Ho matter how well- 
intended, when the meaning is preempted by the teacher 
rather than more naturally negotiated, tne structure of the 
interaction inevitaoly breaks down and the instructional 
goals are subverted. 

We will use two exa/uples to illustrate in more detail 
now tne best-intentionea of approaches breaks down when the 
teacner's goals leave too little scope for the students to 
develop their own purposes. Consider first Emily , writing 
an essay cn All Quiet an £il£ Western Front for ner twelfth 
grace Englisn class. The assignment itself was typical of 
many she completed tnat year, and reflected, at least on tne 
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surface , tne teacher's efforts to adopt a process-oriented 
approacn to writing instruction. The assignment Degan by 
giving Emily consideraole choice in what she woulc write 
about. Ratner tnan simply presenting a "topic ," the teacher 
offered nine "questions and ideas regarding the book." 
These suggestions ranged from the broad ("Select an idea 
developed in tne oook and show how that idea is presented 
ana now it contrioutes to the Dook as a whole") to tne very 
specific ("Discuss Paul's attitude toward the death of two 
or three other characters and relate them to his philosophy 
of war"). Emily chose a third option: "Paul Baumer uses 
such adjectives as % superf luous , 1 % lost,' % crude f ' and 
% insensible' to describe himself and his comrades. Explain 
and ciscuss the reasons for their change from the % Iron 
Youtn' to alienated and hopeless Automata. 1 

To lead the students through the task, Emily's teacher 
organized it around a series of stages: 1) the development 
of a focussed thesis, 2) elaooration of the thesis in an 
opening paragraph, 3) a rough draft of the whole, 4) peer 
response, and 5) a final, graded essay. The concern with 
writing process is evident in several aspects of this 
assignment, including the attempt to provide some choice of 
topic, tne division of the writing itself into several 
stages, and the careful inclusion of peer response along the 
way (complete with a response guide to insure that the 
comments would oe constructive). 

Yet tne teachers concern with process rides somewhat 
uncomfortaDly with the goals which drive this writing 
episode. There are two explicitly stated: 1) "to write an 
organized essay that reveals your knowledge and 
understanding of an aspect of the book," and 2) "to practice 
certain writing techniques." The latter reflected the 
concern with "an organized essay," and included developing a 
thesis statement, supporting that thesis with specific 
evidence from the book, and writing ui appropriate 
conclusion. These are formal concerns, in which the 
"content" of an English class has Deen highlignted; indeed, 
the steps in the writing process become, in this context, 
little more than opportunities to check that the form has 
been properly executed. Content is peripheral, though not 
irrelevant; in the course of executing the proper form, the 
students are also expected to "reveal" their "knowledge and 
understanding" of the book they have studied. (The wording, 
tnough casual, is itself revealing; the emphasis is on 
demonstrating previous learning, not on extending 
understanding of tne ooolc in* the process of exploring new 
tnemes . ) 

Emily has considerable difficulty with this assignment, 
for it forces her to sharpen her thesis in isolation from 
the process of developing an argument to support it. Her 
first attempt at a tnesis statement is simple: "The war 
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cnangeo t*i2 youth of Germany from Iron Youth to 
unquestioning automata." The teacher's response tried to 
carry tne argument further , as well as to provide a more 
general strategy for sharpening a thesis: 

So v/hat? What, tnen, is Remarque saying? This is 
always a useful question to apply to a potential 
thesis... 

In moving to the second part of the assignment , Emily simply 
aoandoned her thesis without trying to answer the question 
her teacher had posed. Sne heads her draft "The change from 
Iron Youth to automata, " and struggles through six versions 
of her first sentence before finally focussing on the 
caanges tne war nad orougnt to tne lives of German youth, 
leading them either to die or to become automata as "the 
only way to oe to survive." 

The teacher's response to this paragraph is again 
concerned witn providing Emily with appropriate strategies 
for examining the form of her writing; this time she asks, 

Does tne material in your paragraph really show 

the assertion in the topic sentence to be true? Have 

you given any specific examples? Rewrite. 

The questions are of course rhetorical, though the advice 
they "contain is probaoly more appropriate to an essay as a 
whole than to an opening paragraph. Emily's solution is in 
fact to ignore the advice, emerging in her draft of the 
essay as a whole with an even more general opening 
paragrapn, aoout war rather than about Germany: "V7ar, no 
matter what role a person plays in it, changes everyone in 
some way. ... In the oook ALL Quiet £n £h& Western ?ront t 
Maria Remarque snowed the situations and changes the youth 
of Germany had to adapt to in World War I." This solution 
seems to satisfy her teacher, wnose only reaction to the 
paragraph is some sentence-level editing. 

Before the teacner read the final draft, however , there 
was one more stage in the process: a peer editing session, 
guided oy an "Essay evaluation" worksheet. The worksheet 
was carefully constructed to reflect the teacher's goals. 
Its six items asked the reader to identify the writer's 
thesis and accompanyinq evidence, to suggest ways to 
strengthen tne evidence presented, to comment on 
organization, to give at least one specific suggestion for 
improvement, and to end oy saying "something encouraging." 
In' reacting to Emily's work, her classmate Maya also nad 
trouole finding her thesis ("not totally clear.. .") though 
Emily's evidence was easy to isolate. In keeping with their 
teacher's empnases, Maya's advice focusses on form: "The 
essay is pretty organized, out there are too many ideas in 
tne chesis paragrapn, and it gets jumoled." 
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Emily's response to tne v/nole sequence is a mixture of 
irritation and frustration , stemming in large part from the 
demands to Know "where the essay is going" before she has 
nad a cttance to work through tne material: 

In an Englisn essay r . I have to think in advance r 
and that's something I don't like doing. I like to have 
some surprise in my writing. 

It would be easy to read Emily's comments as a rejection of 
having to think carefully about what she will write, a plea 
for undisciplined and undefended argument. But our 
experience witn ner writing makes it clear that this is not 
tne case. Her writing for other classes, wnere formal 
features of the writing receive less direct emphasis, is 
often particularly thoughtful and well written. Her 
difficulties witn the structure of this assignment seem to 
come from the need to be consciously aware of formal 
constraints at the same time that she is discovering her 
content : 

As long as I don't know wnere I'm going, I'm okay. But 
as soon as I have something in my head, I begin to 
douot where I am now. 

The discovery part of writing is something she enjoys, Dut 
in her English essays she feels constantly pulled back 
because her teacher's goals for their vriting do not leave 
her any scope to develop her own thoughts. 

Because Emily seemed to have so much trouble in writing 
about £11 Quiet qr £n£ Vfestern Front, we askea her what she 
would have written if her teacher had simply asked her to 
write three pages about the book. Her reaction was 
surprisingly close to the options her teacher had offered: 

I'd just say what the book was about. I'd talk about 
tne cnanges Paul goes through. And I'd talk aoout why 
Remarque wrote the book. 

Emily recognized how close this was to the teacher's task, 
out insisted that there was a fundamental difference: she 
woulu oe in control of where the essay was going, and the 
form would derive from what she felt it important to say. 
From the perspective we have adopted, her role within the 
interaction would have snifted to allow a more balanced 
negotiation of meaning, insteaa of depending entirely upon 
the teacher's prescription. 

This example reminds us that language events are driven 
oy their purposes, not simply oy their forms. We cannot 
reform instruction simply by cnanging classroom activities, 
without attention to the purposes those activities serve. 
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Emily's teacher was familiar with recenc recommendations for 
more orocess-orienteo instruct ion , and v;as maKing a 
conscious and careful effort to incorporate tnese 
recommendations into her teaching* But tne changes she had 
mace in tier approaches were ultimately trivial; the focus in 
instruction remained on tne formal devices of English essay 
writing, and those devices continued, as in less process- 
or iented classrooms, to oostruct ner students 1 efforts to 
learn to write* 

If Emily's classroom shows us how process-oriented 
instruction in English can go awry by ignoring the shared 
intentions underlying the writing activity, our second 
example illustrates similar difficulties in oroadening the 
range of writing in content-area classrooms. Dan Phillips, 
wnose tenth grade oiology classroom was the focus of the 
studies reported in chapter 10, believes that writing aoout 
new material is an important part of his students 1 learning 
in science* Familiar with recent studies of the writing 
process, Phillips explicitly argues the value of leading 
students through a series of process-oriented activities, 
"witnout fear of the teacher-as-examiner." 

Phillips' concerns find expression in two sets of 
activities that run tnroughout the school year. To help 
students sort through and make sense of nev; experiences in 
science, he empnasizes "learning logs" in which they record 
their reactions and tentative explorations. To help then 
learn to shape their discussions of science concepts toward 
a broader audience, he provides essay-writing assignments 
structured around a series of process-oriented steps: 1) 
selection of a topic; 2) exploration of the topic through 
listing of ideas and free-writing drafts; 3) sharing of « 
drafts in peer response groups; 4) formative rather than 
evaluative response from tne teacher; and 5) submission of 
a final. craft for a grade. 

Though Phillips' approaches are firmly grounded in the 
current literature on writing instruction, our analyses 
suggest that in his classroom, too, the best of intentions 
have gone somewhat awry. Rather than embracing the 
opportunity to explore what they are learning, Phillips' 
students concentrate on getting the answers right. As we 
heard Jenny, a tentn grader, explain in chapter 10, "It's 
easier to paraphrase things from the oook than to write from 
ooservation notes." 

Jennys comment points toward tne proolem in tne 
approaches Pnillipa has adopted: the work he assigns has a 
rignt and wrong version, and the rewards he gives, tne 
grades at the end of it all, reward correct performance. In 
tnat context, tne simplest and safest approacn is to Lira] 
the rignt answer in the textbook (or in the notes of the 
jest stuoents), rather tnan to "discover" it through tne 
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steps of a writing process. To the students, much- that 
Phillips 1 wants tnem to do on their own oelabors the 
oovious, as Susan pointed out in discussing prewriting 
activities: 

Phillips wants us to write something down and then to 
write down the first thing that comes to our mind. lie r 
I just organize it right away. . 

To the extent that she can "organize it right away," of 
course, Susan's approach is a reasonable one. Phillips 
would claim, and we would agree, that most of the time the 
organization she achieves is a passive one, reflecting the 
structures ready at hand in the textoook rather than her own 
knowledge and uncer standing. But tnose structures ready to 
nand are enough for successful performance; the answers 
will oe right, and will be rewarded with a grade. The 
laoors recorded in the students' learning logs and 
exploratory writing, on the other hand, are filed away 
unacknowledged • 

Knowing where tne rewards will ultimately be, the 
s:ucents twist even tnese assignments toward their own ends. 
In the samples we collected from Phillips' classroom, fully 
65 percent of the writing assumed a teacher in the role of 
examiner, even when it was written in response to 
assignments meant to oe supportive and flexible. 
Implemented to help students understand the material they 
are drawing from their textbooks, Phillips' assignments are 
co-opted oy that content, in much the same way that Emily's 
work in English was co-opted by her teacher's concern with 
the proper form for students' essays. The driving purpose 
for tne activity remains the teacher's, leaving the students 
with too little room to make their own meaning. 

At the core of effective instructional interaction 
there is a shared exchange of meaning between teacher and 
student— and a more balanced role for all participants. 
Thougn the teacher will usually initiate classroom 
activities, these activities should provide scope for the 
students' to develop their own purposes, rather than simply 
to demonstrate their knowledge and skill within the 
teacher's preemptive framework. V7hen students are allowed 
scope to develop their own purposes, there is little room 
for activities that empnasize practice of new skills in 
isolation from oroader purposes; nor is there room for drill 
in new concepts or information drawn from a content area 
curriculum, ,/e must turn instead to a different model of 
effective instruction, one. that is adapted more clearly to 
the nature of instruction as a communicative event. 
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Support fl£ Student Learning IblfillSi Instructional 

Scaffolding 



Young cnilaren learn language in the process of using 
it in supportive contexts. Adults rarely set out to teach 
their cnilaren new linguistic structures tnrough drill and 
practice. Rather they listen co then, ask appropriate 
questions aoout what they are saying, and expand upon their 
children's oeginnings to build a fuller meaning. These 
various activities of the adult language user provide a 
variety of supports for the language tasks being undertaken 
oy tne child, and this process can itself be taken as a 
;.;odel for the instructional interaction of tne classroom. 
Tne teacner's role oecoraes one of providing instructional 
supoort or "scar folding" (Appleoee and Langer, 1983; Bruner, 
1978; Cazden, 1980) that will allow the student to undertake 
new and more difficult tasks. These tasks are purposeful for 
the student because tney grow out of what the student wants 
to do, out cannot do without the teacher's help. 

With Vygotsky (1962; 1978), we believe that individuals 
gain access to tne store of cultural knowledge througn the 
social process of interaction, and during that process 
gradually make tnat knowledge their own. From this 
perspective, the role of instructional scaffolding is to 
provide students with appropriate models and strategies for 
addressing new proolems; these are in turn internalized by 
the students, providing them with the resources to 
eventually undertake similar tasks on their own. 

Sucn processes are at work in any instructional 
situation, whether or not its emphases are compatiole with 
those we have oeen discussing. Five paragraph themes, the 
"funnel" organization of individual paragraphs, an emphasis 
on "vivid veros" or "colorful adjectives"— when students 
define good writing against such criteria of form rather 
tnan of meaning it is because they have internalized their 
teachers 1 models of what matters. When they rely on 
lectures or textoooks for the arguments they make, rather 
than formulating their own analyses and opinions, they are 
again internalizing the principles underlying what their 
teachers have set for tnem to do. 

We can organize our instruction around this process of 
internalization, helping students learn to complete on their 
own the Kinds of tasks wnich, at first, they can only 
approacn collaooratively. As tnis happens, we must oe sure 
tnat our instructional approaches reflect their new 
competence, ratner tnan allowing ourselves to become 
complacent with methods that "worked." Good scaffolds, 
erected to support students efforts, must be dissolved when 
tney are no longer needed. Once tne pattern has oeen 
internalized, our "nelp" may simply oe an intrusion. 
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To illustrate how students can learn new strategies in 
tne process of completing writing tasks which allow then 
scope to develop their own purposes , let us look at Sherri, 
a 10th grader smuggling with an essay for an Advanced 
Placement American history course. Sherri had written many 
successful sunmaries and essays, but lacked a clear model of 
an analytic research paper. Faced witn tne task of 
analyzing Susan B. Anthony's influence in furthering the 
goal of women's rights, she did not know how much opinion 
she could include, and was concerned that she would sound 
too oiased. Even after having completed extensive research 
(complete with 30 index cards of references and quotations), 
she was unconvinced that she could prove "inf luence," 

During a conference on her writing, Jim (a member of 
our research team) tried to help Sherri articulate the 
questions she could answer based on the information she had 
collected, and then to place an organization around those 
questions. The discussion helped her shape her ideas and 
organize her paper to convey her own emerging thesis. In 
tne following selections from the conference, Sherri and Jim 
oegin by discussing ner unfocussed concerns that blockea ner 
aoility to get started. To move oeyond this "writer's 
olock," Jim nelps her to reflect on what she does know 
about ner topic* 

S: In the first paragraph, the more I think about what 
I'm writing tne less I think it's a significant thing 
to write about. Is influence significant? 

J: What do you mean oy influence? 

S: It's basically a matter of opinion. It's something 
that's great for English, but for research papers 
you're not supposed to have a natter of opinion. It's 
something that's great for Enc ish, out for research 
papers you're supposed to have cold facts. 

J: Leaving influence aside for a while, what questions 
do you tnink you could answer based on the materials 
you've gathered? 

S: Who was sne and what did sne do? What did other 
people think of her? What were her ideas? 



After oocn Sherri and Jim see that she knows a gooa deal 
aoout Susan 3. Anthony, and that that information is 
organized around at least three major issues (Sherri posed 
tne three important topics herself), Jim's task was to help 
Sherri think aoout fcei, point, what on& wanted to say in the 
paper. 
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J: .-ny oon't you want to write the paper oased on tnose 
questions? 



S: Because I want to make ner important. Significant. 
♦Iy teacner told us not to make it just a biography. 

J. What could you do to make her seem special? 

S: (Snerri here listed several things Susan 3. Anthony 
nad done, including becoming a noted leader in the 
women's movement.) 

J: Wnat were things like when Susan B.Anthony began her 
career? 

S: (Snerri has several points to make here, including 
some well-chosen quotations from her notes.) 

At this point Sherri was clear about her writing goals, but 
she was still not certain whether she "knew" enough. She 
was aware that she was unclear about hov; to establish 
"proof" of someone's importance. 

J: Then you have a lot of material aoout what Susan B. 
Anthony did and wnat otner people thought of what she 
die. What were things like when she finished her 
career? Mere there any Important changes for women? 

S: (Snerri was less clear here. She kept leaping ahead 
to the current movement instead of staying within Susan 
3. Anthony's period.) 

J: If you could show that specific things were 
different oecause of what Susan B. Antnony did, you 
nignt oe able to prove some influence. 

S: Tnat's wnat I wanted to do, out again it seems like 
a lot of opinion. 

J: If you stick as closely as you can to the facts you 
nave on the index cards, you'll oe backing up those 
opinions with facts. 

3y the end of this conference, Sherri was aole to begin her' 
paper. 

Unile tnis is only one of many forms tnat instructional 
scaffolcing can take, it is a clear example of how well- 
staged questions can help the student think through the 
proolens encountered in a specific writing task while also 
serving to model strategies tnat can oe used in other 
similar situations. The support needs to be structured in a 
manner tnac reflects tne steps that students need to go 
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tn rough to complete tne tas*s, ratner tnan to work oackwards 
from t.ie "logic" or tne final essay. Presented in this way r 
tne students learn to develop tne message on tneir own* 
Emily, struggling with ner essay on AH £ui££ OR £0£ Western 
prgn tr oic not nave the benefit of such support for her own 
efforts, contenoing instead with the need to demonstrate 
skill in a particular organisational format* neither dio 
Pnillips offer the kinu of instructional support we are 
suggesting* Somehow, in planning their instructional 
activities, ootn got sidetracked; Emily's teacher focussed 
almost entirely on form and Phillips almost entirely on 
content* In each case, the "message" itself was overlooked. 

Tne point we are making is that oecause writing is a 
communicative act, its very essence is tne writer's message; 
tnat message emoodies wnat tne writer wishes to say to a 
particular audience for a particular purpose. Even as the 
content of the message comes together and oegins to make 
"sens*" in the mind of the writer, it does so within some 
organized form. The forms within which writers integrate 
tneir messages are internally logical and purposeful; they 
grow with tne integrating iceas a writer expresses and 
oecome whole as tne message has been logically conveyed. 
Altnougn content and form are sometimes artificially 
separated for purposes of research, they do not occur 
seoarately in tne* mind of tne writer— unless molded to do so 
as" a result of inappropriate instruction. Such a separation, 
we found, was a major flaw in even the best of the writing 
instruction examined during the course of our studies. 

Although support is needed whenever a specific task 
poses a proolem, not every such experience leads to 
learning. Sometimes the student already knov/s now to 
accomolish the task and just needs some help getting 
starteo. At other times the skills and strategies needed 
for successful completion of the task are too far removed 
from what the student can reasonaoly do alone. To oe 
instructional, tasks must oe appropriate to the skills the 
students oring to them; they should help students learn to 
use skills or strategies they cannot yet manage, out are 
almost ready to do on their own— tasks that are within what 
Vygotsky (1962; 1978) has called the students 1 "zone of 
proximal aevelopment." 

Even after her particularly supportive conference, 
Lnerri was unaole to switch from the summary node with whicn 
she was most familiar to tne analytic forms that she felt 
sne neecec for her own more complex purposes in chis essay. 
As is tne case in many instructional activities, a numoer of 
supportive experiences may oe necessary before a student 
will be aole to do the task alone. The teacher must strike 
a oalance here, oetween providing too little scaffolcing for 
difficult tasks, and providing so much that the student has 
little opportunity to assume control. 
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' in discussing the purposes tnat underlie classroom 
activities , we emphasized tne need to base instructional 
interaction around more oroadly construed goals than simply 
the desire to evaluate student learning. The role of the 
teacher must shift, from an evaluator of what has already 
been learned to a collaborator who can help the student 
accomplish more complicated or sophisticated purposes* 

In earlier sections, we have seen what happens when 
such a shift does not occur* Fundamentally, when the 
teacher adopts the role of evaluator rather than 
collaoorator the whole purpose of the interaction shifts, 
for teacher and student alike* All of the linguistic 
conventions v/nich govern well-formed interactions take their 
focus around this altered purpose* Grice's (1975) analyses 
of the maxims governing well formed conversation, for 
example, require each participant to make a contribution 
that is as informative as, but not more informative than, is 
required, iiuch that we have seen students do can be 
interpreted as a simple application of this maxim* In 
Phillips 1 classroom, what was "required" was, finally, the 
recitation of science information; students who went 
directly to their textbooks for a simple framework for 
presenting that information were adopting an efficient 
conversational strategy* (In fact, for that particular 
goal, their strategy was more efficient than the process- 
oriented alternative that Phillips preferred*) In other 
situations, students who present "well-written" essays void 
of interest or commitment (the type of writing Macrorie, 
1970, has called "Engfish") are also following an efficient 
strategy; the mastery of form that they are demonstrating is 
indeed what is required* 



Conclusion 

We concluded the first report from this project with 
tnree recommendations for improving writing instruction: 1) 
more situations are needed in which writing can serve as a 
tool for learning rather than as a means to display acquired 
knowledge; 2) recent work on the nature of the composing 
process needs to be orougnt to tne attention of a broader 
spectrum of teacners; and 3) school writing must be 
motivated oy a need to communicate and must be valued as an 
expression of something the writer wants to say (Appleoee, 
1981) . 

From our present perspective , these recommendations 
seem not so mucn wrong as incomplete; they represent a 
response to tne surface of the problem, and mix fundamental 
questions about the nature of learning with more superficial 
concerns with the structure of the task. In this cnapter we 
have tried to untangle some of these concerns , placing the 
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roles of teacner and student in the center of our analysis, 
and using tne notion of "scaf folding 11 to begin to explore 
the Dimensions of effective instruction within the context 
of a more oalanced interaction. 

>Je can take our analysis of instructional scaffolding 
one step furtner r and posit a set of questions that can oe 
used to examine the interactions tnat make a difference in 
student learning (Appleoee and Langer, 1983). These 
questions apply to all aspects of instructional interaction r 
tne language of texts as well as the language of classrooms: 

1. Does tne task permit students to develop their 
own meanings rather than simply following the dictates 
of tne teacner or text? 

2. Is the task sufficiently difficult to permit new 
.learnings to occur , out neither so easy nor so hard as 

to preclude new learnings? 

3. Is the instructional support structured in a manner 
tnat models appropriate approaches to the task and 
leac? to a natural sequence of thought and language? 

4. Is the teacher's role collaoorative rather tnan 
evaluative? 

5. Is tne external scaffolding removed as the student 
internalizes the patterns and approaches? 



Wnen oringing such questions to our analysis of 
teaching , the answers v/e find are not particularly 
encouraging. In most classrooms, the teacher's goals still 
preempt the students' purposes. Even in classrooms where 
tnere is a concerted effort to implement process oriented 
activities , tne empnasis in instruction usually remains 
firmly on the suoject matter , as the teacher sees it r rather 
tnan on nelping students extend their skills while grappling 
with proolems that tney have made their own. Althougn the 
answers will not come easily r by asking such questions v/e 
hope teachers will oecome more aware of how the kinds of 
instructional interactions they establish directly affect 
tne nature of tneir students' learning. 
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Appendix 1 
Student Interview Schedule 



Part I First of all I need some information about you. 

1. Student name: 

2. Student sex: M P (circle one) 

3. Grade: 9 10 11 12 (circle one) 

4. How long have you been in this 

school system? years, 

5. Of the classes you are taking this year, which ones 

are your favorites? 

6. What do you intend to do when you finish high 

school? 



Part II Now I would like you to answer some questions about 
the writing you do in and out of school. 

7. How did you learn to write? (Probe about 
instruction.) 



8. What kinds of writing have you been asked to do 
in school? 



a Have you even been asked to write: (if not 
mentioned above) (Check all that apply) 

Stories? 
Notes? 

Lab Reports? 
Research Reports? 
Book Reports? 

Answers to discussion questions? 
Journals? 
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9. What kinds of writing do you do out of school 
(unassigned writing)? 



a Do you ever write (if not mentioned 
above)? (Check all that apply.) 

Stories? 

Letters? 

Plays? 

Lists? 

Journals? 

Diaries? 

Messages? 

10. What does it take to get a good grade on a 
writing assignment? 



11. Where do you like to be when you write? 



12. While you are writing have you ever consciously 
tried to imitate another's style (author or 
textbook)? 



12a (If yes to 12) Tell me about it. 



13. Do you ever save papers you have written? 



13a Why is or isn't your writing worth 
saving? 



14. What was the best piece of writing you've ever 
done? Tell me about it. Do you still have it? 
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Part III. The next questions have to do with Usui you write. 

15. What do you do to get started? 

15a Do you ever (mention topics not noted above)? 
(Check all that apply.) 

Think about the topic? 

Think about who will read it? 

Discuss you ideas wish anyone? 

Doodle? 

Make notes? 

Make an outline? 

Read? 

16. What do you do when you have finished a draft? 

16a (If not mentioned above): Do you reread or 
correct or rewrite your assignments? (Probe 
for extent and nature.) 



17. What do you do when you have trouble writing? 



18. Who reads your writing? (Probe for both in-school 
and out-of-school writing.) 
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Part IV. Mow I will ask you some questions aoout your 
feelings about writing. 

19. What do you like to write about? 



20. What kinds of writing do you like best? 



21. How do you feel when you have finished a piece of 
writing? (Probe for specific emotions: satisfied, 
proud , vulnerable.) 



22. When a writing assignment is returned to you from a 
teacher, what kinds of comments do you like to get? 



23. Do you think writing is important? Explain. 
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Appendix 2 
Cooing Sense of Audience 



Description of Categories 



Explanation ftudience . in any piece of writing , the 
writer expresses a relationship with the reader in respect 
to the topic* We want to classify pieces of writing 
according to the reader relationship expressed* The 
categories of audience refer to the implied reader, that is, 
the relationship the implied reader has to the writer* 

Pour Categories of Audience . Below are the four audience 
categories and a brief definition of each* 

1* SELF 

2* TEACHER AS TRUSTED ADULT 

3* TEACHER AS EXAMINER 

4* WIDER AUDIENCE 



1* Sfill * The writer writes to or for herself without 
considering the intelligibility of the writing to any other 
reader* Kinds of writing which are usually coded as SELF 
are diary or journal entries, notes either taken in class or 
from a book which are for the student's own use, preparatory 
notes for an assigned task or paper* Other types of writing 
which may be coded as SELF are pieces regarded by the writer 
as private or pieces where the exploration of an idea or 
emotion is so difficult or tentative that the writer 
probably did not have a reader in mind* In general, 
whenever a piece of writing is written in a personal 
context/ and does not use language which would inform the 
reader of the context and the interpretation, the writing 
should be coded as SELF* 

EXAMPLES 

I. I 9 m thinking about how stupid these people act 
when ask to do something and I think it is 

dumb because they talk about everything epesically 
Cariloyn, Becky & Tammy* ShhhhhliU I can't 
concentrate* 

10 min sure is a long time I wonder if it is over 
yet, I doubt it because I still wound 9 nt be 
writing if the 10 min* was up, so I guess it is 
not up so I will keep on writing till I f m trough. 
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Vm thinking about what I'm am going to do tonight 
like (go out and drink refer and smoke beer) . 

II. If I think about what I would really like to do, I 
feel as if I want to curl into a ball and let 
everything go on without me. Knowing about it* 
Whichever way I turn, I feel trapped. College 
doesn't seem a release, it seems a new trap, 
another place where I have to conform to 
something* • • 

2. T»»cher-r.*arner Dialogue . The writer writes to the 
teacher as a trusted adult when he assumes the teacher to be 
a "good listener." In this writing the language reflects an 
ongoing process, an interaction or dialogue between the 
writer and the teacher (who is the reader). The writer 
feels less pressured to be "right." and more willing to take 
risks because the reader is not a judge but an aid who seeks 
to understnd and clarify. Students write for a response 
from the teacher. The context of the writing is shared 
between writer and reader. The writer knows that the reder 
is informed and will use the text to extend the ideas rather 
than assess the ideas. 

EXAMPLES 

I. The first thing that I would like to mention about 
leaves is their colour. It is the first thing 
that really stands out, when you look at a leaf. 
The colour of a leaf can vary from a greeny yellow 
to a dark bronze. The colour can change by the 
different seasons they go through. For example in 
Spring the leaf is a lightish green, in Summer a 
full green, in Autumn, any colour varying from 
orange to dark brown, and in Winter there are no 
leaves at all. Of course it all depends on what 
sort of tree it is. Anyway the colour of the leaf 
can make a great difference. 



II. Some of the kids in the class are craze but I 

don't think I could make it threw the day without 
them. They make you laught even when your down 
and they seem to make the day go fast. 

I think I've learn a lot in this class even if I 
can't do all the work but I try and that what I 
think counts. 

4. wider audience . Code this category when the writer 
addresses an audience beyond that of tne teacher. The 
relationship between writer and reader can be of three 
general kinds: (1) experts to novices; (2) student to peer 
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group; (3) writers to their readers* Each of these is 
discussed below* 

Expert to novice. The writer adjusts his presentation 
so that a novice could understand it* The writer is 
comfortable and knowledgeable about the topic* 

Student to peer group. , The writer adjusts his language 
to that of the peer group. The writer may take into account 
the views and attitudes of the group. 

Writers to their readers. This general category 
includes pieces marked by a context wide enough to bring in 
readers whose sophistication , interests, and experience can 
only be estimated. The writer strives to make an impression 
on her readers. 



EXAMPLES 



I. 



expert 

to 
novice 



II. 



student 
to 

peer 
group 



Both the motives and methods of scientific researh 

have undergone a profound change. 

Today , they bear little resemblance to 

those of the previous half century, still less 

to those of the previous two centuries. 

For centuries, scientific research has been the 
concern of men with an almost eccentric curiosity. 
The researchers of the past were often amateurs 
who had had no scientific training, for example 
the Dutch microscopist Leeuwenhoek. Leeuwenhoek 
was obsessed with the visual powers that a lens 
could give him. He knew nothing of lens 
manufacture and had to learn this trade, starting 
at the beginning. When he mounted his carefully 
ground lenses in metal, Leeuwenhoek had first had 
to lern from alchemists, the business of metal 
extraction and fashioning. He was partof no vast 
research laboratory and was a layman. He was 
merely a man with no idle curiosity and a desire 
to find out more about the structure of the 
organisms, by which he was surrounded. 

The rooms were changed a lot and so also was Mr. 
Comer. The way the rooms were changed was. The 
benches were in different orders and Mr Comers 
desk was pushed back to the blackboard. ... Mr 
Comer was changed a lot two. The ways he was 
changed were, there was no % are you at your 
bench. 1 Mr Comer also was going round giveing 
more of a helping hand than usual. The boys 
talked to Mr Comer about the job and he wasn't the 
usual old cross looking black patch, He was happy 
took a joke and listend to a joke. If anybody 
was doing anything wrong he didn't catch them by 
the ear and blow his top, instead he told them 
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where they were wrong and explined how to do it. 
Thes effects weren't of him on the following 
Monday. 

The snow was falling up in the mountains where the 
hawks were flying above in the distance. Down 
below the wind was whistling through the cracks in 
the log walls of the cabin. The river was frozen 
from snowbank to snowbank. On the other side of 
the river a large buck was chewing on the bark of 
a tree. Off in the distance I heard a noise, a 
loud gunshot. The buck suddenly ran off swiftly 
but quietly in the snow. There was no sound at 
all as I watched the snow being kicked up behind 
the buck. The next thing I heard was a scratchy 
loud voice that said, "Damn . . . How could I a 
missed that?" 



RULES FOR CODING 

1. Letters . Disregard the salutation and closing. 
Categorize the text as you would other texts. Do not 
automatically code WIDER AUDIENCE. 

2. Quality . Do not code up or down (i.e., from SELF to 
WIDER AUDIENCE) based on the quality of the writing. 
Remember — base your decision on the type of reader the 
writer had in mind. 

3. Multiple audiences . When the writing slides between 
different audiences, read the text as a whole and decide 
which audience is dominant. 

[Note: The coding of audience and function will be done 
separately for student writing. DO NOT consider function 
while you are coding audience.] 



III. 

writers 
to 

their 
readers 
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Appendix 3 
Coding Functions of Writing 



Description or Categories 

Explanation of Function . In any piece of writing r the 
writer uses the language to perform a particular function. 
Language can be used to inform, persuade , or subjectively 
interpret an event. As the function of different pieces of 
writing differs r so .does the language used in the writing. 
The categories of function refer to the way the language is 
usee in a piece of writing. 



Three main categories &f function . Below are the three main 
categories of function and a brief description of each. 

20. INFORMATIONAL Language used to convey infor- 
mation, advise, instruct or 
persuade. It can be used to record 
facts f explain ideas r exchange 
opinions, transact business. 

Language used is close to self, 
unstructured, assumes a shared 
context between reader and writer. 
Demands for the language to do or 
make something are at a minimum. 
Typically an oral rather than a 
written function. 

Language used to make a construct, 
an arrangement, a formal pattern. 
Language is used as an art medium. 

The next page outlines the sub-divisions in tha analysis of 
language functions. The following pages define each sub- 
category in more detail and provides examples of each. 



30. PERSONAL 



40. IMAGINATIVE 
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FUNCTION CATEGORIES 
Main Categories and Sub-Categori 

INFORMATIONAL 

21. Note-taking 

22. Record 

23. Report 

24 . Summary 

25. Analysis 

26. Theory 

27. Persuade or regulate 

28. Other 
PERSONAL 

31. Journal or diary 

32'. Notes or personal letters 

33. Otner 

IMAGINATIVE 

41. Stories 

42. Poems 

43. Play scripts 

44. Other ♦ 
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FUNCTION CATEGORIES 



Sub-categories : Informational 



The Sub-categories of informational all convey infor- 
mation r arguments or opinions. These categories grow more 
and more abstract in the language which is used as they go 
from record to theory. One way to think about this change 
in abstractness is that the writer and the writing get 
further and further away from immediate experience. 



21. Note-taking , Code this category when the writing is 
notes for the writer to use. Study notes r laboratory notes r 
organizing notes made to prepare for another task are all 
examples of this category. 



EXAMPLES 

I, Comoo CHARACTERS 

Estella and Miss H. 

Estella = "jewel likeness of his L.E's" 
Miss H = "falsehood and degeneracy" 
Joe and Arlick 

Extreme opposites of spiritual 
possibility 

Edmund Wilson "can't get good and bad into 
one" 

22. Record , Code this category when writers write aoout 
how their world is at that moment. The language used in the 
writing is like tnat of a play-by-play sports commentary and 
is frequently in the present tense. The writer is recording 
wnat is immediately present in her environment. 



EXAMPLES 



I. Suddenly the top of the tree starts to break up 
and fall. The guy is terrified and very 
confused. The top of the tree is swaying wildly 
like a kite in the wind. It's meraculous that it 
nasn't fallen yet. He is despertly tring to get 
down out the tree is like a pendulum on a clock. 
Finally he is descending. The tree starts to 
break. The top of the tree is coming right down 
on top of him. It looks like he's going to be 
killed. The cree grabs him and pins him 30 feet 
in the air. He staggers to his feet almost 
falling on to the ground oelow. He gathers 
gatners a little strength and oegins chopping sorae 
branches off. He climus down on the stubs of the 
©ranches. The ground welcomes him as he reaches 
it. 

23. Report . Code this category when writers write about 
past experiences or observations. Reporting deals with 
ooservaole events and scenes but does not include 
generalizations drawn from such observation. liriting of 
tnis type is often the retelling of one incident in the 
past, and usually uses the past tense, although some 
descriptive passages may not always follow this rule. 



EXAMPLES 

I. My favorite vacation was when I went to Yellow 
Stone International Park in July of 1980. 

I went there with my whole family for thre$ weeks 
to enjoy- the oeauty of the park. It was great. 
We went to the Old Faithful Geyser and the Geyser 
Valley. VJe also went on a few trails in the 
forest whicn sometimes lead us to mud pots and 
steam holes. 

II. The story begins on the side steps of the 

Motre Dame Cathedral in Paris in the year fourteen 
hundred and forty-eight years six month and 
nineteen day. That historic day that the boy 
Quasimodo or Hunchback or the the religious people 
Beelezebub was found by Monk Claude Frollo. 

After car ing for Quas imodo in his own room 
Claude Frollo made him a room in the cellar of the 
catnedral. Though he was an extremely ugly 
creature Claude Frollo was very fond of him and he 
was a great source of joy to him. 
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24. Sunrary . Code .this category when writers generalize 
from a nuraoer of events f procedures , or situations in order 
to tell in a concrete way how things are done or how they 
occur or what tney are like. Summary functions to tell the 
reader "this is v/hat always happens." Writing of this type 
is often the retelling of recurrent events or noting the 
steps in a procedures. The use of the present tense or 
words like "always" f "every time f " or "usually" in the 
language may point to this category although this is not a 
hard and fast rule. Whenever the writer detects a pattern 
of repetition in events f the writing is summary. 



EXAMPLES 

I. You have two liquids and must heat them 

sufficiently to vapor and you have some type of 
tube system that takes the vapors to a new chamber 
to condense f then boil them f as you do this over 
and over your amount of liquid grows smaller 9 and 
so does your increse in % of gain. This is v/hy 
pure suustances are so expensive. 

II. 3uilding a window frame can be a hard job. The 
first ste? in building a window frame is getting 
the right supplies. Wood and nails are the two 
supplies needed. First you cut out the wood. 
Then you take the pieces and put them in the order 
tney should be put together. When getting pieces 
of wood in order take small finishing nails and 
nail frame together. Finally get piece of glass 
and slide in frame and make secure and your job is 
through . 

25. Analysis . Writing in this category involves 
classification and categorization. Whenever thewr 
tries to explain the reasons for an idea or emotion 
analysis. Most writing in this category orders ide 
makes a case for thern f makes logical or nierarchica 
connections oetween generalizations f or explains ca 
motivation f or relationships of people or events. 



EXAMPLES 

I. The reason I think summer is hear is that I see 

the birds nesting and all the oaoy animals are out 
anouther reason is that it is getting warm out and 
the lakes are warming up and all the trees bushes 
and grass is turning green f plus I know summer is 
hear oecause of tne thunderstorms and oad weather 
that is oeing thrown at us. 
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II. Martin only became more determined after his 

rejection. He soon oecame a hignly respected and 
well-paid author. Ruth found this out and went 
oack to him only for nis noney. Martin soon found 
this out and killed himself. However f he did not 
kill himself just because of Ruth. He had other 
problems also. One of Martin's other problems was 
his struggle against tne bourgeois society. 

As you can see Martin's main reason for 
living was Ruth r and when he lost her, he couldn't 
handle it. Anybody with conviction and dedication 
to his profession would have been able to handle 
tne situation better than Martin did. 

26. Theory , Code this category when the writer speculates 
aoout events or relationships using a generalization as a 
basis for prediction and extrapolation. The writing should 
have hypotheses and deductions from them. In order to 
quality for theory r the writing must speculate about general 
principles • 

EXAMPLES 

I. I have 3 generationa of cats which will be the 

basis of my proolem. I am attempting to determine 
how the Fl and F2 generations inherited their coat 
colors and also determine the parents 1 phenotypes 
and genotypes. I am dealing with dominant and 
recessive genes , genes that are neither dominant 
or recessive to each other f and sex-linked genes. 

My hypotheses were that the yillow tabby tome cat 
was the father of the first litter of the Fl 
generation r and the F2 generation; and that the 
grey tabby ton cat was the father of the 2nd and 
3rd litters of tne Fl generation. 

My research has shown that by the way the genes 
were inherited r these most likely were the correct 
fathers. • • • 

II. By using an analogy of rope waves which are 
transverse r the phenomenen may be explained. 
Suppose a rope is threaded through a type of grid f 
and a second grid tnrougn which it is threaded f is 
placed further along the rope. If both slits are 
parallel r the wave will pass all the way along the 
rope and emerge at the other side of the second 
slit. If however the second slit is placed 
perpendicular to the first r the wave is blocked or 
cue off. 

In tne rope wave before it reaches the first 



grid, transverse vibrations of the rope particles 
occur in every plane, but the viorations are 
restricted to those moving up and down in a plane 
parallel to the grid, wnen the rope wave has 
passed through the first grid or slit. Hence if a 
second slit is placed parallel to the first, the 
wave due to these transverse vibrations in one 
plane will pass tnrough. In the second case, 
where the next slit is placed perpendicular to the 
first the transverse viorations cannot occur due 
to the position of the slit which cuts them off. 

If tne analogy is applied to light waves, which 
must now be assumed to be transverse, the 
polarisation phenonenen can be explained. The 
crystals must have tne power of restricting light 
to one plane. Hence polarised light is obtained 
when the light is passed through the first crystal 
whicn is called the polariser and continues 
polarised through the second crystal — the 
analyser — if placed with axis parallel to the 
first. If placed so that it is perpendicular to 
the first, the polarised lignt is cut off & 
darkness is seen. This experiment shows how 
polarised light differs from ordinary light. 

27. persuade ax Regulate . Code persuade when there is an 
explicit attempt in the piece of writing to persuade or 
instruct. The attempt must be deliberate and a recognizable 
assault on other people's oehavior in order to qualify for 
this category. Examples of this type of writing are 
political speeches or advertisements. (School writing v/hich 
gives reasons why or why not a position snould be held are- 
NOT usually coded PERSUADE; they are usually coded 
ANALYSIS.) The language used in this writing overtly 
commands, urges or persuades; and the reader acknowledges 
the writing is manipulative. 

Note: Virtually all writing attempts to persuade 
in the sense of being convincing or making a 
point; but PERSUADE should be coded only if 
persuasion overrides all other purposes. 

Regulate . This writing tells what should be done and 
now to do it in situations where the rules must be obeyed. 
There is a direct attempt to regulate actions and behaviors 
witnout any need to persuade or convince. Examples of this 
type of writing are rules (where there is an obligation to 
ooey tnem) or statements of what to do. Regulative writing, 
carries consequences if it is not ooeyed; the other 
informative categories do not. 
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EXAMPLES 



I. Is Ch-' stianity Fighting A Losing Battle 
Against Pop-Groups? 

The question of numbers is the first thing to turn 
to in any discussion of popularity. Obviously it 
cannot be denied that those who follow the 
fortunes of the raucous singers are more in number 
than the more sooer-minded fellows who try to live 
a Christ-like life. Indeed, it appears that the 
foremost *Beatle' John Lennon quite admitted (some 
sources suggest that he was dismayed) that some of 
the worship which ordinarily would be attriouted 
to God is oeing wnole-heartedly proffered to 
otherwise untalented pop-groups. This can only 
result in harm both for the worshipped and 
worsnippers. The former is bound to decline in 
the popular view, and he becomes disillusioned, 
thinking that the adulation afforded him is all 
ne will ever need; the latter may become too 
enthusiastic in the belief that their % idol' is an 
infallible *Goq', and thus their world collapses 
when the career of their *idol' crashes, as it is 
oound to do. 

Now, the Bible itself has condemned the worship 
of idols , since it presumably takes away the 
worship due to the creator. But even in the 
Christian Church itself, this can happen. In a 
Church, the central theme is Christ. But are 
there not those within the church who idolize 
their own eloquence in committee meetings, or 
their skill in playing, singing, or accompanying? 
Indeed, some worship is accorded to the vicar or 
minister himself. 

But in all these adversities, the true Christian 
knows one thing: if tne all-powerful God exists 
and supports his church, then the church cannot 
fail; and that, wnile everyone should make an 
almost supernuman effort in seeing that good and 
right have a clear way in the world, God will even 
make use of tragic circumstances and (in this 
case) loss of priority, to bend and faoricate 
these wrong things into instruments by which the 
world may be saved. 

Sub-categories : Personal 

31. Journal diary entries. Code this category of 
Personal writing when the writing is the kind of diary or 
journal entry that attempts to record and explore the 
writer's feelings, mood, opinions and preoccupations of the 
moment. This kind of writing often looks like "thinking 
aloud" on paper. 
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EXAMPLES 



I. I'm thinking about our new house that we are going 
to move into tonight on Jan. 25. I like the house 
because it is sharp. 

What I am doing now is not usually because I have 
to write speeches all the time for drama class r I 
have been in it for 3 years. 

I wisn I were at hone with a coke and some sort of 
a snack and watching t.v. 

This is all right writing about what you are 
doing. I just thinging about what Becky said 
"Dennis you creep. " 

II. I would enjoy wearing this dress [accompanying 

picture] for partys, dances & outings. The colour 
I would cnoose woula be olue and I would like it 
in crimpleen material r white for the collar. With 
it I would wear a gold watch like this [picture]. 

I would enjoy wearing these shoes [picture] with 
the dress and watch. They have got a nice shape 
front. I like the style very much and I would 
like them in white Dlack bointant. 

32. Notes at personal letters . Writing coded in this 
category includes note-making activities when the writing is 
being used to "think aloud" or brainstorm. Also included 
are letters written for the purpose of maintaining contact 
witn friends or relatives. 



Suo-categories: Imaginative 

41. Stories . Code tnis category of imaginative writing 
wnen tne genre of the piece of writing is a story. Remember 
tnat in order to qualify as IMAGINATIVE, the story must have 
value as a verbal construct and not be used as a mean to an 
end. Narratives cased on personal experience are coded here 
if tne major purpose is the imaginative reconstruction of 
experience, rather tnan providing information about "wnat 
happened." 

EXAMPLES 

I. George Peabody embrassed his wife Anna and with a 
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perfunctory nod, began his journey to Norfolk 
House and tne interview. For fourteen years, 
George had prayed for tne position of a Chief 
Clerk, now it was witnin his grasp, if only he 
could contain his weaknesses. 

Arriving at Norfolk House, George was directed 
by the porter to the greenroom, which was ten 
floors up. George precededwith a brisk and 
athletic movement, that is until the tenth floor, 
then for no reason at all, his legs collapsed to 
sticks of rubber. Before entering the waiting- 
room, George examined his appearance and feeling 
satisfied, with a sudden jerk swung open the door 
of the room, releasing it to crash agaist the 
..wall. Immediately, all eyes were upon him. 
George gave a weak smile and seeing through the 
corner of his eye a vacant seat, advanced towards 
it. Once seated George was at liberty to examine 
the room and its contents. The room, itself was 
pleasantly decorated with pastel shades, which 
soothed his eyes if not his nerves. Apart from a 
few chairs the only other articles in the room 
were three gentlemen of identical cress, a little 
older than himself and all having an air of 
experience. George clutched his umbrella for 
support, but seeing a pile of magazines, released 
it and with a ratner ungainly movement lurched out 
and graobed the nearest book, to his dismay the 
pile collapsed before his eyes. As George v/as in 
the process of re-organizing the pile, his name 
was called over the loud speaker to enter the 
green-room. 

42. £q£jd£. Writing coded in this category must be in the 
form of a poem. It may or may not have the formal elements 
of a poem (i.e., rhyme scheme, meter, etc.) but it must have 
an arrangement of the phonic substance of the language 
itself to qualify as a poem. 

EXAMPLES 

I. Pirates 

One year I went to Skeggness 
I had a happy week. 

On Wednesday nignt I walked two miles 

Along tne sandy beach to Skeggness 

When I got there, 

I did what I v/anted to do. 

I nired a canoo for half an hour. 

I cast it of I ramed a boat. 

I grounded once again. 

I cast it of I got the hang of it. 

I ramed a pile of ooats 
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And then I lerned to Stear 

I spee€ along like a big dolfin. 

I went around a small island 

And pulled into the side 

but as I was just climbling in I fell back 

In my boat* 
A whistle went my time was up* 
Home I had to go 

But I always rember I am a hazard to the sea 

43. Play Scripts . Code this category when the Imaginative 
writing is in tne form of dialogue as scripted for a 
dramatic play* 



GENERAL RULES FOR CODING FUNCTION 

1. Business Letters . Code the content of the letter. 
Simple sharing of information , making an appointment , or 
ordering materials are coded as REPORT. Providing general 
information about a company, a product, or the skills of a 
joo applicant is coded as SUMMARY. Making a case for a 
particular course of action or policy is usually coded as 
ANALYSIS, tnough it may occasionally involve THEORY or be 
completely taken over by PERSUADE. 

2. Quality . Do not code up or down (i.e., from RECORD to 
THEORY) based on the quality of the writing. Remember — base 
your decision on the function or use of the writing; whether 
or not the writing is successful at achieving it is 
irrelevant. 

3. Multiple functions . In pieces of writing where one 
function is used to support another (e.g., summary to 
support analysis, or analysis to support theorizing) the 
overall effect of the piece is the determining factor in 
deciding function. How much of the paper is support versus 
how much is statement of position or opinion is NOT a 
determining factor. Always code up to the highest level of 
aostraction when more than one sub-category occurs in a 
piece of writing. 

[If, especially in a poorly written paper or in a 
lengthy paper, the function shifts without one 
section supporting another, code this 50. 
function . 1 

[Note: The coding of function will be done separately 
for student writing. DO NOT consider audience while 
coding function.] 
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SPECIFIC RULES FOR DECIDING 
BETWEEN CATEGORIES IN FUNCTION 



A. Personal narrative or writing about a personal 
exoerience should not automatically oe coded PERSONAL. 
Personal experience can oe the basis for INFORMATIVE writing 
such as REPORT or IMAGINATIVE writing such as STORY. In 
order to qualify for PERSONAL r the writing is likely to have 
strong emotive content r will be written only for the 
writer's benefit r and the context of the writing will not oe 
clear to the general reader. Personal experience coded as 
REPORT will oe detached and objective with a sense of trying 
to get tne facts "straight" and understandable to the 
reader. 

B. Discussion of processes should not automatically oe 
coded SUMMARY. When the described process is used to 
supoort a general statement aoout types of processes r the 
paper should oe coded ANALYSIS. Remember — look at the 
function of the description: if it is an end to itself it 
is prooaoly SUMMARY; if it is a means to an end r it is 
prooaoly ANALYSIS. 

C. Writing wnich is a "modern version" or a paraphrasing of 
a set piece (like a famous poem or play) should not 
automatically be coded INFORMATIONAL. . Such pieces may be 
coded IMAGINATIVE if the resulting piece of writing is also 
a formal arrangement of language rather than merely an 
attempt to inform. 



EXAMPLES OF SUB-CATEGORIES IN THE SUBJECT AREAS 

I. Social Studies , Often writing in this area is a 
chronological sequence of historical events. When this kind 
of writing is used to "reproduce" events as tney might have 
looked to an onlooker r the writing is prooaoly REPORT. When 
the writing is more generalized and the writer is moving 
away from the immediate events r it is probably coded as 
SUMMARY. If the writing gives reasons for the events, code 
ANALYSIS. 

EXAMPLES 

I. a. Marie Antoinette stepped on the scaffold. 
She looked at the crowd. All who saw the event 
would rememoer the expression on her face r and the 
impact sne was to nave on histor . Code: REPORT. 

I.b. The day Marie Antoinette stepped on the 
scaffold nistory changed oecause of the 
repercussions the event had in other countries. 
Code: ANALYSIS. 
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I.e. Hitler refused to see the British Envoy. 
Then a Britisn ship was torpedoed in tne North 
Atlantic. Britain went to war with Germany. 
Code: REPORT. 

I. d. Germany attempted a blockade of British 
seaports and when this proved inconclusive, made 
oreparations for an invasion by sea and air. 
Britain went to war with Germany. Code: SUMMARY . 

II. l iterature . Sometimes writing in this area is a 
retelling or a synopsis of the story or book which was read. 
If the writing reproduces the events in the story much as 
tney appeared originally without an attempt to summarize or 
categorize, code REPORT. When the writing generalizes and 
summarizes characters and events, code SUMMARY. If the 
writing gives reasons for events or characters' behaviors, 
code ANALYSIS. 

EXAMPLES 

II. a. Alec lead the Black off of the ship. Henry 
could not take his eyes off the horse and the boy. 
The horse was surely a wild desert animal; but in 
Alec's presense he seemed docile. Code: REPORT. 

II. b. Somenow Alec had a quieting effect on the 
Black. When he lead the wild horse off the ship, 
he had no trouble. And again, when the horse got 
loose in the streets of New York, Alec's presense 
calmed him in the midst of a rage. Code: 
SUMMARY. 

II. c. Alec could quiet the seemingly wild Black 
because of the bond of trustingness they had built 
up during the time they spent on the island. 
Coae: ANALYSIS. 
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Coding Instructions: Analysis of Textoooks 



For the analysis of writing activities in textbooks/ 
eacn textbook, workbook, and accompanying teacher's manual 
nas oeen divided into eight sections of approximately equal 
length* Each section and its accompanying teacher's manual 
is to be separately scored. Within each section , individual 
exercises must first oe identified and numbered, starting at 
1 (see instructions below) . Each numbered exercise is then 
scored for node of response , importance , writing function 
requireo, and audience for the response. Descriptions of 
each oi tnese sets of categories are separately appended/ 

1 # Complete the top of the coding form, including the name 
of the textbook or workbook being analyzed, the 
section, and the number of pages in the section. 

2. Each exercise or activity which has the potential for a 
written response should be identified and numoered 
consecutively through the section, beginning with 1. 
Exercises wnich involve a number of similar items 
requiring only restricted uses of writing should be 
treated as a single exercise, and given only one 
idencif ication number . This includes , for example , 
sets of mathematical calculations, tabular recording of 
lab ooservations , and sets of sentences for sentence- 
comoining exercises. If the teacher's manual includes 
additional exercises or activities, these should also 
oe numoered consecutively, beginning v/ith the first 
"hundred one" after the last text or workbook item. 
(E.g., if the last text item is 112, the first 
additional item from the teacher's manual would be 201; 
if the last text item is 229, the first item will be 



Write tne identification numoer for each exercise on 
tne page next to the exercise, and enter the number in 
the Exercise ID column of the coding form. Record the 
numoer of separate items included in the exercise in 
the "numoer of items" column. 

3. Categorize each writing task for response mode and 
importance, and record the scores in tne appropriate 
columns . 

4. Identify the major function category and subdivision 
for each item, and record the scores in the function 
columns on the coding sneets . 

Witnin the scale of abstraction underlying 
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inf ornational writing, consider the "dominant" category 
co oe tne nignest level of aostraction wnich clearly 
coula oe attained through performing the writing task; 
consider iower levels of abstraction to support higher 
levels. The levels of abstraction should be analyzed 
independent of expectations aoout the actual writing 
skill of a given v/riter or group of writers — whether 
the text is for nintn graders or college graduates is 
irrelevant. Levels of abstraction should be considered 
to be independent from the responses which might be 
considered acceptable by a teacher , and froo samples 
offered in the correction key of the teachers manual. 

5. For eacn writing task, identify and record on the 
coding form tne main audience category and audience 
suodivision either specified or implicit. If the 
teacher's manual contains comments about grading or 
snaring the work, take those comments into account in 
scoring tne exercise. Be sure to decide on the major 
audience category before considering subdivisions. 

6. If the item specifies an imagined audience (e.g., as in 
a business letter or a report for a specific 
newspaper), enter a 1 in the imagined audience column. 
Otherwise enter 0. 

7. Use the space laoelled "comments" to make any other 
remarks you feel are relevant. This is particularly 
useful for items which are difficult to code or that end 
up in an "other" suodivision. 

Response Mode 

This variaole reflects the extent to which a given 
exercise specifies a written response, or leaves tne mode of 
response unstated. In scoring response mode, instructions 
in the teacner's manual as v/ell as in tne student materials 
snould be examined. 

Categories: 

1. Writing explicit . Any exercises or activities that 
require a written response. Includes such exercises as 
time lines, essays, letters, short-answer exercises, 
calculations, and computer programs. 

2. Writing implicit . Any exercises or activities 
mentioned in the text that do not explicitly call for a 
written response, but which could be answered in 
writing if the teacher wishes to use them that way. 
This includes questions with such headings as "study 
questions" and "discussion quetions." (Questions that 
are explicitly to oe answered orally should not be 
coded, even if they could be easily modified for a 
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Importance 

This variaole reflects the importance of a given 
exercise v/ichin cne study materials, as reflected in the 
extent to v/nicn all students are expected to complete the 
exercise. In scoring importance, instructions in the 
teacner's manual as well as the student mateials should be 
examined • 

1. Required . Exercises and activities presented as 



required (or expected) components of the curriculum. 

2. Recommended . Exercises and activities recommended 
expressly for all students. Include here material 
whose status as required r recommended, or optional is 
not specified, unless the completion of all comparable 
material from the text clearly v/ould require more tine 
than could oe allocated for the course during a single 
school year. (For example, some texts give suggestions 
for field trips with every topic, though daily field 
trips would preclude all other activities.) 

3. Optional , All exercises and activities marked as 
optional or supplementary. Includes material whose 
status is unspecified but that would not be possible to 
consider recommended, i.e., the completion of all 
comparaole material from the text clearly would require 
more time than could be allocated for the course during 
a single school year. Teachers could generally only 
select a few such activities to be completed by 
individuals or the class during the course. 
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Coding Manual for Cohesive Chain Interaction 



1 . The first step in tne analysis is to break the text 
down into tne individual clauses . 

2. Next a lexical rendering of the text is carried out. 
This involves replacing all implicit lexical it ens in 
the text witn the word or words which they stand for. 
Implicit lexical itens include such linguistic marker s 
as pronouns, cemonstrat ives , ana otner words or pnrases 
v/nicn stand for an item or items used earlier in the 
text . For example : 

I had known Georcene for years. 

She once danced professional with 
the Rockettes . 

Here Georgene and she refer to tne same person; 
tneref ore , in tne lexical rendering the pronoun is 
cnanged to its original references: 

I had known Georcene for years. 

Georcene once danced professionally 
v/ith the Rockettes . 

In the following example , there is a suostitution which 
refers back to an earlier item in the text: 

I play 

My wife (joes coo. 

Some words and phrases which often in discourse 
function as substitutes are i&S.r any , ons, and 

same .. 

Ellipses also refer to previously mentioned items in a 
text f as in the following : 

I really need to borrow your pen . 

You see, I can't find mine . 

Here mine stands for my. pen . as reflected in this 
lexical rendering : 

I really need to borrow your 2£H. 
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You see, I can't find my pen . 

When the lexical rendering has been completed , the 
searcn for cohesive cnains begins. Cohesive chains are 
threads of continuity which run through a text, but 
which are not necessarily contiguous. Once found, all 
chains should be listed (see example passage). A cnain 
is formed by a set of at least two items which may be 
related to each other in one of the following two ways: 

a) Identity Chains. This is where every member oi a 
chain refers to the same person, object, orevent. For 
instance a piece of discourse on the life of De Gaulle 
mignt well have many references to De Gaulle; these 
would constitute an identity chain. Or, multiple 
references in a text to a particular chair, or to a 
specific World Series, would each form an identity 
chain. Multiple reference to places also constitutes 
an identity chain, whether the reference is to a 
specific room or, at a somewhat more abstract level, to 
a city or country. In addition, a specific university, 
company, or otner type of institution, when mentioned 
more than once in a text, constitutes an identity 
chain. Concreteness is a prime criterion here. 
Concepts such as "sincerity" or "nationalism" cannot 
form identity chains, nor can references to, for 
example, the "British" or "left-handed people." 
However, these kinds of referents are equally important 
in tnis system, as they combine with certain others to 
form tne second and larger category of cohesive chains, 
whicn is discussed below. 

o) Similarity Chains . . Typically, most cohesive chains 
in a text will fall into this category. Similarity 
cnains consist of lexical items which refer to either 
non-identical memoers of the same class of people, 
olaces, oojects, events, or concepts, or to members of 
non-identical out related (in specific, formally 
prescribed ways) classes. An example of non-identical 
memoers of the same class (the former) is: 

I ?lay 

Bill plays viol in . 

Here, cello and violin are both members of a class of 
musical instruments, and tnus constitute a similarity chain. 
In addition, the vero nlav in both sentences also forms a 
similarity chain. Correspondingly, the verbs in the 
following sentences also form a similarity chain: 

Bill strolled home. 
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Then he walked to the store. 



These veros are ooth members of the class of veros of 
locomotion or travel. As a rule, judgements of this 
nature about similarity chains should oe made 
explicitly. Tne analyst should be aole to state 
clearly what class tne particular lexical items in 
question oelong to. Moreover, it must be kept in mind 
that these strands can appear at different points in 
the text, and there can oe any number of members of a 
certain class present in the discourse. Therefore, the 
analyst needs to keep a sharp eye out for these types 
of relationships . 

Concerning menoers of non-identical but related classes 
of lexical items, tnere are five relations which may 
obtain. The first is reiteration , where either the 
same lexical item is repeated in the text (as we have 
seen aoove in several examples, e.g., the vero "play") 
or where the words with the same root appear in the 
text, as in the following example: 



Here a tie is formed through the reiteration of 
the same root (suggest) in "suggestion" and 
"suggested. " 

A closely related category to reiteration is synQDYfly 9 
where there is an almost total overlap of meaning 
between lexical items. This includes such pairs as 
"woman, lady," "buy, purchase," or "smile, grin." 

Another common relation is antonymy , or oppositeness of 
meaning. Pairs such as "question, answers," "clean, 
dirty," or "atheist, believer" (when the context makes 
it clear that "believer" means "believer in God") fall 
into this category. 

A somewhat trickier sense relation is that of hypQnymy* 
where the meaning of one member of a pair subsumes that 
of the other. If one member of the relationsnip refers 
to a class "x", then the other refers to a suoclass 
"x"; "x" subsumes "x ". For example: 



Tne class is oasi^, of which Linguine is a suoset. 
Anotner instance of this relation is: 



The committee suggested tnat sexist language 
oe removed from the regulations. If this 




Bert loved aaata.. 



Linauine was his favorite. 
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Kenya nas a great deal of yildlife . 

Slephant s , lions f and gazelles are especially 
common. 

The three types of animals listed in the second sentence 
are memoers of the class of "wildlife." In the 
category of hyponymy , there are differing degrees, or 
gradations, of generality, as in "food, fruit, berry, 
blueoerry." The rule of thumo in searching for 
hyponymy relations in a text is that the analyst should 
be aole to cnaracterize explicitly the particular class 
or set in question, in a way that is intuitively 
plausiole co native speakers of Englisn. 
Overgener'ality should be avoided: a great many things 
can oe characterized as "objects on earth," but tnis is 
not a useful classification. 

The final relation to be discussed is called r^eronymy f 
and refers to part-whole relationships. For example, 
"chassis" and "car" or "petal" and "flower" both stand 
in this relation to one another. 

In finding similarity chains in a text, individual 
chains may contain only one of the above mentioned 
relations. The text should be examined thoroughly, 
until the analyst is reasonably certain that all nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs have been characterized 
as eitner belonging, or not belonging, to a chain. 
Lexical items can belong to only one chain. When 
identity and similarity chains have been isolated, 
numbered, and clearly listed (one page should be 
sufficient for listing all cnains, not one page for 
each chain) , then the next stage of the analysis 
begins. 

Conesive Chain Interaction Analysis 

Here the analyst must look at the relationships between 
the members of tne various chains. For two chains to 
interact, at least two members of chain x must stand in 
the same semantic relation to at least two members of 
chain y. Tne aim is to find out hov; any one chain 
makes contact with any other: what is the nature of 
tne relation wnich brings two chains inLO contact. The 
relations to check for include: doer-doing, doing- 
affected oy doing, location^lccaced, number-enumerated, 
action-time of action, act ion-ma. .ner of action, and 
atcr ibute-i terns being descr ioed. Some examples f ollow . 
Rememoer, however, that in an actual text, interaction 
may not occur only in contiguous sentences; the entire 
text must be examined. Wherever a member of one chain 
comes into contact with a memoer of another, one of the 
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types of inceraction tnat have oeen outlined above may 
well ootain. If tnere are two or more occurrences of 
that type of relation oetween two chains, then 
interaction is said to occur . For example : doer- 
doing , location -located — 

Judy went to the drug store. 

Then, she walked to the grocery store. 

Here there are two references to "Judy," and two verDS 
of travel, "walked 11 and "went," These form an identity 
and a similarity chain, respectively, and these chains 
interact in a doer-doing relation. .Moreover, the two 
instances of " Juay" are in a location -located relation 
v/itn "drug store" and "grocery store," two members of 
tne class of "store types." Subsumed under the broad 
heading of doer -doing are such relations as sayer- 
saying , ouilder -building , thinker -thinking , etc . 

Doer-doina , coing-a ffected &y doing , action-banner &£ 
action, agsion-fcifle ag£i<?n 

First, James scrubbed the pots lethargically. 

Next, he lazily washed the disnes. 

We have three instances of cohesive chain interaction 
here. "James" forms an identity chain, "pots" and 
"dishes" form a similarity chain, and "washed" and 
"scruboed" also form a similarity chain. The two 
instances of "James" are in a <!oer-doinq relation with 
"scruooed" and "wasned," wnicn are in a doinc-af f ected 
oy doing relation with "pots" and "dishes." In 
addition, "scruooed" and "washed" are in an action- 
banner qi action relation with "lethargically" and 
"lazily." Moreover, "scruboed" and "wasned" are also 
in an action-time of action relation with "First" and 
"next. " 

pescr i Pinq-desc r i bed 

Jane was beautiful tnat day. 

Her hair was particularly lovely. 

"Jane" and "Jane's hair" ("her hair" goes to "Jane's 
nair" in cne lexical rendering) form an identity chain, 
while "lovely" and "beautiful" form a similarity chain, 
as near synunyms. These chains interact in the manner 
aescrioed aoove, with the adjectives describing and 
Jane oeing descrioed. 

The final relation, nunber-enume rated . refers to a 
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situation in wnich numoer words , either actual numbers 
or terms sucn as "many," "most/ 1 "few," etc., are urecl 
to modify nouns which form a cohesive chain. If two or 
more sucn relations exist in a text, tnen these 
constitute cohesive chain interaction. 

These are the types of cohesive chain interaction that 
this analysis is concerned with. When the analyst has 
thorougnly studied the text, then he or she creates a 
diagram indicating wnich members of v/hich cohesive 
chains interact in the text. An example of the process 
follows. This text has already been lexically 
rendered. (See Figure 1.) 

Finally, taoulate tne number of lexical items wnich are in 
conesive cnains. These are called relevant t okens . Next, 
tabulate the numoer of relevant tokens which enter into 
cohesive chain interaction. These are known as central 
tokens . Dividing central tokens by Relevant fcQjl&DS yields a 
measure of coherence. 
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Figure 1. 

Josepn Priestly f Scientist 



(Summary/Science) 



1. Priestly discovered oxygen, 

2. Josepn Priestly f an English scientist, is usually given 
credit for tne discovery of oxygen. 

3. Priestly was the first scientist to publish the results of 
Priestly's experiments with oxygen. 

4. As recently as 200 years ago f people did not know that there 
were different gases in the air. 

5. People thougnt air was made up of only one gas. 

6. Tne nature of ourning, rusting, and otner processes was a 
.aystery • 

7. .Mystery challenged many scientists of tnat day f including 
Priestly. 



Identity Chain 
Similarity Chains 



1. Priestly (7) 

1. A mystery; mystery 

2. Oxyen (3) 3. Discovered, discovery, 

experiments 

4. 200 years ago f that day 5. Gases, 

gas 



6, Air , the air 
8. People (2) 



7. Know, thought 
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